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TIlE LIFE 


OF 


DR BUTLER. 


Dn JOSEPH: BUTLER, a prelate of the most 
distinauislled character and abilities, ,vas born 
o 
at 'Vantage, in Berksl1Ìre, in the year 1692. 
His father, l\Ir rrholl1as Butler, ,vho ,vas a 
substantial and reputalJle shopkeeper in that 
to\vn, observing in his son Joseph * an excel- 
lent genius and inclination for learning, de- 
ternlined to educate hin1 for the l11inistry, 
among the Protestant dissenters of the pres- 
byterian denolIlination. For this })urpose, 
after he had gone througll a proper course of 
grammatical literature, at the free granl111ar- 
school of his native place, under the care of 
the Rev. 1\11" Philip Harton, a clergyman of 
the cllurch of England, he ,vas sent to a dis- 
senting academy, then kept at Gloucester, 
but ,vhich ,vas soon after\vards relnovecl to 


'lit He was the youngest of eight children. 
a 
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Tc\vkesbury. The principaJ tutor of tl1is aca- 
demy \vas l\Ir Jones, a l1lan of unconln1on 
abilities al1d kno,vledgè, 'vho had the honour 
of training up several scholars, ,rho becan1e 
of great cillinence, both in the established 
church and among the disseJlters. At Te\vkes- 
bury l\Ir Butler lllade an extraordinary pro- 
gress in the study of divinity; of ,vhich he 
gave a relnarkable proof, ill the lctters ad- 
dressed by him, ,vllile he resided at 11e\vke
_ 
bury, to Dr Samllel Clarke, laying hefore him 
the doubts that had arisen ill Ilis lnind, con- 
cerning the conclusiveness of SOllle argunlents 
in the Doctor's deillonstration of tIle being 
and attributes of God. The first of these let- 
ters ,vas dated the 4th Noveillber 171S; and 
the sagacity and depth of tllought displayed 
in it, iUl111ediately excited Dr Clarke's parti- 
cular llotice. Tllis condescension encouraged 
l\ir Butler to address the Doctor again upon 
tIle sallIe suqject, ,vhicll like\vise 'vas ans,vered 
by hinl; and the correspondence being carried 
on in three other letters, tl1e \vhole ,vas annex. 
cd to the celebrated treatise before mentioned, 
and the collectioIl has beel1 retained in all the 
subsequent editions of that ,vork. 'Ilhe mall- 
agenlent of this correS!JOlldence \vas entrusted 
by l\Ir Butler to 11is fiie11d and fello,v-pu})iJ, 
'ir Seeker, ,vho, in order to conceal tIle affair. 
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undertook to convey the letters to the post- 
office at Gloucester, and to bring back Dr 
Clarke's ans,vers. \Vhen 1\11" Butler's llame 
'\vas discoy'ered to the Doctor, the candour, 
lllodesty, and good sense, ,vith \\Thich he had 
'\vritten, ilnn1ediately procured IIi111 the friend- 
ship of that eminent and excellent Inan. OUf 
young student was not, ho,vever, during his 
continuance at Te,vkesbury, solely employed 
in metaphysical speculations and in(luiries. 
l'\nother su
ject of his seTious consideration 
,vas, the propriety of his becoming a dissent- 
in(g rninister. ...J\ccordingly, he entered into an 
examination of the IJrinciples of non-confor- 
Dlity; the result of ,vhich ""as, such a dissa- 
tisfaction ,vith them, as determined him to 
conform to the established church. rrhis in- 
tention was, at first, disagreeable to his father
 
,vho endea,"oured to divert hiln from his pur- 
pose; and, ,vith that vie,,", called in the assist- 
ance of some enlinent presbyterian divines; 
but finding his son's resolution to be fixed, he 
at length suffered him to be relllO\ted to Ox- 
ford, \Vllere lle ,vas adn1itted a commoner of 
Oriel-college, on tIle 17th l\larch 1714. At 
,vhat time he took orders dotll not appear, nor 
,vho the bishop ,vas by \VhOn1 he ,vas ordain- 
ed; but it is certain that he entered into the 
church soon after his adlllission at Oxford, if 
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it be h"ue, as is asserted, that he sometimes 
assisted l\Ir Ed\vard 'falbot in the diyine ser- 
yice, at his li,.ing of IIen(lred, near "" antage. 
'YIth this gentlenlan, lrho ,yas the second 
on 
of Dr "Tillian1 Talbot, succeð
i,.el,r bishop of 
Oxford, Salisbury, and Durhaln, ì\Ir Butler 
formed an intiI11ate frielldship at Oriel-college ,; 
"\vhicll friendship laid the foundation of alll1Í-s 
subsequent preteI"lllents, an(l procured tor hiln 
a very h0110urable situation, "\vhen he \vas only 
t\vent)"-six 'years of age. J
or it ""as in 1718 
that, at the reC0l1l111endation of l\Ir Talbot, il1 
conjunction \yitll that of Dr Clarke, he ,vas 
appointed b.y Sir Josepll Jekj'll to be preacller 
at the Rolls. This ,vas three 'years betore he 
had taken all)" degree at the uni ,.ersit"V, \\' here 
he did not go out bachelor of Ian" till the 10th 
June 1721, \vhich, ho,,"eycr, ,vas as 50011 as 
tllat (legree could suitabl
r b
 conferred upon 
hiIn. 1\11' Butler continued at the Rolls till 
1726; in the beginning of ".llich 'ycar he pub- 
lished, in one '.O]UlllC octayo, " Fifteen Ser- 
nlons I)reaclled at that ChapeL" In the 
111ean"9hile, b
y the patrollage of Dr 'falbot, 
}Jishop of Durhal11, to ,\rllOSe notice he had 
been recomn1ended (togetller \vith 1\11" Ben
oll 
and 1\11" Seckel") IJY 
Ir Ed,,,-arù 'fallJot, on 
his {leath-bed, our author had been presented 
first to the rectory of l-laugllton, Ileal" Dar- 
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]ington, and after\,.ards to tllat of Stanllope, 
in the same diocese. rfhe benefice of Ha1lgh- 
ton ,vas giv'en to hiIn in 1722, and that of 
Stanhope in 1725. At I-Iaughton there ,va(;:, 
a necessity for rebuilding a great part of tÌle 
parsonage-house, and 111' I
utler had neither 
lTIOney nor talents tor that "rork. l\Ir Seeker, 
theretore, "Tho had al\vays the interest of his 
friends at heart, a11d acquired a yery consitler- 
able in11uence ,yith BisllOIJ 'l'albot, persuaded 
that prelate to give i\Ir Butler, in. exchange 
for I-Iaughton, the rectory of Stanhope, \vhich 
,vas not olJl.y free frOIn any such encun1brance, 
but ,,"'as likewise Ofllluch superior'value, being 
indeed one of tIle richest parsonages ill Eng- 
land. ",rhilst our author continued preacher 
at the RolJs-chapel, he di,
iòed his tin}e be- 
t\veen his duty in to\\rn and country; l)ut 
,vhen he quitte
 the Rolls, he resided, during 
seven years, \vholly at Stanhope, in the con- 
scientious discharge of every obligation apper- 
taining to a good parish priest. This retire- 
ment, ho\vever, ,vas too solitary for his disI)O- 
sition, ,vhicll had in it a natural cast of gJOOlllÌ- 
ness. And though his recluse hours ,,"ere by 
no lueans lost, either to pri,.ate ilTlprOyenlent 
or public utility, yet he felt at times, very pain- 
full v, the ,vant of that seJect society of ti"iends 

 J 
to ,vhich he had bee11 accustoilled, and ,vhich 
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could inspire hiIn ,vith the greatest cheerful.. 
ness. 1\[1" Seeker, therefore, ,vho kne\v this, 
,vas extrelnely a11xious to dra,v hin) out into a 
more active and conspicllOUS scene, and on1it- 
ted no oPIJortunity of expressing this desire to 
such as lIe lhollgllt capable of prollloting it. 
IIaving himself been appointed king's chapJail1 
in 1732, lIe took occasion, in a conversation 
,vhich he had the honour of holding ,vitll 
Qlleell Caroline, to mention to her his fl"iend 
ßIr But)er. The (luecn said she tl10ught he had 
been dead. l\Ir Seckel" assured ller he ,vas not. 
Yet her ThIajesty after,vards asked Arcllbishop 
Elackburn if he was not dead? his answer 
,vas, " No, nladam; but he is buried." J\tIr 
Secker continuing his purpose of endeavollr- 
ing to bring his friend out of Ilis retirelnent, 
found means, upon IVlr Charles Tal1Jot's being 
111ade lord-chancellor, to have l\rJr Butler re- 
C01111nended to hiln for }lis c]lapJain. I-lis lord- 
ship accepted, and sent for lliln; a11d this 
pronlotion caning hiln tû town, he took Ox- 
ford in his ,vay, and ,vas adnIitted there to the 
degree of doctor of la,v, on the 8th DeCenl1Jer 
1733. 'l-'he lord-cllancellor, ,\"ho gaye }1Ím 
also a prebend in the church of Rochester, 
llad consented that lIe should reside at his 
parisIl of Stanhope one half of tIle year. 
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Dr Butler being thus brought back into the 
,vorld, his lllerit and his talents soon introduc- 
ed hiln to particular notice, and paved tIle 
way for his rising to those high dignities ,vhich 
lIe after\vards enjoyed. In 1736 he ,vas ap- 
pointed clerk of the closet to queen Caroline; 
and, in the saIne year, he presellted to her 
l\Iajesty a copy of his excellent treatise, enti- 
tled, " The Analogy of Religion, Natural alld 
Revealed, to the Constitutioll and Course of 
Nature." His attendance upon his royallnis- 
tress, by her especial cOllllllalld, ,vas from 
seven to nine in the evening every day: and 
though this particular relation to that excelJent 
and learned (lueen ,vas soon determined by her 
death in 1737, yet he had been so effectllally 
recommended by her, as ,veIl as by the late 
lord-chancellor '-I'aJbot, to his 
lajesty's favour, 
that in the next )year lIe ,vas raised to the 
highest order of the church, by a nomination 
to the bishopric of Bristol; to which see he 
,vas consecrated on the third of December 
1738. King George II. 110t being satisfied 
,vith this proof of his regard to Dr Butler, 
promoted hinI, in 1740, to the deaner..v of St 
Panes, London; into ,vhi,h he ,vas instaHed 
on the 24th of l\lay in that year. Finding 
the demands of this dignity to be inColnpati- 
ble with his parish duty at Stanhope, he im- 
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tnediately resigned tllat rich benefice. Be- 
sides our prelate's unrelniLted attenLion to his 
peculiar obligations, he ,vas called upon to 
preach several discourses 011 public occasions, 
,vllich ,vere after,vards separately printed, and 
have sillce beell annexe(l to tIle latter editions 
of the Sernlons at tl1è Rolls-cha pel. III 1746, 
upon the death of Dr Egerton, bishop of 
Hereford, Dr Butler ,vas nlade clerk of the 
closet to the king; and on the 16th October 
1750, . he received allothel" distinguisIled mark 
of his l\Iajest}T's fayour, by being translate(l to 
tIle see of ÐurIlall1. This ,vas on the 16tI1 
of October in that year, upon tIle decease of 
Dr Ed,vard Chandler. Our prelate being 
tIlus appointed to preside over a diocese ,vitll 
,vhich lIe had long IJeen connected, delivered 

 
Ilis first, and indeed his last cIlarge to his 
c!crg&y, at Ilis prinlar&y visitation in 1751. The 
prillcipal o
ject of it ,vas, " External Reli- 
gion." The bishol) ha\Ting obser\ycd, ,vitII 
deep concern, thp great and gro,ving neglect 
of serious }1iety in the killgdom, insisted 
strongly on the usefulness of out\\Tard fornls 
and institutions, in fixing and preserving a 
sense of devotion and duty in the nlinds of 
1l1cn. In doing this, lIe ,vas tII0Ugllt by seve- 
ral persons to speak too favourabJy of Pagan 
and Popisll cerel11onics, arId to COu11tenance
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in a certain degree, the cause of superstition. 
Under that apprehension, an able and spirited 
,vriter, \vho \vas understood to be a clergynlan 
of the church of England, published, in 1752, 
a panlphlet, entitled, " Â serious Inquiry into 
the Use and Ilnportance of External Ileligioll ; 
occasioned by S0111e passages in the Right 
Rev. tIle Lord Bishop of Durhaln's Charge to 
tIle Clergy of that diocese ;-hunlbly address- 
ed to his Lordsl1Ïp." 
Iany persons, ho,ve'
er, 
and we IJelieve the greater part of the clergy 
of the diocese, did not think our prelate's 
cllarge so exceptionable as it appeared to this 
author. '
rhe Charge, being printed at Dur- 
hall1, and haying never been annexed to any 
of Dr Butler's other ,yorks, is no,v become 
extremely scarce; and it is observable, that it 

s the only one of his publications ,vhich ever 
produced hint a j-lirect literary antagonist.
 
By this prolnotion, our ,vorthy bishop ,vas 
furnished \vith ample means of exertin.g the 
virtue of charity; a yirtne ,vhich eminel1tly 
abollndecl in lÜm, and the exercise of ,vhicll 
,vas his 11igI1est delight. But this gratification 
he did not long enjo.y. He had been but a 
short tin1e seated in his ne\v bishopric, ,vhel1 



 


;\t This Charge, with all the rest of Bishop Butler's writiD
 
is included in the present edition of his Works. 
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IIÍs 11eaJth began visib1'y to decline; and hav- 
ing beel1 COlll})lill1enteJ, during his indisIJosi- 
tion, UpOl1 account of his great resignation to 
the Di\
ine ,viII, lIe is said to have expressed 
sonle regret, tllat he should be taken from the 
present ,vorld so soon after he had been ren- 
dered capable of bec
ming l11uch 1110re llseflil 
in it. In his last illness he \vas carrie<l to 
Bristol, to try the ,vaters of that place; but 
these proving ineffectual, he relnoved to Bath, 
,vllere, being past recovery, he died on the 
16th of June 1752. IIis corpse ,vas conveyed 
to BristoJ, and interred in the cathedral there, 
,vhere a monument, \vith an inscription, is 
erected to his 111 eJl] ory . 
On tIle greatness of Bishop Butler's cha- 
racter ,ve need not enlarge, for his profound 
kno,vledge, and the prodigious strength of his 
mind, are 31nply displayed in his incompara- 
ble ,vritings. IIis picty was of the most seri- 
ous and fervent, al1d, erhaps, somc,vhat of 
tIle ascetic kind. IIis Lene\'o]ence ,vas 'varIn, 
generolls, and diffu'Sive. \Vhilst he \vas bishop 
of Bristol, lie expended, in repairing and iln- 
proving the episcopal palace, f()ur thousand 
pounds, which is said to havp been lllore than 
the 'v hole revenues of the hi
hoI)ric an10unted 
to, during his continuance in that see. Be- 
sides his private bencfitctiollS, he ,vas do 
on.. 
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tributor to the infirnlary at Bristol, and a sub- 
scriber to three of the 110spitals at I
ondon. 
lIe ,vas like,vise a priIlcipal promoter, though 
not the first founder, of the infirmary at Ne'\
- 
castle, in Northull1berland. In supporting the 
hoslJitality and dignity of the rich and po,ver- 
. 
fu] diocese of Durhanl, he 'vas desirous of 
inlitating tIle spirit of his patron, BisIlop Tal- 
bot. In this spirit 11e set apart three days 
every ,veek for the reception and entertainment 
of the principal gentry of the country. Nor 
,vere even the c]ergy ,\rho had the IJoorest 
benefices neglected by hin1. He not only 
occasionally invited tllen1 to dine ,vith him, 
but condescended to yisit them at their res- 
pective parishes. By his ,viII he left five 
hundred pounds to the Society for Pro}Jagat- 
ing the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and some 
legacies to his friends and domestics. His 
executor and residuary legatee ,vas his chap- 
lain, the Rev. Dr Nathaniel Forster, a divine 
of distinguished literature. Bishop Butler ,vas 
never married. Soon after his decease, the 
follo\ving lines, by ,yay of epitaph, ,vere 
,vritten concerning him; and ,vere printed 
first, if ,ve recollect aright, in tIle London, 

iagazine. 
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Beneath this marble Butler lies entomb\l, 
'\Vho, with a sou] inflam'd by love divine, 
His life in presence of his God con
urn' d, 
Like the bright lamps before tbe holy shrine. 
His aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught, 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold, 
That the wild passions of nlankind controll'd; 
Merit, wherever to be found, he sought. 
Desire of transient riches he had none; 
These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispense, 
Bent. to fulfil the ends of providence, , 
His heart still fix'd on an inullortal crown. 
His heart a mirror was, of purest kind, 
'Vhere the bright. image of his l\laker shin'd; 
Reflecting faithful to the throne above, 
The i1"radiant glories of the l\lystic Dove. 
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, 'Vhen I consider hoW' light a matter very often iubjects the 
" best established characters to the suspicions of posterity, 
" poster:ty often as Inalignant to v
rtue as the age that saw it 
" was envious of its glory; and how ready a remote age is to 
" catch at a low revived slander, wh:ch the tinles that brought 
" it forth saw despised and forgotten almost in iTS birth, I can- 
" not but think it a matter that deserves attention." -Letter to 
tIle Eáitor rrfthe Letters on the Spirit tý Pa.triotism, &c. by 
BISHOP \V ARB URTON. See his 'Yorks, Vol. VII. p. 547. 


THE Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham 
was printed and published in the year 1751, by the learn- 
ed Prelate ",hose name i
 bears; and, together with the 
Sern1011s and Analogy of th
 same writer, both too ,,"ell 
known to need a more part1cular description, completes 
the colJection of his works. It has long been considered 
as a Inatter of curiosity, on account of its scarcenes
; and 
it is equally curious on other accounts--its 
ubject, and 
the calumny to \vhich it gave occasion, of representing the 
Author as addicted to superstition, as inclined to popery, 
and as dying in tIle communion of tIle cllurch of Rome. The 
În1proved edition of the Biogl'aphia Britannica, published 
under the care of Dr Kippi
, having unavoidably brought 
this cahullny again into notice, it nlay not be unseasonable 
to off
r a few reflections in this place, by way of obviating 
any inlpressions -that may hence arise to the disadvantage 
of so great a character as that of the late Bbhop Butler; 
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referring tho!;c, who desire a In ore particular account of 
his life, to the third volume of the saIne entertaining work, 
printed in 1784. Art. BUTLER (Joseph).* 
I. The principal design of the Bishop in his charge is, 
to exhort his clergy to " do their part towards reviving a 
practical sense of religion 31110ngst the people con1mittcd 
to their care;" and, aö one way of eflecting this, to" in- 
struct them in the I1nportance of External Religion," or 
the usefulness of outward observances in promoting in,vard 
piety. Now, from the compound nature of man, consist- 
ing of two parts, the body and the mincl, together ,vith the 
influence ,,,hich these are found to have on one another, it 
follows, that the religious regards of such a creature ouglJt 
to be so framed, as to be in sonle ,vay properly aCC01l1nJO- 
dated to both. A religion which is purely spiritual, strip- 
ped of every thing that IHay affect the senses, and consi- 
dered only as a divine philosopl1Y of the Inind, if it do not 
mount up into enthusiasnl, as has frequently been the case, 
often sinks, after a fc\v short fervours, into indifference: 
an abstracted invisible ubject, like that \vhich natura] l'eli- 
gion offers, ceases to move or interest the heart; and 
something further is wanting to bring it nearer, and ren- 
der it TIl0re present to our view, than Dlercly an intellec- 
tual contemplation. On the other hand, when, in order 
to remedy this inconvenience, recourse is had to instituted 
forms and ritual injunctions, there is always danger lest 
men be tempted to rest entireJy on these, and persuade 
thelnselves that a painful attention to such observances 
will atone for the want of genuine piety anò virtue. Yet, 
surely, there is a ,vay of steering safèly between these two 
extremes; of so consulting both the parts of our constitu- 
tion, that the body and the luintl may concur in rendering 



 The account here alluded to, the reader will ob
el"\.e, is prefixed to the 
J)rC
t'nt edition of Butler's 'V 01'Jr
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our religious services acccptabJe to God, and at the same 
tin1e useful to ourselves. And what way can this be, but 
precisely that ,vhich is recommended in the Charge; such 
a culti\Tation of outward as well as inward religion, that 
froin both nlay result, what is the point chiefly to be la- 
boured, and at aU events to be secured, a correspondent 
temper and behaviour; or, in other ,,"'ords, such an appli- 
cation of the forms of godliness, as may be subservient in 
promoting the power and spirit of it ? No D1an, who be- 
lieves the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and 
understands what he believes, but Inust know, that exter- 
nal religion is as nluch enjoined, and constitutes as real a 
part of revelation, as that \vhich is internal. The many 
ceremonies in use anlong the Jews, in consequence of a 
divine comnland; the baptisln of water, as an embJen1 
of moral purity; the eating and drinking of bread and 
'wine, as symbols and representations of the body and 
blood of Christ, required of Christians, arc proofs of this. 
On comparing these hvo parts of religion together, one, 
it is immediately seen, is of n1uch gre
ter importance than 
the other; and, whenever they happen to interfere, i
 
always to be preferred: But does it follow fron1 hence, 
that th('refore that other is of little or no ilnportancc, and, 
in cases where there is no competition, may cntire]y be 
neglectt d? Or rather, is not the legitinlate conclusion 
directly the reverse, that nothing is to be looked upon as 
of little importance, which is of any use at all in preserv- 
ing upon our minds a sense of the Divine authority, which 
l'ccals to our remembrance the obligations we are under, 
and helps to keep us, as the 
cripture expresses it, " in 
the fear of the Lord ull the day long ?"* If, to adopt 
the instance mentioned in the Charae , the si<Tht of a 
o t:) 
church should remind a man of some sentin1ent of piety; 


· Prov. 'I:
iii. 17. 
13 
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i4 fi'om the view of a material building dedicated to the 
service of God, he should be led to regard himsel
 his 
own body, as a living" teulple of the Holy Ghost,"*" and 
therefore, no more than the other, to be profaned or de- 
secrated by any thing that dcfileth or is impure; could 
it be truly said of such a one that he was superstitious, or 
mistook the ßleans of religion for the end? I
 to use 
another, and what has been thought a more obnoxious 
instance, taken from the Bishop's practice, a cross, erect- 
ed in a place of public wor
hip, t should cause us to reflect 
on Him who died on a cross for our salvation, and on the 
necessity of our" o\vn dying to sin,"t and of " crucifying 
the flesh with its affections and lusts;" II \vonld any \vorse 
consequences follo\v from such sentinlenb5, so excited, than 
if the same sentinlents had bcen excited by the vie\v of a 
picture, of the crucifixion suppose, such as is cOlnmollly 
placed, and with this very dcsign, in foreign churches, and 
indeed in many of our own? Both the instances here ad- 
duced, it is very possible, ll1ay be far fronl being approved, 
even by those who arc under the Illost sincere convictions 
of the importance of true religion: and it is easy to con- 
ceive how open to scorn and censure they nlust be from 
others, who think they have a talent for ridicule, and have 
accustomed thcll1sel ves to regard all pretensions to piety 
as hypocritical or superstitious. But" \Visdo111 is justi- 
fied of her children."
 Religion is what it is, " whether 
men will hear, or whether they will forbear ;"
 and what- 
ever in the smallest degree pr0l110tes its interests, and 
assists us in performing its commands, ,vhether that assis- 
tance be derived from the mediulll of the body or the 
mind, ought to be estecnled of great 'weight, and deserving 
()f our most serious attention. 


-jIo 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
t Rom. "i. 11. 


t See note A, at. the end of this Preface. 
It Gal. v. 24. 
 Matt. xi. J 9. 1 Ezek. ü. 5, 
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However, be the danger of superstition what it may, no 
one was more sensible of that danger, or more in earnest 
in maintaining, that external acts of themse]ves are no- 
thing, and that mora1 holiness, as distinguished from bo- 
dilyobservances of ever)' kind, is that which constitutes 
tIlC essence of religion, than Bishop Butler. 1\ot only 
the Chargc itsel4 the whole intention of which is plainly 
nothing lnore than to enforce the nece:5
ity of practical 
religion, the reality as well as forn1, is a delDonstration of 
this, but many passages besides to the same purpose, se- 
lected from his other writings. Take the two following 
as specimens. In his Analogy he observes thus: "Thuugh 
mankind have, in all ages, bcen greatJy prone to place 
their religion in peculiar positive rites, by ,va)'" of equiva- 
lent for obedience to moral precepts; yet, ,,,ithout making 
any cOlnparison at all between theIn, the nature of the 
thing abundantly shews all notions of that kind to be ut- 
terly subversive of true religion; as they are, IDoreover, 
contrary to the whole general tenor of Scripture, and 
likewise to the most express particular declarations of it, 
111at nothing can render us accepted of God, without llloral 
virtue." 
 And to the 
ame purpose in his Sermon, preach- 
ed before the Society for the propagation of the gospel, in 
February 1738-9. "Indeed, an10ngst creaturei naturally 
forn1ed for religion, yet so much under 111e power of ima- 
gination as men are, superstition is an evil which can never 
be out of sight. But even against this) true religion is a 
great security, and the only one. True religion takes up 
that place in the mind, which superstition would usurp, 
3nd so leaves little room for it; and likewise lays us under 
the strongest obligations to oppose it. On the con trary, 
the danger of superstition cannot but be increased by the 
prevalence of irreligion; and, by its general prevalen"e, 



 Analogy, Part ii. Chap. T.. 
b 
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the evil win be unavoidable. For the common people, 
wanting a religion, will, of course, take up with almost any 
superstition which is thrown in their way: and, in process 
of time, amidst the infinite vicissitudes of the political 
\vorld, the leaders of parties win certainly be able to serve 
themselves of that superstition, whatever it be, which is 
getting ground; and \\.ill not fail to carry it to the utluost 
length their occasions require. The general nature of the 
thing shews this; and history and fact confirm it. It is 
therefore wonderful, those people who seem to think there 
is but one evil in life, that of superstition, should not see 
that atheism and profaneness must be the introduction of 
it." * 
He, who can think and write in such a manner, can 
never be said to mistake the nature of real religion: And 
he, wIlo, after such proofs to the contrary, can persist in 
asserting of so discreet and learned a person, that he was 
addicted to superstition, nlust himself be much a stranger 
both to truth and charity. 
And here it may be worth our while to observe, that the 
same excellent l"}relate, who by one set of men was sus- 
pected of superstition, on account of his Charge, has by 
another been represented as leaning to the opposite ex- 
tre111e of enthusiasm, on account of his two discourses On 
the Love of God. But both opinions are equally without 
foundation. He was neither ,:;uperstitious, nor an enthu- 
siast: His Inilld was much too strong, and his habits of 
thinking and reasoning flIuch too strict and severe, to suf- 
fer him to descend to the weaknesses of either character. 
His piety was at once fervent and rational. When im- 
pressed with a generous concern for the declining cause of 
religion, he laboured to revive its dying interests; nothing, 
he judged, \vould be lllore effectual to that end, a1110ng 
,-,reatures so much engaged with bodiJy things, and so apt 


.. Scrm. xvi. 
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to be affected with whatever strongly solicits the senses, 
as men are, than a religion of such a frame as should in it
 
exercise require the joint exertions of the body and the 
mind. On the other hand, ,vhen penetrated with the dig.. 
nityand importance of "the first and great command- 
ment,"* love to God, he set himself to inquire, ,,'hat those 
n10vements of the heart are, 'which are due to Him, the 
Author and Cause of all things; he found, in the coolest 
'way of consideration, that God is the natural object of the 
same affections of gratitude, l'everence, fear, desire of ap- 
probation, trust, and dependence, the saIne affections in 
kind, though doubtless in a very disproportionate degree, 
'which anyone would feel fronl contenlplating a perfect 

haracter in a creature, in which goodness, \vith wisdom 
and power, are supposed to be the predonlÍnant qualities, 
with the further circumstance, that this Cl'eature was also 
his governor and friend. The subject is manifestly a real 
one; there is nothing in it fanciful or unreasonable: This 
way of being affected towards God is piety, in the strictest 
sense: This is religion, considered as a habit of 111ind; a 
religion, suited to the nature and condition of man. t 
II. From superstition to pope'ry the transition is easy: 
No wonder then, that, in the progress of detraction, the 
simple imputation of the former of tbese, with which the 
attack on the character of our Author \\'as opened, 
hould 
be follo\ved by the more aggravated imputation of the lat- 
ter. Nothing, J think, can fairly be gathered in support 
of such a suggestion from the Charge, in which popt;ry is 
barely mentioned, and occasionally only, and in a sentence 
or two; yet even there, it should be remarked, the Bishop 
takes care to describe the peculiar observances required by 
it, "some, as in themselves. wrong and superstitious, and 
others of t
em as being nlade subservient to the purposes 


.. l\latt. xxii. 38. 
t See note B, at the end of this Prefac
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of superstition." "rith respect to his other writings, any 
one at aU conversant \vith them needs not to be told, that 
the matters treated o
 both in his Serll10ns and his Ana- 
logy, did, none of them, directly lead him to consider, and 
much less to combat, the opinions, whether relating to 
faith or worship, \vhich are peculiar to the church of Rome: 
It might tllcrefore haye happened, yet without any just 
conclusion arising from thence, of being hill1self inclined to 
favour those opinions, that he had never rnentioned
 so 
much as incidentally, the subject of popery at an. But 
fortunately for the reputation of the Bishop, and to the 
eternal disgrace of his calumniators, eyen this poor resource 
is wanting to support their malevolence. In his Sermon 
at 8t Bride's before the Lord Mayor in 1740, after having 
said that " Our law
, and whole constitution, go more 
upon supposition of an equality amongst mankind, than 
tl1e constitution and laws of other countries;" he goes on 
to observe, that " this plainly requires, that more particu- 
lar regard should be had to the education of the lo\yer 
people here, than in places where they are born slaves of 
po\vcr, and to be made slaves of superstition:"* Ineaning 
evidently in this place, by the general term superstition, 
the particular errors of the Romanists. This is sOD1ething : 
but \ve Jlave a still plainer indication \vhat his sentiment
 
concerning popery really \vcrc, froln another of his addi- 
tional Sernlons, I Dlean that, before the House of Lords 
on June the 11 th, 1 i47, the anniversary of his late 1\la- 
jesty"s accession. rrhe pas!Sage alluded to is as follows; 
anù ll1Y readers \vill not be displeased that I give it them 
at length. "The value of our religious establishnlent 
ought to be very D1uch heightened in our esteem, by con- 
sidering what it is a security from; I mean, that great 
corruption of Christianity, popery, ,vhich is ever hard at 
\vork to bring 11b again under its yoke. Whoever will 
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onsiùer the popish claims, to the disposal of the whole 
earth as of divine right, to dispense with the mo
t sacred 
engagements, the clainls to suprenle absolute authority in 
religion; in short, the general claÏlns which the Canonists 
express by the word
, plenitude oj" pOlt'er-whoever, I say, 
wi
l consider popery as it is professed at ROIne, nlay see, 
that it is .nvlllÍfe
t open usurpation of all hUl11an and divine 
authority. But even in those ROlllan catholic countries 
where these 1110nstrOus clainls are not aclnIitted, and the 
civil power does, in nlany respects, restrain the papal; yet 
persecution is professed, as it is ab:;olutely enjoined by 
\vhat is acknowledged to be their highest authority, a ge- 
neral council, so called, with the Pope at the head of it; 
and is practised in all of them, I think, without exception, 
,\there it can be done safely. Thus they go on to substi- 
tute force instead of argument; and external profe
sion 
nladc by force, instead of reasonable convictioit. And 
thus corruptions of the grossest sort have been in vogue, 
for nlany generations, in nlany parts of Christendolll; and 
are so still, even \vhere popery obtains in its least absurd 
forIn': And their antiquity and wide extent are insisted 
upon as proofs of their truth; a kind of proo
 \vhich at 
best can only be pre:sumptive, but \vhich loses an its little 
,veight, in proportion as the long and large prevalence of 
such corruptions have been obtained by force." "" In ano- 
ther part of the saIne Sennon, ,,
here he is again speaking 
of our ecclesiastical constitution, he reminds his audience 
that it is to be valued, "not because it leaves us at liberty 
to have as little religion as ,ve please, without being ac- 
countable to human judicatories; but because it exhibits 
to our view', and enforces upon our consciences, genuine 
Christianity, free froln the superstitions with which it is 
defiled in other countries;" which superstitions, he ob- 
.serves, "naturally tend to abate its force." The date of 
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this Sermon should be here attended to. It was preached 
in June 1747; that is, four years before the delivery and 
publication of the Charge, which was in the year I 751 ; 
and exactly five )years before the Author died, which was 
in June 1752. 'Ve have then, in the passages now laid 
b2fore the reader, a clear and unequivocal proo
 brought 
down to within a few years of Bishop Butler's death, that 
popery was held by hhn in the utmost abhorrence, and 
that he regarded it in no other light, than as the great 
c01Tuption of Christianity, and a l1zanifest, open usurpation 
of all human and divine authority. The argument is deci- 
sive; nor will any thing be of force to invalidate it, unless 
fronl some after-act during the short remainder of the 
Bishop's life, bes'ides that of delivering and printing his 
Charge, (which, after \vhat I have said here, and in the 
Notes added to this Preface and to the (
harge, I ß1ust 
bave leave to consider as affording no evidence at all of 
his inclination to papistical doctrines or cerelnonies) the 
contrary shall incontrovertibly appear. 
Ill. One such after-act, ho\vever, has been alleged, 
which would effectually demolish an that we have urged in 
behalf of our Prelate, were it true, US is pretended, that he 
died in the communion of the church of Rome. Had a story 
of this sort been invented and propagated by papists, the 
wonder might have been less. 


Hoc Ilhacus velit, et magna -merccnt-ur At'1idæ. 


But to the reproach of Protestantism, the fabrication of 
this calunluy, for such ,ve shall .find it, originated from 
among ourselves. It is pretty remarkable, that a circum- 
stance so extraordinary should never have been divulged 
till the year 1767, fifteen years after tIle Bishop's decease. 
At that time Dr Thomas Seeker was Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; who, of al1 others, was the most likely to kno\, 
the truth or falsehood of the fact asserted, having been 
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educated with our Author in his early youth, and having 
Jived in a constant habit of intinlacy with him to the very 
tilne of his death. The good Archbishop was not si1ent 
on this occasion: 'with a virtuous indignation he stood 
forth to protect the posthumous character of his friend; 
and in a public newspaper, under the signature of "ßtlisop- 
seudes, called upon his accuser to support what he had 
advanced, by whatever proofs he could. No proofs, how- 
ever, nor any thing like a proof; appeared in rep]y; and 
every man of sense and candour at that tiUIC was perfectly 
convinced the a
sertion was entirely groundless. * As a 
further confirmation of the rectitude of this judgment, it 
may not be amiss to mention, there is yet in existence a 
strong presumptive argument at least in its favour, drawn 
froln the testimony of those who attended our Author in 
the sickness of which he died. The last days of this excel- 
lent Prelate were passed at Bath; Dr Nathaniel Forster, 
his chaplain, being continually with him; and for one day, 
and at the very end of his illness, Dr l\fartin Benson also, 
the then Bishop of Gloucester, who shortened his own life 
in his pious haste to visit his dying friend. Both these 
persons constantly wrote letters to Dr Seeker, then Bishop 
of Oxford, containing accounts of Bishop Butler's declin- 
ing health, and of the symptoms alId progress of his disor- 
der, which, as was conjectured, soon terminated in his 
death. These letters, which are still preserved in the Lam- 
beth library,t I have I"ead,; and not the slenderest argu- 
ment can be collected from them, in justification of the 
ridiculous slander we are here cOl1
iderinO". If at that 
b 
awful season the Bishop was not known to have expressed 
any opinion tending to shew his dislike to popery, neither 
was he known to have said any thing, that could at all be 
.
Ollstrued in approbation of it;. and the natural presuDlp- 
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tion is, that whatever sentiments he had formerly enter- 
tained concerning that corrupt system of religion, he con- 
tinued to entertain them to the last. 1-'he truth is, neither 
the \vord nor the ideå of popery seems once to have occur- 
red either to the Bishop him
elf; or to those \vho watched 
his parting moments-: Their thoughts were otherwise en- 
gaged. flis disorder had reduced him to such debility, 
as to render him incapable of speaking much or long on 
any subject: the fe\v bright intervals that occurr
d ,vere 
passed in a state of the utmost tranquillity -and conlposure; 
and in that composure he expired. "l\iark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace." * "Let Ine die the death of the righteous, and 
" 
let my last -end be like his." t 
Out of pure respect for the virtues of a nlan, whom I 
had never the happine
s of knowing, or even of seeing, 
but fron1 whose writings I have received the greatest bene- 
fit and iHumination, and \\'hich I have reason to be thank- 
ful to Providence for having early thro\\'n in my way, I 
have adventured, in 1\'hat I have now offèred to the public, 
to step forth in his defence, and to vindicate his honest 
fame from the attacks of those, who, with the vain hope of 
-bringing down 
uperior -characters to their o\vn level, arc 
for ever at ,york in detracting fron1 their just praise. For 
the literary reputation {)f Bishop Butler, it stands too high 
in the opinion of the world, to incur the danger of any 
diminution: but this, in truth, is the least of his excellencies. 
He was more than a good writer, he ,vas a good n1an; and, 
what is an addition even to this eulogy, he was a sincere 
Christian. His whole study was directed to the knowledge 
and practice of sound nlorality and true religion: these he 
adorned by his life, and has recommended to future ages 
in his writings; in which, if my judgment be of any avail, 
he has done essential service to both, as much, perhaps, as 
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ny single person, since the extraordinary gifts of " the 
word of wisdolU and the 'word of kno\vlcdge" * have been 
,vithdrawn. 


In what fo110""8 I propose to give a short account of the 
Bishop's moral and religious systems, as these are collected 
fronl his works. 
I. His ,vay of treating the subject of morals is to be 
gathered from the volume of his Sernlons, and particularly 
from the three first, and from the preface to that volume. 
" There is," as our Author váth singular 
agacity has 
observed, "a much more exact correspondence bchveen 
the natural and ll10ral world, than Vle are apt to take 
notice of:"t The inward frame of man answers to his 
outward condition; the several propensities, passions, and 
affections, implanted in our hearts by the Author of na- 
ture, are in a peculiar manner adapted to the circumstan- 
ces of life in which he hath placed us. This general ob- 
5ervation, properly pursued, leads to several ilnportant 
.conclusions. The original internal constitution of nlan, 
compared with his external condition, enables us to dis- 
cern what course of action and behaviour that constitution 
leads to, what is our duty respecting that condition, and 
furnishes us besides with the most powerful argunlents to 
the practice of it. 
'Vhat the inward frame and constitution of ll1an is, is 
a question of fàct; to be detern1Ïned, as other filcts are, 
froll1 experience, ii'oln our internal feelings and external 
senses, and from the testimony of others. 'Vhether hu- 
man nature, and the circumstances in \vhich it is placed, 
might not have been ordered otherwise, i
 foreign to our 
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inquiry, and none of our concern: OUf province is, taking 
both of these as they are, and viewing the connexion be- 
tween theIn, fron1 that connexion to discover, if we can, 
what course of action is fitted to that nature and those 
circun1stallces. Fronl contemplating the bodily senses, 
and the organs or instruments adapted to them, we learn 
that the eye was given to see with, the ear to hear with. 
In like manner, fronl considering our inward pel'ceptions 
and the final causes of them, we collect that the feeling 
of shan1c, for instance, ,vas given to prevent the doing of 
things shameful; compassion, to carry us to relieve others 
in di
tress; anger, to resist suùdcn violence offered to 
ourselves. If
 continuing our inquiries in this way, it 
should at length uppear, that the nature, the whole nature 
of D1a11 leads him to, and is fitted for, that particular 
course of behaviour which we generally distinguish by 
the name of virtue, 'YC are authorized to conclude, that 
virtue is the la'v we are born under, that it was so intend- 
ed by the Author of our being; and we are bound by the 
most intimate of all obligations, a regard to our own high 
interest and happil1es8, to conform to it in all situations 
and events. 
Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up 
of several parts; and we can have no just idea of it as a 
system or constitution, unless we take into our view the 
l'espccts anù relations which these parts have to each 
other. As the body is not one n1ember, but many; so 
our in\vard structure consists of various instincts, appe- 
tites and propensions. Thus far there is no difference 
between human creature
 and brutes. But besides these 
comlDon passions and aflections, there is anothel' princi. 
pIe peculiar to nlankind, that of conscience, moral sense, 
I'eRection, caU it what you please, by 'which they are 
enabled to review their \vhole conduct, to approve of 

omc 3ctions in themselves, and to disapprove of others. 
That thi
 principle ,vill of course have some influence on 
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our behaviour, at least at times, will hardly be disputed; 
but the particular influence which it ought to bave, the 
precise degree of po\ver in the regulating of our internal 
frame that is assigned it by Hin1 \vho placed it there, is 
a point of the utmost consequence in itself, and on the 
determination of which, the very hinge of our Author's 
Moral S)'stem tUl.ns. If the faculty here spoken of be, 
indeed, what it is asserted to be, in nature and kind, supe- 
'rior to every other passion and affection; if it be given, 
not merely that it may exert its force occasionally, or as 
our present hUlnour or fancy nlay dispo::,e us, but that it 
may at all tilnes exercise an uncontrollable authority and 
government over all the rest; it will then follow, that, in 
order to complete the idea of hUlnan nature, as a systen1, 
we must not only take in each particular bia8, propension, 
instinct, which are seen to belong to it, but \ve must add, 
besides, the principle of conscience, together with the 
subjection that is due to it from all the other appetites 
and passions: just as the idea of a civil constitution is 
formed, not barely from enumerating the several lucm- 
bers and ranks of which it is composed, but from these 
considered as acting in various degrees of subordination 
to each other, and all under the direction of the suprenle 
authority, whether that authority be vested in one person 
or more. 
The vie\v here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeably to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the 
force of that expression, COlnlllon to hin1 and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists in following nature. The 
meaning cannot be, that it consists in acting agreeably 
to that propensity of our nature which happens to be the 
strongest; or which propels us towards certain objects, 
\vithout any regard to the methods by which they are to 
be obtained: But the nleaning must be, that virtue con.. 

ist8 in the due regulation Lind subjection of all the othel-J 
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appetites and affections to the superior faculty of con- 
science; from a confornlity to which alone our actions 
are properly natural, or correspondent to the nature, to 
the \vhole nature, of such an agent as man. Fronl hence 
too it appears, that the Author of our frame is by no 
l11eans indifferent to virtue and vice, or has left us at 
liberty to act at random, as humour or appetite may 
pronlpt us; but that every 111an has the rule of right 
within him; a rule attended in the very notion of it with 
authority, and such as has the force of a direction and a 
cOlnnland fronl I-IÍ1n who made us what we are, ,,-hat 
course of behaviour is suited to our nature, and whicl] he 
expects that we 8hou]ù fûllo,v. This moral faculty inl- 
plies also a presentiment and apprel]cnsion, that the 
judgment which it pa:;ses on our actions, considered ab 
of good or ill desert, will hereafter be confirnlcù by the 
unerring judgnIent of God; whcn virtue and happiness, 
vice and misery, whose ideas are no,v so closely connect- 
ed, shall be indissolubly united, and the divine govern- 
DIent be found to correspond in the most exact propor- 
tion to the nature he has given us. Lastly, this just pre- 
rogative or supremacy of conscience it is, which 1\11' 
Pope has described in his Universal Prayer, though, per- 
haps., he may haye expressed it rather too strongly, where 
he says, 


" 'Vhat conscicnce dict..tes to be done, 
" Or warns me not to do, 
" This teach me more than hell to shun, 
" That, more tlzan heaven pursul'." 


The reader will observe, that this way of treating the 
subject of morals, by an appeal to facts, does not at all in- 
terfere with that other \vay, adopted by Dr Sanluel Clarke 
and others, \vhich begins 'with inquiring into the relations 
and fitness of things, but rather illustratcs and confirms 
it. That there are essential differences in the qualities of 
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hunlan actions, established by nature, and that this natu- 
ral difference of things, prior to and independent of all 
will, creates a natural fitness in the agent to act ngreeably 
to it, seeins as little to be denied, as that there is the 
mOl'al difference before eXplained, from ",.hich 'we approve 
and teel a pleasure in what is right, and conceive a dis- 
taste to what is wrong. Still, however, when "-e are en- 
deavouring to establish either this moral or that natural 
difference, it ought never to be forgotten, or rather it will 
iocquire to be distinctly shewn, that both of these, when 
traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent Author 
of nature, find n10ral Ruler of the world; who originally 
appointed these differences, and by such an appointment 
has signified his rrzill that we should conforn1 to theIn, as 
the only effectual method of securing our happiness on the 
whole under his government.:It And of this considera- 
tion our Prelate himself ,,,as not unmindful; as n1ay he 
collected frOl11 many expressions in different parts of his 
writings, and particularly from the follo\ving passages in 
his Xlth Sern10n. "It 111ay be allo\ved, without any pre- 
judice to thè cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas 
of happiness and misery are, of aU our ideas, the nearest 
and most important to us; that they wi}], nay, if you 
please, that they ought to prevail over those of order, and 
beauty, and }larmony, and proportion, if there should 
ever be, as it is ilnpossible there ever should be, any in- 
consistence between then1." And again, "Though virtue 
or mora] rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and 
pursuit of what is right and good, as such; yet, when we 
sit do,vn in a cool hour, we can neither justify to our- 
selves this or any other pursuit, till we are convinced 
that it will be for our happiness, or at least not contrary 
to it." t 


· See note E, at the end of tlùs Prefac('. 
t Senn. xi. 
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Besides the general system of morality opened above, 
our Author, in his volume of Sermons, has stated with 
accuracy the difference between self-Jove and benevo- 
lence; in opposition to those ,vho, on the one hand, make 
toe whole of virtue to consist in benevolence, 
 and to 
those \vho, on the other, assert that every particular affec- 
tion and action is resolvable into self-love. In combat- 
ing these opinions, he ha
 shewn, I think unanswerably, 
that there are the same kind of indications in human 
nature, that we were made to promote the happiness 01 
others, as that we 'were made to promote our own; that 
it is no just objection to this, that ,ve have dispositions 
to do evil to otlzers as well as good; for we have also dis- 
positions to do e'vil as well as good to ourselves, to our 
own most important interests even in this ]ife, for the 
sake of gratifying a present passion: that the thing to be 
lampl1ted is, not that men have too great a rega
d to their 
own real good, but that they have'11ot enough; that be- 
nevolence is not more at variance with, or unfriendly to, 

elf-love, than any other particular affection is; and that 
by consulting the happine
s of others a man is so far from 
lessening his own, that the very endeavour to do so, though 
he should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of tbe 
highest satisfaction and peace of mind.t He has a]so, in 
passing, animadverted on the philosopher of Mahnsbury, 
who, in his book" Of Humai1 Nature," has advanced, as 
discoveries in moral science, that benevolence is only the 
love of power, and cOD1passion the fear of future calamity 
to ourselves. And this our Author has done, not so Dluch 
with the design of exposing the false reasoning of Mr 
Hobbes, but because on so perverse an account of human 
nature he has raised a system, subversive of all justice and 
honesty.t 


· See the 2d Dissertation" On tbe Nature of Virtue." 
t See Serm. i. and xi. and the Preface to- the Volume of Sennon
, 
t See the notes to Senne i. and v. 
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II. The religious system of Bishop Butler is chiefly to 
be collected from the treatise, entitled, " The Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to tbe Constitution and 
Course of Nature." 
" AU things are double one against another, and God 
hath made nothing in1perfect."* On this single observa- 
tion of the son of Sirach, the whole fabric of our Prelate's 
<}efence of religion, in his Analogy, is raised. Instead 
of indulging to idle speculations, how the wor]d might 
possibly have been better than it is; or, forgetful of the 
difference between hypothesis and fact, attempting to ex- 
plain the divine economy with respect to intelligent crea- 
tures, from preconceived notions of his own; he first in- 
quires what the constitution of nature, as n1ade known to 
us in the way of experiment, actually is; and from this, 
now seen and acknowledged, he endeavours to form a 
judgment of that larger constitution, which religion dis- 
covers to us. If the dispensation of Providence we are 
now under, considered as inhabitants of this world, and 
}laving a temporal interest to secure in it, be found, on 
examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece with that 
further dispensation, which relates to us as designed for 
another world, in which we have an eternal interest, de- 
pending on our behaviour here; if both may be traced up 
to the same general laws, and appear to be carried on 
according to the same plan of administration; the fair 
presumption is, that both proceed from one and the same 
Author. And if tbe principal parts objected to in tills 
latter dispensation be sin1ilar to, and of the same kind 
with what we certainly experience under the fOl'rner; 
the objections, being clearly inconclusive in one case, 
because contradicted by plain fact, must, in all reason, be 
allowed to be inconclusive also in tbe other. 
This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to 
what is disputed, from things known to other thingI'" 
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that resemble them, from that part of tbe divine establish- 
ment \vhich is exposed to our view to that more Îrnportant 
one which lies beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be 
just. BJY this method Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the 
system of nature; by the same method Bishop Butler has 
explained the system of grace; and thus, to use the words 
of a writer, \\rholn I quote \vith pleasure, " has formed 
and concluded a happy hl1iance betwecn faith and philo- 
,. 
sophy."* 
And although the argument from analogy be allowed 
to be ilnperfect, and by no means sufficient to solv
 all 
difficulties respecting the gove1.nment of God, and the 
designs of his providence with regard to mankin
; (a 
degree of knowledge, which \ve are not furni
hed with 
faculties for attaining, at least in the present state); yet 
surely it is of impol'tance to learn from it, that the natural 
and moral world arc intimately connected, and parts of 
one stupendous whole, or system; and that the chief ob- 
jections \vhich are broug11t against religion, may be urged 
with equal force against the constitution and course of 
nature, where they arc certainly L:'1lse in f:'lct. And this 
information we may derive from the work before us; the 
proper design of which, it n1ay be of use to observe, is not. 
to prove the truth of religion, either natural or revealed, 
but to confirm that proof; already known, by consider- 
ations from analogy. 
After this account of the method of reasoning enlployed 
by our Author,. let us now advert to his manner of apply- 
ing it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, se- 
condl)., to that of Revealed. 
1. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
life; and with this the treatise begins. Neither the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to 
Bishop Butler, give ground for imagining, that the un- 
known event, death, will be our destruction. The states 


.. IHr l\lainwaring's Dissertation, prefixed to lús volume of Sermons. 
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in which we have formerly existed, in the ''lomb and iu 
infancy, are not nlore different from each other than froll1 
that of mature age in whicl1 we now exist: therefore, 
that \ve shall continue to exist hereafter, in a state as dif- 
ferent from the present as the present is fro111 those through 
which we have passed already, is a presumption fitvoured 
by the analogy of nature. All that ,ve know froin reason 
concerning death, is the effects it has upon anin1al bodies: 
and the frequent instances an10ng men, of the intellectual 
powers continuing in high health and vigour, at the very 
time when a mortal disease is on the point of putting 
an end to al1 the powers of sensation, induce us to hope 
that it may have no effect at all on the human soul, not 
even so much as to suspend the exercise of its faculties; 
though, if it have, the suspension of a po\ver by no n1eaDS 
inlplics its extinction, as sleep or a swoon may convince 
us. 
 
The probability of a future state once granted, an Ínl- 
portant question arises, Ho'v best to :,ecure our interest 
in that state. \Ve find from what passes daily before 
us, that the constitution of nature admits of Inisery as 
well as happiness; that both of these are the consequen- 
ces of our 0\\ n actions; and these consequences 'we are 
enabled to foresee. Therefore, that our happiness or 
misery in a future \vorld may depend on our own actions 
also, and that rewards or punishments hereafter nl
y fol- 
low our good or ill behaviour here, is but ,an appointment 
of the same sort ,vith ,"'hat 

:e experience under the 
divine government, according to the regp.lar co
rse of 
a- 
ture. t 
This supposition is confirmed from another circum- 
stance, that the natural governn1ent of God, under ,,,hich 
we now live, is also lTIoral; in ,vhich re,vards and punish- 
ments are the consequences of actions, considered as vir
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tuous and VICJOUS. Not that every man is rewarded 01- 
punished here in exact proportion to his desert; for the 
essential tendencies of virtue and vice, to produce happi- 
ness and the contrary, are often hindered from taking 
effect from accidental causes. However, there are plain- 
ly the rudiments and beginnings of a righteous adminis. 
tration to be discerned in the con
titution of nature: 
from whence we are led to expect, that these accidental 
hinderances will one day be removed, and the rule of dis- 
tributive justice obtain completely in a more perfect 
state. * 
The moral government of God, thus established, im- 
plies in the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral pos- 
sibility of acting wrong as well as right, in those who are 
the subjects of it. And the doctrine of religion, that the 
present life is in fact a state of probation for a future one, 
is I'endered credible, froll1 its being analogous throughout 
to the general conduct of Providence towards us with res- 
pect to this 'world; in which prudence is necessary to se- 
cure our temporal interest, just as we are taught that vir- 
tue is necessary to secure our eternal interest; and both 
arc trusted to ourselves.t 
But the present life is not metely a state of probation, 
implying in it difficulties and danger, it is also a state of 
discipline and improvement; and that, both in our tem- 
poral and religious capacity. Thus, childhood is a state 
of discipline for youth; youln for manhood; and that for 
old age. Strength of body, and rrlaturity of understand- 
ing, are acquired by degrees; and neither of them 'without 
continual exercise and attention on our part, not only in 
the beginning of life, but through the whole course of it. 
So, again, with respect to our religious concerns, the pre- 
sent world is fitted to be, and to good men is in event, a 
-;tate of discipline and improvelnent for a future one. The 
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:several passions and propensions implanted in our hearts, 
incline us, in a multitude of instances, to forbidden plea- 
sures: this inward infirmity is increased by various snares 
and temptations, perpetually occurring from without: hence 
arises the nece3sity of recollection and self-government, of 
withstanding the calls of appetite, and fonning our minds 
to habits of piety and virtue; habits, of \vhich we are ca- 
pable, and which, to creatures in a state of n10ral imper- 
fection, and fallen from their original integrity, must be of 
the greatest use, as an additional security, over and abovè 
the principle of conscience, from the dangers to which we 
are exposed.* 
Nor is the credibility }1ere given, by the analogy of 
nature, to the general dOLtrine of religion, destroyed or 
weakened by any notions concerning necessity. Of itself 
it is a mere word, the sign of an ab
tract idea; and as 
much requires an agent, that is, a necessary agent, in 
order to effect any thing, as freedol11 requires a free agent. 
Adnlitting it to be speculatively true, if considered as influ- 
encing practice, it is the sanle as false: for it is l11atter of 
experience, that, with regard to our present interest, and 
as inhabitants of this wQrld, \ve are treated as if we wt:re 
free; and therefore the analogy of nature leads us to con- 
clude, that, with regard to our future interest, and as de- 
!Signed for another world, we shall be treated as free also. 
Nor does the opinion of necessity, supposing it possible, at 
an affect either the general proof of religion, or its exter- 
nal evidence. t 
Still objections may be made against the wisdom and 
goodness of the divine government, to which analogy, 
which can only shew the truth or credibility of facts, af- 
fords no answer . Yet even here analogy is of use, if it 
suggest that the divine government is a scheme or system, 
and not a number of unconnected acts, and that this sys- 
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tern is also above our comprehension. Now, the govern- 
ment of the natural ,vorld appears to be a s)7stelTI of this 
kind; ,vith parts, related to èach other, and together con1- 
posing a whole: in ,vhich system, ends are brought about 
by the use of means, many of which means, before expe- 
rience, ,,"ould have been suspected to have had a quite 
contrary tendency; ,vhich is carried on by general laws, 
similar causes uniformly producing similar effects: tbe uti- 
lity of whicl,. g
neral laws, and the inconveniences which 
would probably arise f.rom the occasional or even secret 
suspension of t4em, we are in sonle sort enabled to dis- 
cern;* but of the whole ,ve are incolnpetent judges, be- 
cause of the small part 'which cOllles ,vithin our view. 
Reasoning then from "'hat ,ve know, it i
 highly cJ:edibJe, 
that the governnlcnt of the llloral,vorld is a systelll also 
carried on hy genera] la,,'s, and in ,vhich ends are accom- 
plished by the intervention of Incans; and that both con- 
stitutions, the llat
lral and the 111oral, are so connected, as 
to forn1 together hut one scheme. But of this scheme, as 
that of the natural world taken alone, "
e are not qualified 
to judge, on account of the 111utual respect of the several 
parts to each other and to the ,,,hole, and our own inca- 
pacity to survey the \\-'h01 e, or, ,vith accuracy, any single 
11art. All objections, therefore, to the ,vistlOìll and gooù- 
ness of the divine governillent may be founded merely on 
our ignorance;t and to suc!.. objections our ignorance is 
the proper, and a satisfactor.Y' 
ns'\'er.t 
2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Religion be- 
ing no\v reilloved, our Author proce
ds, in the next place, 
to that which is Revealed; and as an introJuction to an 
inquiry into the Creùibility of Christi:n1ity, begins with 
the con:;idcration of it:; IJllport3.nce. 


.. See a Treatise on Di\ine Benevolence, by Dr Thomas Balguy, Part II. 
t See note F, at the end of this Preface. 
* Part i. Chap, 7. 
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The Importance of Christianity appears in two respects. 
First, In its being a republication of Natural Religion, in 
its native simplicity, with authority, and ,vith circum- 
stances of advantage; ascertaining, in many instances of 
moment; ,,,hat before was only probable, and particularly 
confirminO' the doctrine of a future state of rewards anù 
o 
punislunents. :<<: Secondl!}, As revealing a new dispensa- 
tion of Providence, originating from the pure love and 
metcyof God, and conducted by the mediation of his 
Son, and the guidance of his Spirit, for the recovery and 
salvation of mankind, represented in a state of apostacy 
and ruin. This account of Christianity being adluittcd to 
be just, and the distinct offices of these three divine per- 
sons being once discovered to us, We are åS lunch obliged, 
in point of duty, to acknowledge the relations ,ve stand in 
to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our Mediator and Sancti- 
fier; 
.'8 we are obliged in point of duty to acknowledge 
the relation we stand in to God the Father; although the 
two former of these relations be learnt from revelation 
only, and in the last we are instructed by the light of 
natul
e; the obligation ill either case, arising from the 
offices then1selves, and not at all depending on the manner 
in which they are luade known to us. t 
The presumptions against revelation in general ate, that 
it is not discö'-"el:ablc by reason, that it is unlike to what is 
so discovered, and that it waS introduced and supported 
by miracles. But in a schelne so large as that of the uni- 
verse, unbounded in" extent and everlasting in duration, 
there n1ust of necessity be nU111beriess circumstances 
'" hieh are beyond the reach of our faculties to discern, 
and which can only be known by divine illumination. 
And both ín the natural and lnoral government of the 
world, under which ,ve live, "c find many things unlike 
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one to another, and therefore ought not to wonder if the 
saIne unlikpness obtain between things visible and invisi- 
ble; although it be far from true, that revealed reJigion 
is entirely unlike the constitution of nature, as analogy 
may teach us. Nor is there any thing incredible in reve- 
lation, considered as miraculous; whether lniracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the beginning of the 
. 
world, or after a course of nature has been established. 
Not at tlte beg'inning if tlte world; for then there was 
either no course of nature at all, or a power must have 
been exerted totally different frolD what that course is at 
pl"eSent: All men and aninlals cannot have been born, ai 
they are now; but a pair of each sort must have been pro- 
duced at first, in a way altogether unlike to that in which 
they have been since produced; unless we affinn, that 
men and animals have existed from eternity in an endleSíi 
succession: One miracle, therefore, at least there must 
bave been at the beginning of the world, or at the time 
of man's creation. Not after tlte settlement qf a CfJurse of 
'nature, on account of miracles being contrary to that 
course, or, in other v:ords, contrary to experience; for, 
in order to kno\v 'whether miracles, w'orked in attestation 
of a divine religion, be contrary to experience or not, we 
ought to be acquainted with other cases, sin1Îlar or parallel 
to those in which miracles are alleged to have been 
1\'rought. But where shall we find such similar or parallel 
cases? The 
.or]d which we inl1abit affords none : We 
know of no extraordinary revelations from God to man, 
but those recorded in the Old and New Testament; all of 
which were establisned by miracles: It cannot therefore 
be said, that miracles are incredible, because contrary to 
experience, when al1 tIle experience we }lave is in favour 
of miracles, and on the side of religion.* Besides, in 
reasoning concerniñg miracles, they ought not to be com- 
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rared with common natural events, but with uncommon 
appearances, such as comets, magnetism, electricity; 
which, to one acquainted only with the usual phenomena 
of nature, and the common powers of matter, n1ust, be- 
fore proof of their actual existence, be thought incredible.- 
The presumptions against RevcIation in general being 
dispatched, objection8 against the Christian Revelation in 
particular, against the scheme of it, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are considered next. Now, 
supposing a revelation to be really given, it is highly pro- 
bable beforehand, that it must contain many things ap- 
pearing to us liable to objections. The acknowledged 
dispensation of nature is very diflerent fronl what we 
should have expected: reasoning then from analogy, the 
revealed dispensation, it is credible, would be also difle- 
rent. Nor are we in any sort judges at what tin1e, or in 
\vhat degree, or manner, it is fit or expedient for God to 
instruct us, in things confessedly of the greatest use, either 
by natural reason, or by supernatural information.. Thus, 
arguing on speculation only, and without expel'ience, it 
would seem very unlikely that so in1portant a remedy as 
that provided by Christianity, for the recovery of man- 
kind from a state of ruin, should have been tor so many 
ages withheld; and, when at last vouchsafed, should be 
imparted to so few; and, after it has been inlparted, 
should be attended with obscurity and doubt. And just 
so we might have argued, before experience, concerning 
the remedies provided in nature for bodily diseases, to 
which by nature we are exposed: for many of these were 
unknown to mankind for a number of ages; are known 
but to few now; sOlne important ones probably not dis- 
covered yet; and those which are, neither certain in their 
application, nor universal in their use: And the same 
mode of reasoning that would lead us to expect they 
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sþonlel hayl' been so, ,vouId lead us to expect, that the ne- 
cessity of thelu should have been superseded, by there 
being no diseases; as the necessity of the Christian scheme, 
it may be thought, nlÌght also have been superseded, by 
11reventing the fall of lnan, so that he should not have 

tood in need of a Redeemer at all. * 
As to objections against the 'wisdon1 and goodness of 
Christianity, the san1C ans\ver may be applied to them as 
was to the like objections ag
tinst the constitution of nature. 
For here also, Christianity is a schelne or economy, com- 
po
ed of various parts, fonning a \vhole, in ,vhich scheme 
lueans are used for the accomplishing of ends; and 'which 
is conducted by genera] laws, of all of which we know as 
little as we do of the constitution of nature. And the geem- 
ing want of wisdom or goodness in this system is to be as- 
cribed to the same cause, as the like appearances of defects 
in the natural system; our inability to discern the whole 
scheme, and our ignorance of the relation of those parts 
\vhich a1'(\ discernible to others beyond our view'. 
rïhe objections against Christianity, as a matter of fact; 
and against the wisdon1 and goodness of it, haYing been 
obviated together, the chief of them are now to be consi- 
dered distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against 
the entire system itself
 is of this sort: The restoration 
of mankinrl, represen
a. in Scripture as the great design 
of the gospel, is described as requiring a long series of 
n1cans, and pcrsons, and dispensations, before it can be 
brought to its con1pletion; whereas the ,,-hole ought to 
bave been cffècted at once. N ow every thing we see in 
the course of nature, shews the folly of this objection. 
For in the natural course of Providence, ends arc brought 
:;tbout by Ineans, not operating inlmediately and at once, 
but deliberately and in a ,vay of progression; one thing 
being subservient to another, thi
 to somewhat further. 
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The change of seasons, the ripening of fruits, the growth 
of vegetable and animal bodies, are instances of this. And 
therefore, that the san1C progressive method should be fol- 
lo,ved in the dispensation of Christianity, as is observed in 
the common dispensation of Providence, is a reasonable 
expectation, justified by the analogy of nature. · 
. Another circumstance, objected to in the Christian 
scheme, is the appointn1ent of a l\tIediator, and the saving 
of the ,,'orId through him. But the visible government 
of God being actually adn1inistered in this way, or by the 
mediation and instrumentality of others, there can be no 
general presumption against an appointment of this kind, 
against his invisible government being exercised in tbe 
saIne manner. We have seen already, that with regard 
to oUl'selves this visible government is carried on- by re- 
wards and punishments; for happiness and misery are the 
consequences of our own actions, considered as virtuous 
and vicious; and these consequences ""e are enabled to 
foresee. I t might have been imagined, before consulting 
experience, that after "Te had rendered ourselves liable to 
1n
sery by our own ill conduct, sorro\v for \vhat was past, 
and behaving well for the future, would, alone and of 
thcl11selves, hayc exempted us fronl deserved punishnlent, 
and restored us to the divine favour. But the fact is 
otherwise; and real refornlation is often found to be of 
no avail, so as to secure the criminal from poverty, sick... 
ness, infan1Y, and death, the never-failing attendants on 
vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain degree. By 
the course of nature then it appears, God does not always 
pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there is provision 
made, even in nature, that the miseries which men brinO" 
o 
on themselves by unlawful indulgences, lllay in Inany 
cases be mitigated, and in son1e removed; partly by ex- 
traordinary exertions of the offender hin1sel
 but more 
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especiaHy and frequently by the intervention of ot11ers, 
who voluntarily, and froln motives of cOlnpassion, submit 
to labour and sorrow, such as produce long and lasting in- 
conveniences to themselves, as the means of rescuing ano- 
ther from the 'wretched t:ñccts of forn1er in1prudences. Vi- 
carious punishment, therefore, or one per
on's sufferings 
contributing to the ]
elief of another, is a providential dis- 
position in the economy of nature:. And it ought not to 
be matter of surprise, if by a method analogous to this we 
be redeemed fron1 sin and misery, in the econolny of grace. 
That mankind at present are in a state of degradation, dif- 
ferent from that in which they were originally created, is 
the very ground of the Christian revelation, as contained in 
the Scriptures. "'''hether we acquiebce in the account, that 
our being placed in such a state is owing to the crime of 
our first parents, or chuse to ascribe it to any other cause, 
it makes no difference as to our condition: the vice and 
unhappiness of the world. are still there, notwithstanding 
all our suppositions; nor is it Christianity that hath put us 
into this state. 'Ve learn also from the same Scriptures, 
what experience and the use of expiatory sacrifices from the 
most early tin1es might have taught us, that repentance 
alone is not sufficient to prevent the fatal consequences of 
past transgressions: But that stiH there is roon1 tor mercy, 
and that repentance shall be available, though not of itsel
 
yet through the mediation of a divine person, the Messiah; 
who, from the sublimest principles of cOInpassion, when 
we were dead in trespasses and sins,t suffered and died, 
the innocent for the guilty, the just tor the unjust,t that 
we might have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins. II In what 'way the death of Christ 
was of that efficacy it is said to be, in prøcuring the re- 
conciliation of sinners, the Scriptures have not eXplain.. 


· See note I, at the end of this Preface. 
t Ephes. ü. J. I J Pet. ili. 18. " Coloss. i. 14. 
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ed: It is enough that the doctrine is revealed; that it is 
not contrary to any truth which reason and experience 
teach us; and tbat it accords in perfect harmony with the 
usual method of the divine conduct in the government of 
the \vorld. '*' 
A aain it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
o 
were true, it must have been universal, and could not 
have been left upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his 
natural providence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not 
only among creatures of the same @pecies, but to the same 
individuals also at different times. Had the Christian re- 
velation been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of 
men's abilities, both of Dlind and body, their variou::;; 
means of improvement, and other external advantages, 
some persons D1ust soon have been in a situation, with 
respect to religious knowledge, much superior to that of 
others, as DIuch perhaps as they are at present: And all 
men will be equitably dealt with at last; and to 'whom 
little is given, of him little win be required. Then, as to 
tl1e evidence of religion being left doubtful, difficulties of 
this sort, like difficulties in practice, afford scope and op- 
portunity for a virtuous exercise of the understanding, and 
dispose the mind to acquiesce and rest satisfied with any 
evidence that is real. In the daily commerce of life, men 
are obliged to act upon great uncertainties, with regard to 
success in their temporal pursuits: and the case with re- 
gard to religion is parallel. Howe\"er, though religion be 
not intuitively true, the proofs of it which we have are 
l.mply sufficient in reason to induce us to embrace it; and 
dissatisfaction with those proofs may possibly be men's 
own fault.t 
Nothing renIains but to attend to the positive e,idence 
there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its 
direct and fundamental proofs, which are miracles and 
prophecies; there are many collateral circumstanccf!"I 
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which J11ay be united into one view, and altogether may 
be considcred as making up one argument. In this 'way 
of treating the subject, the revelation, whether real or 
other\vise, may be supposed to be ""holly historical: th(' 
general design of which appears to be, to give an account 
of the condition of religion, and its professors, viith a COll- 
cise narration of the political state of things, as L'1r as reli- 
gion is affected by it, during a great length of time, near 
six thousand years of ,vhich arc already pa5t. :Thiore par- 
ticularly, it comprehends an account of God's entering 
into covenant ,vith one nation, the Jews, that he would 
be their God, and that they should be his people; of his 
often interposing in their affairs; giving them the pro... 
lnise, and afterwards the possession, of a' flourishing coun- 
try; assúring theI11 of the greatest national prosperity, in 
case of their obedience, and threatening the severest na- 
tional punishll1ent, in case they forsook him, and joined 
in the idolatry of their pagan neighbours. It contains 
also a prcdiction of a particular person to appear in the 
ful11ess of tin1e, in '''D0I11 all the proIl1ises of God to the 
J e\vs were to be fulfilled: And it relates, that, at the 
tin1e expC'cted, a person did actually appear, assun1Ïng to 
be the Savionr foretold; that he ,vorked various n1iraclcc; 
among them, in confinnation of his divine authority; and, 
as was foretold also, was rejectcd and put to death by the 
very people v:ho had long dcsired and waited for his cuI11- 
ing: But that his religion, in spite of all opposition, was 
established in the \vòrld by his disciples, invested with 
supetnatural po\vers for that purpose; of the fate and for- 
tunes of which l.eligion there is a propheticaJ descript.ion, 
carried down to the end of time. Let anyone no,v, after 
reading the above history, and not knowing ,vhether the 
whole were not a fiction, be supposed to ask, \Vhethcr all 
that is here related be true? and instead of a direct 
answer, let hÏ1n be informed of the several acknowledged 
f:
cts, ,,
hich arc found to correspond to it in real life ; and 
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then, let hilll C0111pare the history and facts together, and 
observe the astonishing coincidence of both: Such a joint 
revie\v must appeal" to hin1 of very great 'weight, and to 
amount to evidence sOlne\vhat Inore than human. And 
unless the whole :;eries, and every particular CirC111nstance 
contained in it, can be thought to have arisen froln acci- 
dent, the truth of Christianity is proved. * 
The view here given of the moral and religious systems 
of Bishop Butler, it ,,,ill immediately be perceived, is 
chiefly intended for younger students, especially for stu- 
dents in divinity; to ,vhom it is hoped it nlay be of use, 
so as to encourage them to peruse, with proper diligence? 
the original works of the Author hin1self. For it nlay be 
necessary to observe, that neither of the volumes of this 
excellent Prelate are addressed to those ,vho read for 
an1usement, or curiosity, or to get l'id of tinle. AU sub- 
jects are not to be cOlnprehended ,,,ith the san1e ease; and 
Jl10rality and religion, ,,,hen treated as sciences, each ac- 
companied with difficulties of its o,yn, can neither of them 
be understood as they ought, without a very peculiar at- 
tention. But morality and religion are not merely to ùe 


:II' Chap. 7. To the Analogy are subjoined t".o Dissert.ations, both original1y 
inserted in the body of the work. One on Personal Identity, in whieh are 
contained some strictures on :\Ir Locke, who asserts that consciousness makØ>> 
or constitutes personal identity; whereas, as our author observes, consciousnes
 
makes only personality, or is necessary to the idea of a person, i. e, a thinking 
intelligent being, but presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, personal 
identity; just as knowledge presupposes truth, but do;s not constitute it. 
Consciousness of past actions does indeed shew us the identity of ourselves, or 
gives us a certain assurance that we are the same persons or living agents 
now, which we were at the time to which our remembrance can look back; 
but still we should be the same persons as we were, though this consciou6ne
;s 
of what is past were wanting, though aU that had been done by us formerly 
were forgotten; unless it be true, that no l
rson has existed a single moment 
beyoud ""hat he can remember. The other dis
ertation is On the Nature if 
l':'irtue, which properly belongs to the moral !:'
'stem of our Author, already 
explained. 
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studied as sciences, or as being speculatively true; they 
are to be regarded in another and higher 1ight, as the rule 
of life and manners, as containing authoritative directions 
by which to regulate our faith and practice. And in this 
view, the infinite inlportance of them considered, it can 
never be an indifferent matter whether they be received or 
rejected. For both claim to be the voice of God; and 
whether they be 80 or 
ot, cannot be known, till their 
claims be impartialJy examined. If they indeed come from 
Him, we are bound to conform to them at our peril: nor 
is it left to our choice, whether we will submit to the obli- 
gations they impose upon us or not; for subn1Ít to them 
we must, in such a sense, as to incur the punishments de- 
nounced by both agaiIu;t wilful disobedience to their in- 
junctions. 



The following Epitaph, said to be written by Dr Nathaniel 
Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble stone, in the cathedral 
church of Bristol, placed over the spot where the remains of 
Bishop Butler are deposited; and which, as it is now almost 
obliterated, it may be worth while here to preserve. 


H. S. 


Reverendus admodum in Clzristo Pate,. 


JOSEPHUS BUTLER, LL.D. 


Hujusce primo Diæceseos 
Deinde Dunelmensis Episcopus. 
Qualis quantusq; Vir erat 
Sua lihentissime agnovit ætas: 
Et si ljuid Præsuli aut Scriptori ad fåmam valent 
/tlell.
 altissima, 
I ngenii perspicacis et suhacti Vis, 
.A.nimusq; pius, simplex, candidus, liheralis, 
Pr!ortui haud facile evanescet memoria. 
Ohiit Bathoniæ 16 Kalend. Julii, 
A. D. 1752. 
Annos '/tatu.s 60. 
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Page xvi. A. 


DR BUTLER, when Bishop of Bristol, put up a cross, a plain piece of marble 
inlaid, in the chapel of his episcopal house. This, which was ;ntf'nded by tbe 
blameless Prelate merely as a sign or memorial, tbat true Christian
 are to bear 
their cross, and not to be ashamed of following a crucified l\Iastcr, wa3 consi- 
dered as affording a presumption that he was secretly inclined to Popish forms 
and ceremonies, .md had no great dislike to Popery itself. And on account of 
the offence it occasioned, both at the time and since, it were to be "ish ed, in 
prudence, it had not been done. 


Page xix, ß, 


1\Iany of the sentiment..;, in these Two Discourses of Bishop Butler, concern- 
ing the sovereign good of man; the impossibility of procuring it in the pr
sent 
life; the unsatisfactoriness of earthly enjoymeut8; together with tbe somewhat 
beyond and above them all, which once attained, there will rest notlJing further 
to be wished or hoped; and which is then only to be expected, when we shall 
have put off this mortal body, and our union with God shall be complete; occur 
in Hooker's Ecclesiastica.l Pt')lity, Book I. 
 xi. 


Page xxiii. C, 


\Vhen the first edition of this Prèface was published, I had in vain endea- 
voured to procure a sight of the papers, in which Bishop Butler was accused of 
having died a Papist, and Archbishop Seeker's replies to them j though I wen 
remembered to have read both, when they first appeared in tbe public prints. 
But a learned professor in tIIe university of Oxford has furnished me with the 
whole controversy in its original form; a brief history of which it p1ay not b
 
W1acceptable to oflèr here to the curious reader. 
d 
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1:'OfES TO TIlE I'REFACE 


The attack w
s opened ill the year 1767, in an anonymous pamphl
t, entitled, 
" 1
he !toot of Protestant En-ors examined j" in which the author ass
rted, that, 
" by an anecdote lately given him," that" same prelate" (who at the hottom of 
the page is called B-p of D-m) " is said to ha"e died in the communion 
of a church, that makes much use of saints. saint's days, and aU the trumpery 
of saint worship, It \\11en this remarkable fact, now first divulged. came to be 
n'eneralIy known, it occasioned, ao; might be expected, no little alanu; and in- 

 . 
teIJigence of ii was no sooner com,' eyed to Archbishop Seeker, than in a short 
letter, signed .Jlisopscudes, and printed in the" St James'!; Chronicle of l\lay 
9," he calle(l upon the writer to produce his authority for publishing" so gross 
and scandalous a falsehood." To this challenge an immediate answer was re- 
turned by the author of the pnmphlet, who, now assuming the name of Phile- 
lClltheros, infol'med JJfisopsf'udes, through tbe channel of the same paper, that 
" such anecdote had been given him j and that he was yet of opinion that there 
was nothing improbable in it, when it is considerc(l that ,the same Prelate put 
IIp the Popish in.signia of the Cross in IIis chapel, whell at Bristol j and in his 
last Episcopal Charge, has squinted vcry much towRl\.1s that super;:;tition." IIcrc 
we find the accusation not only I'epeated, but supported by reasons, such as 
they are, of which it seemed necessary that some nùtice should be taken; nor 
did the Archhishop conceive it unbecoming his own dignity to stand up on this 
occasion, as the vin{licator of innocence against the calumniator of the helpless 
(It'ad. A('cordil1
ly, in a second letter in the same newspaper of )Iay 2:3, and 
suhscrihed Jfisoj1.';:clldes as before; after reciting from Bishop Butler's SermOl"J 
before the Lords, the vcry passage here printed in the Preface, and observing, 
that " there are, in the same Sermon, declarations as strong as can be luade, a- 
gainst temporal punishment for heresy, schism, or even for idolatry ;H his Grace 
expresses himself thus: " Now he (Bishop IJutler) was uni,-ersaUy esteemed, 
throughout his life, a man of strict piety and honesty, as 'well as uncommon 
abilities, lIe ga\'e al1 the proof.;, public and private, which' his statiòn led him 
to give, and they were decisive and daily, of his continuing to the last a sincere 
member of the church o
' England. '1\ or had ever any of his acquaintance, or 
1110<;t intimate friends, nor have the to this day, the leac;t doubt of it." As to 
putting up a cross in his chnpc1, t!.e Archbishop frankly 01\ ns, that for himsdf 
be wishes he had not; and thinks that in so doing the Bishop did amiss. But 
then he asks, ., Can that be opposed, as any proof of Popery, to all the eviùence 
on the other side; or even to the single evidence of the abov
-mentioned 
S((r1110n? 1\lost of our churches have cro:,>
es upon them: Are they there- 
fore Popish churches? The Luth(.rans have more tlJém crosses in th{.irs: 
Are the Lutherans the1'e(01'e Papists?U And as to the Charge, no Papist.. 
his Grace remarks, would have spoken as I3io.;hop Butler there does, of 
the ohservances' peculiar to Homan Catholic,,>, some of' which he expressly 
censures as wrong and superstitious, and others as made 
ubservient to 
the purposes of superstition, ancl, on these accounts, aholi5hed at the Uefor- 
mation, After the publication of this letter, Pltilelcui/lcros replied in a 
hort 
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defence of his own c011l1uct, but without producing any thing new in confirma- 
tion of what he had advance(l And here the controversy, 
o far as the two 
principals were concerned, seems to have ended. 
But the dispute was not suffered to die away quite so soon. For in the 
same year, and in the same newspaper of July 21, another letter appeared; in 
which the author 110t only contended that tbe cross in the Episcopal chapel at 
BrÏstol, and the Charge to the clergy of Durham in 1751, amount to full 
proof of a strong attachment to the idolatrouo; communion of the church of 

ome, but, with the reader's leave, he would fain account for the BisllOp's 
,
 tendency this way." And this he attempted to do, " from the natural melan- 
choly and gloominess of Dr Butler's disposition; from his great fondnes!> for 
the lives of Romish saint", and their books of mystic piety; from his drawing 
the notions of teaching men religion, not from the New Te!>tament, but from 
philosophical and political opinions of his own; and above all, from his tran- 
sition from a strict dissenter among!>t the presbyterians to a rigid churchman, 
and his sudden and unexpected elevation to great wealth and dignity in the 
church." The attack, thus ren
wed, excited the Archbishop's attention a sc. 
cond time, and drew from him a fresh answer. subscribed also 11Iisopscudcs, in 
the" 8t James's Chronicle of Augu!>t 4." In this letter, our excellent :\'Ietro- 
po1itan, first of all obliquely hinting at the unfairness of sitting in judgment on 
the character of a man who Il3.d been dead 15 years; and then reminding his 
correspondent, that" full proof had been already published, that Bishop Butler 

bhorred Popery as a vile corruption of Christianity, and that it might bp 
prmoed, if needful, that he held the Pope to be the antichri
t;" (to which de- 
cisive te<itimonies of undoubted aversion from the Romish church, another is 
also added in the Po
tscript, his taking, when promoted to the see of Durhall1
 
for his domestic chaplain, Dr Nath. Forster, who had published, not four 
.ears 
before, a Sennon, entitled, I->opery destructive of the Evidence of Christianity;) 
proceeds to observe, "That the natural melancholy of the Bishop's temper 
would rather have fixed him among!'>t his first friend
, than prompted him to 
the change he made: That he read books of all sorts, as well as books of mystic 
piety, and knew how to pick the good that was in them out of the bad: That 
his opinions were exposed without reserve in his Analogy and his Sennons, 
and if the doctrine of either be Popish or unscriptural, the learned world hath 
mistaken strangely"in admiring both: That, instead of being a strict dissen- 
ter, he never was a communicant in any dissenting assembly; on the contrary, 
that he went occasionally, from his early years, to the established worship, and 
became a constant conformist to it when he was harely of age, and entered 
bimself, in 1714, of Oriel-college; That his elevation to great dignity in the 
church. far from being sudden and unexpected, wa<; a gradual and natural rise, 
through a '\'ariety of preferment
, and a period of 32 years: That, as Bishop 
of Durham, he bad very little authority beyond his brethren, and in ecclesi- 
astical matters, had none beyond the111: a larger income th
 most of them 
he had; but this he employed, not, as WR<:; in
inuated, in augmenting the pomp 
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of wor5hip in hi
 cathedral, where, indeed, it is no greater than in others, but 
for the purposes of charity, and in the repairing of his houses." After these 
remarks, the letter closes with the following words: "Upon the whole, few 
accusations, so entirely groundless, have been so pertinaciously, I am unwilling 
to say maliciously, carried on, as the present; and surely it is high time for 
the authors and abettors of it, in mere common prudenc
 to shew some re- 
gard, if not to trutb, at least to shame." 
It only remains to be mentioned, that the above letters of Archbishop Seckel" 
bad such an effect on a writer who signed himself in the " 8t James's Chro- 
nicle of August 25," .A Dissenting }'fini..ster, that he declar
d it as his opinion. 
that "the author of the pamphlet, called, The Root of Protestant Errors ex- 
amined, and his friends, were obliged in candour, in justice, and in honour, to 
retract their charge, unless they could establish it on much better grounds than 
had hitherto appeared:" and he expressed his " hopes, that it would be under- 
stood that the dissenters in general had no hand in the accusation, and tbat it 
had only been the act of two or three mistaken men," Another person also, 
" a foreigner by birth," as he says of himself, who had been long an admirer of 
Bishop Butler, and had perused with great attention all that had been written 
on both sides in the present controversy, confesses he had been " wonderfully 
pleased with observing, with what candour and temper, as well as clearness 
and solidity, he was vindicated from tile aspersions laid against him." All the 
adversaries of our Prelate, however, had not the virtue or seno;e to be thus con- 
,-inced; some of whom still continued, unùer tile signatures of Old lJlartin. 
Latimer, An Impartial Protestant, Patllinus, J..'Iisonothos, to repeat tbcir con- 
futed falsehoods in tbe public prints; as if the curse of calumniators had fallen 
upon them, and their memory, by being long a traitor to truth, had taken at 
last a severe revenge, and compelled them to credit their own lie. The first of 
these gentlemen, Old :J.fartin, who dates from Newcastle, ::\lay 29, from the 
rancour and malignity with which his letter abounds, and from the particular 
virulence he disc9vers towards the characters of Bishop Butler and his defender, 
I conjecture to be no otber than the very person who had already figured in 
this dispute, so early as the year l'i 52; of whose work, entitled, " A Serious 
Inquiry into the {;sc and Importance of External Religion," the reader will 
find some account in the notes subjoined to the Bishop's Charge, in the second 
volume. .,. . 


Page xxiii. D. 


The letters, with a sight of which I was indulged by the favour of our pre- 
sent most worthy Metropolitan, are all, as I remember, "Tapped together un- 
der one cover; .on the back of which is written, in Archbishop Seeker's own 
]13nd, the following words, or words to this effect, " Presumptive Arguments 
t}lat Bishop Butler did not die a l>apist." 
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Page xxix, E. 


u Far be it from me," says the excellent Dr T. Balguy, Jft " to dispute the re- 
ality of a moral principle in the human heart. Iftel its existence; I clearly 
discern its use and importance. But in no respect is it 'more important, than 
as it suggests the idea of a moral governor. Let this idea be once effaced. and 
the principle of consci
nce will soon be found weak and-ineffectual. Its in- 
fluence on men's conduct has, indeed, been too much undervalued by some 
philosophieal inquirers. But be tbat influence, while it lasts, more or less, it 
is ndt a steady and perm,anent principle of action, Unhappily we always have 
it in our power to lay it asleep,-Ncglect alone will suppr
ss and stifle it., and 
bring it almost into a state of stupefaction, Nor can any thing, less than the 
terrors of religion, awaken our minds from this dangerous and deadly sleep. 
It can never be a matter of indifference to a t"inking man, whether he is to be 
happy or miserable beyond the grave.." 


Page xxxvi. F. 


TILe ignorance if Tluzn is a favourite doctrine with Bishop Butler. It occurs 
in the Second Part of the Analogy; it makes the subject of his Fifteenth 
Sermon; and we meet with it again in his Charge. 'VhetllCr, sometimes, it 
he not carried to a length which is excessive, may admit of doubt.. 


rage xxxvü. G. 


Admirable to this purpose are the words of Dr T. Balguy, in the 9th of his 
Discourses, already referred to, p. Ixiii. "The doctrine of a life to come, some 
persons will say, is a doctrine of natural religion; and can never, therefore, be 
properly alleged to shew the importance of revelation. They judge, perhaps, 
from the frame of the world, that the present system is impC1fict; th
y see 
desigus in it, not yet completed; and they think they have grounds for expect- 
ing another state, in which these designs shall befartlter carried on, and brought 
to a conclusion, worthy of infinite wisdom. I am not concerned to dispute the 
}ustness of this reasoning; nor do I wish to dispute it. Uut how far will it 
reach? 'Vill it lead us to the Christian doctrine of a judgment to come? 'Vill 
it give us the prospect of an eternity of happiness? Nothing of all th
s. It 
shews us only, that death is not the end of our beings; that we are likely to 
pass hereafter into other systems, more favourahle than the present to the great 

ll(ls of God's prO\'idence, the t,irtue and the happiness of his intelligent crea- 
tures. But into what systems we are to be removed; what new scenes are to 
be presented to us, either of pleasure or pain; what new parts we shall have 
to att, and to what trials and temptations we may yet b
 exposed; on all these 


* Di!!rou
 ix, 
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subjects we know just nothing. That our happiness fir ever depends on our 
conduct here, i
 a mo!;t important proposition, which we learn onl!! from re'L'
- 
hazon." 


rage xxxviii. II. 


" In the common affairs of life, common eJ'pc1'ience is sufficient to direct us. 
But will common experience serve to guide our judgment concerning tbe fall 
and redemption of mankind? trom what we see e"ery day, can we e"'plain the 
comm.ence11lfnl, or forl.'tel the dissolution of the world? To judge of events like 
these. we fhouM be conversant in the history of other planets; should be di')- 
tinctly infonned of God's various dispensations to all the different orders of ra- 
tional beings. Instead, then, of grounding our religious opinions on what 'Lve 
call cJ.,"perie1tce, let us apply to a. more certain guide, let us hearken to the tes- 
timo1lyof God himself. The credibility of human testimony, and the conduct 
of human agents, are subjects perfectly within the reach of our natural faculties; 
and we ought to desire no firmer foundation for our belief of reljgion, than for 
the judgments we fonn in the common affilirs of life: where we see a little 
plain testimony easily outweighs the most specious conjectures, and not seldom 
c\"en strong probabilities," Dr Balguy's 4th charge. See also an e"\:'cellent 
pamphlet, entitled, " Remarks on :\1r IIume's Essay on the Natural History of 
Religion, 
 5.; and the 6Ù1 of Dr I'>oweU's Discourses. 


Page xlii. I." 


Dr .Arthur A!'hley Sykes, from whose writings some good may he coUect- 
ed out of a multitude of things of a contrary tendency, in" hat he is pleased 
to call" The Scripture doctrine of Redemption,"" opposes what is here advan- 
ced by Bishop Butler; quoting his words, but without mentioning his naml'. 
If what is said above be not thought a suGìcient answer to the objections of 
this author, the reader may do well to consult a Charge " On the Use and 
Abuse of 11hilosophy in the study of' Rcligion," hy the late Dr Powell; who 

eelns to me to havc had the ohservations ot' Dr Sykes in his view, where he is 
confÚting the reasonings of certain philosophi7ing divines against the doctrine 
of the atonement. Powcll's Discour
es, Ch
'ge III, p. 342-348. 


* See the observations 011 the t('xt8 rited in his first chapter, and a1go in clJaplcrs th(' fifth 
.mJ sixth, 
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.1.-\ D '"'ER TISEl\IF4NT. 


IF the reader should llleet here ,vith any 
tIling ,vhicil lIe had not lJefore attended to, it 
"rill not be in the observations llpon the con- 
stitution and course of nature, these being an 
obvious; but in the application of thenl: in 
1vhich, though there is nothing bllt ,vhat ap- 
pears to lIlë of SOine real ,veight, and there- 
fore of great inlportance; yet he ,viII observe 
several things ,vllich will al)pear to hilll of 
Yer.y little, if he can tllinl
 things to be of 
little inll)oltance, ,,
hicll are of allY real 
,veight at aU, upon SllCh a. sll
ject as religion.. 
Ho,ve'
er, tile proper force of the foJlo,ving 
treatise, lies in the ,vhole gelleral analogy 
considered together. 
It is con1C, I kno\v not ho\v, to be taken 
for granted, by many persons, that Christiani- 
ty is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but 
that it is no,v, at Iellgth, discovered to be fic- 
titious. And accordingly they treat it, as i
 
in the present age, this \vere an agreed point 
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among all people of discernn1ent; and nothing 
remained, bllt to set it lil) as a principal sub- 
ject of l11irth and ridicllle, as it ,vere by ,ray 
of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted 
the pleasures of the ,vorld. On the contrary, 
thus llluch, at least; ,,"in be llcre found, 110t 
taken for granted, IJut IJroved, that any rea- 
sonable luan, ,vl1o ,viH thorough],Y consider 
the nlatter, IlIa}" be as 111l1Ch assured as he is 
of his 0"'11 being, tllat it is not, ho,v"cycr, so 
clear a case, that there is nothing in it. rrhere 
is, I tllÍnk, strong evidence of its truth; but-- 
it is certain 110 one can, upon J)rinciples of 
reaS011, be satisfied of the contrary. A11d the 
practical conse<111cncc to be dra,vB fi"OIll this, 
is 110t attended to, b.y everyone ,rho is con- 
cerned Ï11 it. 


.L
IlI!J 173ö. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


. 


PROBABLE e\yidence is essentially distinguished 
from demonstrative by this, that it achnits of de- 
grees, and of all variety of theIn, fi
oln the highest 
moral certainty, to the very lo\vest presumption. 
'Ve cannot; indeed, say a thing is probably true 
upon one very slight presulnption for it; because, 
as there may be probabilities on both sides of a 
question, there Inay be SOlne against it: and though 
there be not, yet a slight presuluption does not 
beget that degree of conviction, ,vhich is implied 
in saying a thing is probably true. But that the 

lightest possible presulnption is of the nature of 
a probability, appears froln hence, that such lo,v 
presumption, often repeated, will alnount even to 
In oral certainty. Thus, a man's ha\ing observed 
the ebb and flo\v of the tide to-day, affords some 
sort of presulnption, though the lo\vest imaginable, 
that it lnay happen again to-lnorrow; but the ob- 
servation of this e\yent for so many days, and 
months, and ages together, as it has been observed 
by mankind, gives us a full assurance tbat it ,viII. 
\ 
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That ,\
hich chiefly constitutes probability, is 
expressed in the word likely, i. e. like some truth,:I(: 
or true event; like it, in itself: in its evidence, in 
SOine more or fewer of its CirCU111stances. }
or 
,vhen we deterlnine a thing to be probably true, 
suppose that an event has or will COine to pass, 'tis 
froln the mind's relnarking in it a likeness to SOine 
other event, ,vhich we have observed has come to 
pass. And this observation forIns, in numberlBSs 
daily instances, a presumption, opinion, or full 
conviction, that such event has or 
?ill come to 
pass; according as the observation is, that the like 
event has sometiines, lTIOst commonly, or always, 
so far "as our observation reaches, COine to pass at 
like distances of time, or place, or upon like occa- 
sions. Hence arises the belief; that a child, if it 
lives twenty years, ,vill grow up to the stature and 
strength of a man; that lood will contribute to the 
preservation of its life, and the ,vant of it for such 
a number of days be its certain destruction. So, 
like,,
ise, the rule and measure of our hopes and 
fears concerning the success of our pursuits; our 
expectations that others ""ill act so and so in such 
circumstances; and our judglnent that such actions 
proceed froln sucll principles ;.......all these rely upon 
our having 'obser,"'ed the like to \vhat ,ve hope, 
fear, expect, judge; I say, upon our having ob- 
served the like, either with respect to others or 
ourselves. And thus, ,vhereas the prince, t who 


· Verisimile. 
t The story is told by Mr Locke, in the chapter of Proba- 
bnity. 
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bad always lived in a ,varm climate, naturally con- 
cluded, in the \\
ay of analogy, that there ,vas no 
such thing as water's becOlning hard, because he 
bad always observed it to be fluid and yielding; 
,ve, on the contrary, froln analogy, conclude, that 
there is no presu111ption at all against this; that 
it is supposable there may be frost in England any 
gi\
en day in January next; probable, that there 
,vill on some day of the lllonth; and that there is 
a moral certainty, i. e. ground for an expectation, 
,vithout any doubt of it, in some part or other of 
the ,,,inter. 
Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but 
an ÎInperfect kind of information, and is to be con- 
sidered as relative only to beings of limited capa- 
cities. For nothing ,vhich is the possible object of 
knowledge, ,,,"hether past, present, or future, can 
be probable to an infinite Intelligence; since it 
cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself; 
certainly true, or certainly false. But to us, pro- 
bability is the very guide of life. 
From these things it follows, that in questions 
of difficulty, or such as are thought so, where more 
satisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not seen, 
if the result of examination be, that there appears, 
upon the \vhole, any the lowest presumption on 
one side, and none on the other, or a greater pre- 
sUlnption on one side, though in the lowest degree 
greater, this determines the question, even in mat- 
ters of speculation; and, in matters of practice, 
wiU lay us under an absolute and forma) obliga- 
tion, in point of prudence and of intel.est, tg act 
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upon that presunlption, or low probability, though 
it be so lo"r as to Ieaye the mind in very great 
doubt "rhich is the truth. For surely a Inan is as 
really bound in prudence to do what upon the 
whole appears, according to the best of his judg- 
1nent, to be for his happiness, as what he certain]y 
knows to be so. Nay, further, in questions of 
great consequence, a reasonable luan ,viII think it 
concerns hiln to remark lower probabilities and 
presumptions than these; such as alnount to no 
lnore than sho,ving one side of a question to be as 
supposable and credible as the other; nay, such 
as but alnount to luuch less even than this. For 
lllunberless instances Inight be mentioned respect- 
ing the cotnmoÍ1 pursuits of life, "There a luan 
,,",ould be thought, in a literal sense, distracted, 
who ,vould not act, and with great application too, 
not only upon an even chance, but upon tlluch less, 
and where the probability or chance was greatly 
against his succeeding. 
 
It is not illY design to inquire further into the 
nature, the foundation, ...,l1d lueasure of probability; 
or whence it proceeds, that lilceness should beget 
that presUlllption, opinion, and full conyiction, 
which the hUlnan mind is forIlled to receive fronl 
it, and which it does necessarily produce in every 
one; or to guard against the errors to which rea- 
soning from analogy is liable. This belongs to 
the subject of logic, and is a part of that subject 
,vhich has not yet been thoroughly considered. 


· See Chap. vi. Part 2. 
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Indeed I shall not take upon Ine to say, how far 
the extent, compass, and force, of analogical rea- 
soning, can be reduced to general heads and rules, 
and the whole be forlned into a system. But 
though so little in this ,vay has been attempted 
by those ,vho have treated of our intellectual 
po\vers, and the exercise of theIn, this does not 
hinder but that we may be, as ,ve unquestionably 
are, assured, that analogy is of ,veight, in various 
degrees, to\\Tards deterlnining our judglnent, and 
our practice. Nor does it in any wise cease.. to be 
of \veight in those cases, because persons, either 
given to dispute, or ,vho require things to be 
stated with greater exactness than our faculties 
appear to adn1it of in practical nlatters, may find 
other cases, in ,vhich it is not easy to say, \vhether 
it be, or be not, of any weight; or instances of 
seeming analogies, which are really of none. It is 
enough to the present purpose to observe, that 
this general way of arguing is evidently natural, 
just, and conclusive. I
"or there is no luan can 
make a question but that the sun ,,,ill rise to. 
ll10rrO'Y, and be seen, \vhere it is seen at all, in the 
figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 
Hence, namely from analogical rea
oning, Ori. 
gen. has ,vith singular sagacity observed, that 
" he "Tho believes the Scripture to have proceeded 
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"from him who is the Author of Nature, 111ay 
" well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in 
"it, as are found in the constitution of Nature." 
And, in a like way of reflection, it may be added, 
that he who denies the Scripture to have been 
frOITI God, upon account of these difficulties, lnay 
for the very same reason, deny the world to have 
been forilled by him. On the other hand, if there 
be an analogy, or lik-eness, between that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence which re. 
velation informs us of: and that system of things 
and dispensation of Providence which experience, 
together with reason, informs us o
 i. e. the kno,v11 
course of nature; this is a presumption, that they 
have both the same author and cause; at least so 
far as to ans,,"er objections against the foriner 
being froln God, dra,vn from any thing "\\"hich is 
analogical or similar to what is in the latter, ,,-hich 
is ackno\vledged to be frOlTI hinl; for an Author of 
Nature is here supposed. 
Forming our notions of the constitution and 
government of the \vorld upon reasoning, ,vithout 
foundation for the prir&ciples which we assume, 
whether from the attributes of God or any thing 
else, is building" a world upon hypothesis, like 
Des Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasoning 
from principles ,vhich are certain, but applied to 
cases to which we have no ground to apply them, 
(like those who explain the structure of the human 
body, and the nature of diseases and Inedicines, 
fro1l1 Inere mathematics, ,vithout sufflcient data) 
is an error Inuch a-kin to the former: since \vhat 
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is assumed, in order to' luake the reasoning appli. 
cable, is hypothesis. But it lllust be aIIo,ved just, 
to join abstract reasonings \vith the observation of 
facts, and argue from such facts as are kno\vl1, to t 
others that are like theln; from that pårt of the 
Divine governlnent over intelligent éreatures J 
which CODles under our vie,v, to that larger and 
l110re general governlnent over them, \\yhich is 
beyond it; and, from ,vhat is present, to coHect 
,,,hat is likely, credible, or 110t incredible, \vill be 
hereafter. 
This method, then, of concluding and determin... 
ing, being practical, and ,vhat, if ,ve ,viII act at all, 
,ve cannot but act upon in the C01111llon pursuits of 
life; being evidentJy conclusive, in various degrees, 
proportionable to the degree and exactness of the 
,,,hole analogy or likeness; and having so great 
authority for its introduction into the subject of 
religion, even revealed religion, 111Y design is to 
apply it to that subject in general, both natural 
and 
'evealed; taking for proved, that there is an 
intelligent Author of Natures and natural Goyer- 
nor of the \vorld. For as there is no preSlU11ption 
against this prior to the proof of it, so it has been 
often proved ,,,,ith accumulated evidence; from 
this argument of analogy and final causes; from 
abstract reasonings; froln the 11108t ancient tradi. 
tion and testÏ1nony; and fro111 the general consent 
of Inankind. Nor does it appear, so far as I can 
find" to be denied by the generality of those who 
profess themselves dissatisfied ,vith the evidence of 
religion. 
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As there are some, \vho, instead of thus attending 
to what is in fact the constitution of Nature, forin 
their notions of God's governnlent upon hypothe- 
sis; so there are others who indulge thelnselves in 
vain and idle speculations, ho,v the world Dlight 
possibly have been framed other,vise than it is; 
and upon supposition that things Blight, in ilna... 
gining that they should, have been disposed and 
carried on after a better model, than ,vhat appears 
in the present disposition anù conduct of them. 
Suppose, no,v, a person of such a turn of Blind to 
go on with hiB reveries, till he had at length fixed 
upon SOlne particular plan of Nature, as appearing 
to him the best,-one shall scarce be thought guilty 
of detraction against hUlnan understanding, if one 
should say, even beforehand, that the plan which 
this speculati\"e person \,,"ould fix upon, though he 
,"vere the ,visest of the sons of tuen, probably ,,
ould 
110t be the very best, even according to his o,vn 
llotions of best j \vhether he thought that to be so 
,,"hich afforded occasions and motives for the exer. 
cise of the greatest virtue, or which was productiye 
of the greatest happinefs, or that these t,vo ,vere 
necessarily connected, and run up into one and the 
BaIne plan. Ho\vever, it may not be amiss, once 
for aU, to see \vhat ,,"ould be the alllount of these 
emendations and itnaginary Ï1nprOYenlents upon the 
systeln of Nature, or ho,v far they,vould mislead 
lIS. Anù it seelns there could be no stopping, till 
,ve caIne to some such conclusions as these :- That 
all creatures should at first be made as perfect and 
as happy, as they were capable of ever being: that 
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nothing, to be sure, of hazard or danger should be 
put upon theln to do; some indolent persons would 
perhaps think, nothing at all: or certainly, that 
effectual care should be taken, that they should, 
\\-hether ncces
arily or not, yet eventuaUy and in 
fact, al\vays do ,vhat was fight and most conducive 
to happiness, \\Thich ,voulù be thought easy for in-- 
finite power to effect; either by not giving theln 
any principles ,vhich \vould endanger their going 
\\Trong, or by 1aying the right Illotive. of action, in 
every instance, before their Blinds continually, in 
50 strong a Inanner, as would never fail of in- 
ducing theln to act confornlably to it: and that 
the whole Inethod of government by punishments 
should be rejected, as absurd; as an awk\vard 
round.about method of carrying things on; nay, 
as contrary to a principal purpose, for ,vhich it 
\vould be supposed creatures '\vere l11ade, nalnely 
happiness. 
N O\V, ,vithout considering ,vhat is to be said in 
particular to the several parts of this train of folly 
and extravagance, ,vhat has been above intinlated 
is a fuII, direct, general ans\ver to it, nalnely, that 
,ve Inay see beforehand that we have not faculties 
for this kind of speculation. For though it be ad. 
mitted, that, from the first principles of our nature, 
we unavoidably judge or determine some ends to 
be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, 
and that the ends no\v mentioned, or, if they run 
up into one, that this one is absolutely the best, 
and, consequently, that ,ve must conclude th
 ulti. 
luate end designed in the constitution of Nature 
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and conduct of Providence, is the most virtue and 
happiness possible; yet we are far frOln being able 
to judge what particular disposition of things 
would be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or 
what Ineans Inight be absolutely necessary to pro- 
duce the lTIOst happiness in a systenl of such ex- 
tent as our own world may be, taking in all that 
is past and to come, though ,ve should suppose it 
detached froln the ,vhole of things. Indeed, ,ve 
are so far frotn being able to judge of this, that ,ve 
are not judges ,vhat 11lay be the necessary Ineans of 
raising and conducting one person to the highest 
perfection and happiness of his nature. Nay, even 
in the little affairs of the present life, \ve find Inen 
of different educations and ranks are not compe- 
tent judges of the conduct of each other. Our 
,vhole nature leads us to ascribe all III oral perfec- 
tion to God, and to deny all itnperfection of him. 
And this ,viH for ever be a practical proof of his 
Inoral character, to such as ,viII consider ,vhat a 
practical proof is, because it is the voice of God 
speaking in us. And fì
oln hence we conclude, that 
vi1"tue lllust be the happipess, and "ice the Inisery, 
of every creature; and hat regularity, and order
 
and right, cannot but preyail, finally, in a univ'erse 
llnder his governlnent. But "'"e are in no sort 
judges what are tIle necessary 111eans of aCCOll1- 
plishing this end. 
Let us, then, instead of that idle and not very 
innocent employment of fortning itnaginary Inodels 
of a ,vorld, and schemes of goyerning it, turn our 
thoughts to what we experience to be the conduct 
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of Nature with respect to intelligent creatures; 
which may be resolved into general la,vs or rules 
of administration, in the saIne way as many of the 
laws of Nature, respecting inaniu1ate matter, may 
be collected fronl experiments. And let us com.. 
pare the kno,vl1 constitution and course of things 
with \vhat is said to be the 1110ra1 system of Na. 
ture, the ackno,vledged dispensations of Provi- 
dence, or that governl11ent \vhich \ve find ourselves 
under, with .,vhat religion teaches us to believe and 
expect, and see ,yhether they are not analogous, 
and of a piece. And upon such a comparison it 
,viII, I think, be found, that they are very much so ; 
that both may be traced up to the same general 
laws, and resolved into the s
me principles of Di- 
"ine conduct. 
The analogy here proposed to be considered, is 
of pretty large extent, and consists of several parts; 
in some lTIOre, in others less, exact. In some few 
instances, perhaps, it may amount to a real prac. 
tical proo
 in others not so; yet in these it is a. 
confirmation of ,,,,hat is proved other,vays: It ,viII 
undeniably sho\v, ,vhat too many ,vant to have 
sho\vn them t that the systeln of religion, both n
.. 
turaI and l"e'Tealed, considered only as a system, 
and prior to the proof of it, is not a subject òf 
ridicuJe t unless that of nature be so too. And it 
will afford 4 an ans,ver to aln10st all .objections 
against the systeln both of natural and of reveal.. 
ed religion, though not perhaps an ans\ver in so 
great a degree, yet in a very considerable degree 
'
n 
11s,ver, to the obj ections against the evidence 
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of it; for, objections against a proof: and objec- 
tions against what is said to be proved, the reader 
will observe, are different things. 
Now, the Divine government of the world, itn- 
plied in the notion of religion in general, and of 
Christianity, contains in it,- That mankind is ap- 
pointed to live in a future state;:II: that there every 
one shall be re,varded or punished jt re,varded or 
punished respectively for all that behaviour here 
,\\Thich ,ve comprehend under the ,vords, virtuous 
or ,.icioUR, Inorally good or evil: t that our present 
life is a probation, a state of trial, S and of dis- 
cipline, If for that future one; not,vithstanding the 
objections ,vhich Inen may fancy they have, fi.onl 
notions of necessity, against there being any such 
moral plan as this at an ; 
 and ,vhatever objections 
may appear to lie against the ,visdoll1 and goodness 
of it, as it stauds so itnperfectly made kno\\"n to us 
at present: * * that this world being in a state of 
apostasy and \vickedness, and consequently of ruin, 
and the sense both of their condition and duty be- 
ing greatly corrupted atnongst men, this gavc occa- 
sion for an additional dispLnsation of Providcnce, of 
the utlTIOst importance, tt proycd by ll1iracles, +
 
but containing in it Inany things appearing to us 
strangè, and not to have been expected; S 
 a dispen- 
sation of Providcnce, \vhich is a scheme or systen1 
of things BIt carried on by the tncdiation of a Divine _ 
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person, the l\Iessiah, in order to the recovery of the 
world: '*' yet not revealed to all lnen, nor proved 
,vith the" strongest pos
ible evidence to all those 
to ,vholn it is re,.ealed; but only to such a part of 
mankind, and \\'Îth such particular evidence, as the 
,visdoin of God thought fit. t The design, then, of 
the follo\ving Treatise will be to 8ho", that the se- 
veral parts principally objected against in this III oral 
and Christian dispensation, including its scheme, its 
publication, and the proof \vhich God has afford. 
ed us of its truth; that the particular parts princi- 
pally objectcd against in this \vhole dispensation, 
are analogous to \vhat is experienced in the consti- 
tution and course of Nature, or Providence; that 
the chief objections themselves, ".hich are alleged 
against the fortner, are no other than \vhat may be 
al1eged ,vith like justness against the latter, ,vhere 
they are found in fact to be inconclusive; and that 
this argument, ii'Olll analogy, is in general unau- 
s\verable, and undoubtedly of \veight on the side of 
religion,1: not,vithstanding the objections ,vhich 
may seeln to lie against it, and the real ground 
,vhich there Inay be for difference of opinion, as to 
the particular degree of ,veight which is to be laid 
upon it. This is a general account of wbat lnay be 
looked for in the follo,ving Treatise. And I shall 
begin it \vith that \vhich is the foundation of all 
our hopes and of all our fears-all our hopes and 
fears, \vhich are of any cOllsideration-I Inean, a 
Future Life. 
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Of a Future Life. 


STRAXGE difficulties have been raised by SOlne 
concerning personal identity
 or the sameness of 
living agents, Ï1nplied in the notion of our existing 
no\v and hereafter, or in any t\VO succe
sive 1110.. 
ments; which \vhoevcr thinks it ,yorth \vhile, Inay 
see considered in the first Dissertation at the end 
of this Treatise. But, "yithout regard to any of 
them here, let us consider ,vhat the analogy of 
Nature, and the several changes ,vhich ,ve have Ull- 
dergone, and those ,,"hich ,ve kno,v ,ve may under.. 
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go \vithol1t being destroyed, suggest, as to the ef- 
fect ,vhich death lnay, or 11lay not, have upon us ; 
and \vhether it be not froln thence probable, that 
we may survive this change, and exist in a future 
state of life and perception. 
I. Froin our being botn into the present ,,"orld 
in the helpless Ìlnperfect state of infancy, and 
having arrived from thence to mature age, \VC find 
it to be a generalla,v of nature in our own species, 
that the same creatures, the saIne individuals, 
should exist in degrees of life and perception, ,vith 
capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffering, 
in one period of their being, greatly different froin 
those appointed theln in another period of it. And 
in other creatures the same law holds. For the dif- 
ference of their capacities and states of life at their 
birth (to go no higher) and in Inaturity; the change 
of worn1S into flies, and the vast eniargeinent of 
their IOC01110tive po\vers by such change; and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and 
by this Ineans entering into a ne,v ,,,"orld, furnished 
,vith nc,v accommodations for theIn, and finding a 
ne,,, sphere of action assigned then1 ;-these are in- 
stances of this general law of nature. Thus, all 
the various and ,vonderful transformations of ani- 
mals are to be taken into consideration here. But 
the states of life in ,vhich ,,,e ourselves existed for- 
Jner]y, in the ,vomb and in our infancy, are almost 
as different from our present, in n1ature age, as it is 
possible to conceive any t"o states or degrees of 
life can be. Therefore, that ,ve are to exist here- 
after in a state as different (suppose) froln our 
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present, as this is ffOID our fortner, is but according 
to the analogy of nature; according to a natural 
order, or appointment, of the very same kind ,vith 
""hat ,,"e have already experienced. 
II. "\\r e kno,v ,ve are endued ,vith capacities of 
action, of happine
s, and Inisery; for ,ve are con- 
scious of acting, of el
 oying pleasure, and suffering 
pain. No\y, that ,ve have these powers and capa- 
cities before death, is a presumption that ,ve shall 
retain then1 through and after death; indeed, a 
probability of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, 
unle
s there be some positive reason to think that 
death is the destruction of those living powers; be- 
cause there is in eyery case a probability, that all 
things ,,
ill continue as \ve experience they are, in 
all respects, except those in ,vhich ,ve have SOlne 
reason to think they will be altered. This is that 
killd* of presulnption, or probability, frolll analogy, 
expressed in the very \vord continuance, ,vhich seen1S 
our only natural reason for believing the course of 
the ,vorld ,vill continue to-lnOrrO\v, as it has done so 
far as our experience or kno,vledge of history can 
carry us back. Nay, it seeins our only reason for 
be1ieying, that anyone substance, no,v. existing, 
\vill continue to exist a Inonlent ionger; the self. 
existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men 
,vere assured that the unknö"
n event, death, ,vas 
not the destruction of our faculties of perception 


:iI: I say kind of presun1ption or probability; for I do not mean 
to affirm, that there is the same degree or conviction that our 
living powers will continue after death, as there is, that our sub- 

tances wiU__ 
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and of action, there ,vould be no apprehension that 
any other po,ver or e,.ent, unconnected ,vith thif) 
of death, ,votIld destroy the
e faculties just at the 
instant of each creature's death; and therefore no 
doubt büt that they ,voulù remain after it: \\
hich 
shows the high probability that our living po\vers 
\vill coutinue after death, unless there be SOUle 
ground to think that death is their destruction.
 
For, if it ,,,"ould be in a manner certain that \\TC 
should survive death, provided it ,vere certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it luust be 
highly probable ,ve shall survive it, if there be no 
ground to think death ,vill be our destruction. 
No\v, though I think it n1ust be acknowledged, 
that prior to the natural and moral proofs of a fu. 
ture life cOlumonly insisted upon, there ,vould arise 
a general confused suspicion, that, in the great 
shock and alteration which ,ve shall undergo by 
death, we, i. e. our liying po,vers, might be wholly 
destroyed; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 


· Destruction if litling powers, is a manner of expression un- 
avoidab]y ambiguous; and m....y signify either tIle destruction oj" 
a living heing, so as that tht! same living óeing shall he incapaóle 
f!f e'ver perceiving or acting again at all; or tIle destruction r:f 
those means and instruments óy 'lvltich it is capahle W its present 
life, W its present slate if perception and 0.1' action. It is here 
used in the former sense. 'Vhen it is used in the latter, the 
epithet present is added. The loss of a man's eye is a destruc- 
tion of living powers in the latter sense. But we have no reason 
to think the destruction of Jiv ing powers, in the forn1cr sense, 
to be possib]e. We have 110 more reason to think a being, en... 
dued with living powers, ever loses them during its whole exis.. 
tencc, than to be1icye that a stone ever acquires then1. 
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really no p
rticular distinct ground, or reason, for 
this apprehension at an, so fur as I can find. If 
there be, it must arise either froln the 1'cason Q[ tlie 
thing;, or froln tIle analogy qf nature. 
But ,ve cannot argue froln tlte reason Qf the 
thing, that death is the destruction of living 
agents, because ,ve kno,v not at all ,vhat death is 
in itself; but only some of its effects, such a$ the 
dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones: And these 
effects do in no ,vise appear to imply \he destruc- 
tion of a living agent. And, besides, as ,ve are 
greatly in the dark upon what the exerci
 of our 
Iiying po,yers depends, so ,ve are \vholly ignorant 
"That the powers themselves depend upon; the 
po,vers thenlselves, as distinguished, not only froln 
their actual exercise, but also from the present ca- 
pacity of exercising th
m; and as opposed to their 
destruction: for sleep, or, ho\vever, a S".OOD, she,vs 
us, not only that these po\vers exist ,vhen they aro 
not exercised, as the passi\.e po".er of n10tion does 
in inanimate matter; but she\vs also that they 
exist, ,vhen there is no present capacity of exer- 
cising them; or that the capacities of exercisi'ng 
them for the preseut, as ,veIl as the actual exercise 
of thenl, lnay be suspended, and yet the po\vers 
thelnselvæ remain un destroyed. Since, then, ,ve 
know not at all upon "hat the existence of our 
Jiving powers depends, this shews further, there 
can no probability be coHected from the reason of 
the thing, that death \vill be their destruction: 
because their existence may depend upon some- 
,,-hat in no degree affected by death; upon some.. 
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\vhat quite out of the reach of this king of terror&. 
So that there is nothing more certain, than that 
,tlle reason qf the tltin{!y' shows us no conncxion be- 
tween death and the destruction of living agents. 
Nor can ,ve find any thing throughout the \vhole 
analogy Q/' nature, to afford us even the slightest 
presulnption, that anin1als ever lose their living 
powers; much less, if it were possible, that they 
lose then1 by death; for ,ye have 110 faculties 
,vherewith 0 trace any beyond or through it, so 
as to see \vhat becomes of theine This event re- 
moves theln from our view. It destroys the sell- 
sible proof: ,vhich ,ve had before their death, of 
their being possessed of living po\vcrs, but does 
110t appear to afford the least reason to believe, 
that they are then, or by that event, deprived of 
them. 
And our kno,ving, that they \vere possessed of 
these po\vers, up to the very period to which \ve 
}lave faculties capable of tracing theIn, is itself a 
probabi1ity of their retaining theln beyond it. And 
this is cOllfirlned, and a sensible credibility is given 
to it, by observing the very great and astonishing 
changes \vhich ,ve haye experienced; so great, 
that our existence in another state of life, of per- 
ception and of action, ,vill be but according tø a 
111cthod of providential conduct, the like to which 
II-as been ah'ead y eÀercised, even with regard to 
ourselves 1 according to a course of nature, the 
like to ,vhich ,ye have already gone through.. 
Ho,vcyer, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, 
ho,v difficult it is to silence inlagination enough to 
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Inake the voice of reason even distinctly heard in 
this case; as 
Te are accustolned, froin our youth 
up, to indulge that for\vard delusiye faculty, e,-er 
obtruding beyond its sphere; of some assistance, 
indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all error: 
ns ,vc plainly lose oursel,-es in gross and crude con- 
ceptions of things, taking for granted that ,ve are 
acquainted ,vith ,vhat indeed ,yC are ,,-hony igno- 
rant of; it may be proper to consider the itnagi- 
nary presnn1ptions, that death ,vill be our destruc. 
tion, arising froin these kinds of early and lasting 
prejudices; and to ShO\\T how little they can really 
aU10unt to, even though \YC cannot ,vhoHy di,-est 
oUfse1yeS of them. And, 
I. All preSu111ption of death's being the destruc- 
tion of living beings, lllust go upon supposition 
that they are cOlnpounded, and so discerptible. 
IJut, since consciousness is a single and indivisible 
po".er, it should seenl that the' subject in \\"hich it 
fC'sidcs, lllust be so too. I?or, ,vere the Inotion of 
any particle of Blatter absolntely one and indi\-i- 

ible, so as that it should iUlply a contradiction to 
suppose part of this motion to exist, and part not 
to exist, i. c. part of this lnatter to lllOYC, and part 
to be at res;t; then its po"
er of Inotion \vould be 
indivisible; and so al
o ,vould the subject in ,vhich 
the po\ver inheres, nainely, the particle of matter: 
for, if this could be divided. into t\VO, one part 
111ight be 1110ved and the other at rest, \vhich is 
contrary to the supposition. In like lUanneI', it 
has been argued," and, for any thing appearing to 



 See Dr Clarke's Lçttcr to :\11' DodweH, and the Defences of it, 
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the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
consciousness, which we have of our own existence 
is indivisible, so as that it is a contradiction to sup- 
pose one part of it should be here, and the other 
there; the perceptive power, or the po\ver of con- 
sciousness, is indivisible too; and, consequently, 
the subject in \vhich it resides, i. e. the consciou
 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent 
each man calls himself: is thus a single being, \vhich 
there is at least no more difficulty in conceiving 
than in conceiving it to be a COl11pound, and of 
which there is the proof now Inentioned; it fol- 
JO\VS, that our organized bodies are no more our- 
selves, or part of ourselves, than any other matter 
around us. And it is as easy to conceive ho\\'" mat- 
ter, \vhich is no part of ourselves, tnay be appro- 
priated to us in the Inanner which our present bo- 
dies are, as how ,ve can receive impressions froIn, 
and have power over any matter. It is as easy to 
conceive, that ,ve Inay exist out of bodies;' as in 
theln; that \ve might have animated bodies of any 
other organs and senses ,vholly different from these 
1l0\V given us, and that 've may hereafter animate 
these same or ne\v bodies variously modified anù 
prganized, as to conceive how we can anilnate such 
bodies as our present. And, lastly, the dissolution 
Ðf all these several organized bodies, supposing 
ourselves to have succ
ssiYely anilnated theIn, 
would have no lllore conceivable tendency to des- 
troy the living beings, ourselves, or deprive us of 
living faculties, the faculties of perception and of 
action, than the dissolution of any foreign In'ftter 
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,,,,hich ,ve are capable of receiving in1pressions 
froln, and making use of for the COlun1on occasions 
of life. 
II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of 3 
living agent cannot., indeed, from the nature of the 
thing, be properly proved by experin1ental obser. 
vations. But as these jàll in ,vith the supposition 
of its unity, so they plainly lead us to conclude 
certainly, that aur gross organized bodies, \\
ith 
\\-hich ,ve perceive the objects of sense, and ,vith 
,vhich ,ve act, are no part of ourselves, and there. 
fore sho,v us, that ,ve have no reason to believe 
their destruction to be ours; even without deter- 
111ining ,vhether our living substances be material 
or Ïln 111 at erial. For ,ve see by experience, that 
Inen lnay lose their limbs, their organs of sense, 
and e'
en the greatest part of these bodies, and yet 
ren1ain the same living agents: And persons can 
trace up the existence. of themselves to a tilllC 
,,,,hen the bulk of their bodies ""as extreu1ely small, 
in cOll1parison of ,vhat it is in mature age; and \ve 
cannot but think, that they might then have lost 
a considerable part of that slnall body, and yet. 
have remained the saIne living agel)ts, as they Inay 
no,v lose great part of their pre
ent body, and re- 
Iuain so. And it is certain, that the bodies of all 
aniluals are in a constant flux, from that never... 
.ceasing attrition ,vhich there is in every part of 
them. No,v, things of this kind unavoidably teach 
us to di
tinguish bet,veen these living agents, OUf- 
selves, and large quantities of matter, in \vhich \ve 
are very near]y interested; since these Inay be 
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alienated, and actually are in a dai1y course of suc- 
cession, and changing their owners; whilst ,ve are 
assuJ'ed, that each living agent relnains one and 
the same perlTIanent being. * And this general 
observation leads us on to the following ones. 
First, l."'hat we have no way of deterlnining by 
experience, "That is the certain bulk of the living 
being eaell Ulan calls himself; and yet, till it be 
determined that it is larger in bulk than the solid 
elementary particles of matter, which there is no 
ground to think any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reasön to think death to be the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though 
it should not be absolutely indiscerptible. 
Secondly, Froin our being so nearly related to, 
and interested in certain systeills of 111atter, sup- 
})ose our flesh and bones, and after,vards ceasing 
to be at all related to theIn, the living agents, our- 
selves, relnaining all this ". hile un destroyed, not- 
,vithstanding such alienation; and consequently 
these S}stelns of Inattcr not being ourselyes.: it 
foHo\vs further, that ,\?e have no ground to con- 
clude any other, SUprOS{ internal ,"yslenzs of l11at- 
tel', to be tIle liying agQnts ourselves; because 'YC 
can haye no ground to conclude this, but fronl our 
relation to, and interest in such other systelns of 
matter: and, therefore, ,ve oon haye 110 reason to 
conclude ,vhat be:fitlls these systen1s of Inattcr at 

eath, to be the destruction of the liying agents. 
\V-e haye already, seycral tÏ1nes oyer, lost a great 
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part, or perhaps the ,vhole of our body, according 
to certain COlnlTIOn established la\vs of nature; yet 
\ve relnain the sainc lh-ing agents: ,vhen ,vc shall 
lose as great a part, or thé 'v hole, by another com- 
n10n estab1ished law of nature, death, ,vhy luay ,,"e 
not also relnain the saIne? That the alienation has 
been gradual in one case, and in the other ,vill be 
l110re at once, does not prove any thing to the con- 
trary. 'Ve have passed undéstroyetl through those 
luany and great revolutions of Inatter, so peculiar.. 
Iy appropriated to us ourselves; ,,,hy should ,ve 
imagine death \\rill be so fatal to us? K or can it 
be objected, that \vhat is thus alienated, or lost, is 
no part of our original solid body, but only adven. 
titious lnatter; because ,vc may lose entire limbs, 
\vhicI
 Inust have contained Inany solid parts and 
vessels of the original body: or if this be not ad.. 
Inittcd, \ve haye no proof that any of thcse solid 
parts are dissQ
'
ed or alienated by death; though, 
by the \\ray, ,ye are ycry nearly relatcd to that CÀ- 
traneous or advcntitious lnattcr, \vhilst it continues 
united to and distending the several parts of our 
solid body. But, after all, the relation a person 
hears to those parts of his Lody to \yhÍ<;h he is the 
1110St nearly related, ,,,hat does it appear to alnount 
10 but this, that the liying agent and those parts 
of the body ll1utually affect each other? And the 
saIne thing, the saIne thing in kind, though not in 
degree, Inay be said of all jòreign 111atter, ,vhièh 
gi \Ves us ideas, and \vhich \ve haye any po\vcr 
Qver. From these obser\Tations the ,vhole ground 
'Ûf the itnagination is ren1oved, that the d
ssolu. 
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tion of any nlatter is the destruction of a liying 
agent, fi.oln the interest he once had in such tnat- 
ter. 
TliÏrdlz, If we consider our body sonlc,,-hat 
more di
tinctly, as Inade up of organs and instIll- 
ments of perception and of motion, it ,,-ill bring 
us to the Sanle conclusion. Thu
, the C0111nl0n 
optical experiments sho\v, and even the obser,-a- 
tion ho,v sight is assÍ{,)ted by gla

es sho".
, that 
"e see \vith our e) e.s in the C;;anle sense as ,ye see 
,yith glasses. X or is there any reason to belie\.e, 
that ,,-e 
ee ,,-ith them in any other sense; any 
other, I mean, '\)hich \,-ould lead us to think the . 
eye itself a percipient. The like is to be said of 
hearing: and our feeling distant solid matter by' 
means of some,vhat in our hand, seems an instance 
of the like kind, as to the sul)ject ,,-c are con,;ider- 
ing. All these are instance
 of foreign matter, 01 

uch as is no part of our body, being in
trumental 
in preparing object<; for, and conveying them to 
the perceiving po\\-er, in a manner sÌInilar, or like 
to the I11anner in ,rhich our organs of sense pre- 
pare and convey them. Both are, in a like ,va)T, 
inrrrrll1nents of our recei\ing such idea'5 from ex- 
tcrnal objects, as the Author of nature appointed 
those externaJ objects to be the occasions of ex- 
citing in us. However, glasses are evidently in- 
stances of this; namcly of 111atter, ,vhich is no part 
of our body, preparing objects for, and conveying 
them to,vards the percei,.ing po,ver, in like man.. 
ner a<; our bodily organs do. Anù if \\-e see with 
our eyes only in the c;ame Inanner as ,ve do ,\lith 
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o'l1."",es the like mav J ustly be concluded from 

 .. 
ana1ogy, of all our other senses. It is not intend.- 
ed, by any thing here said, to affirnl that the 
,,-hole apparatus of ,-j,ion, or of perception by any 
other of our sen
es, can be traced, through aU its 

teps quite up to the liyincr po\\-er 0 ... "'eeing, or 
percei,-ing. but that, so tàr as it can be traced b) 
e
perimentrJ ob
erYatjon5 so tàr it 3ppe3r
 that 
our organs of 
ense prepare and conve

 on object5, 
in order to their being perceived, in like DIanneI' 
a
 foreign lllatter does ,,-ithon affording an) sha- 
do",. of appearance that they theulsel,-es perceive: 
· ....-\nd that ,,-e have no reason to think our organs 
of sense percipients i
 confirmed b) instal1ce
 0 
persons losing- "Oille of thclll, the li,-ing' beings 
thcluse!,-es, their fOflller occupiers, relllaiuin cr en.. 
in1paired. It is con1irnled also by the expeliencl' 
of dreanu:; b
w ,,-hich ,,-e rind ,,-e are at present 
pos
es

d of ..1 latent and ,,-hat ,'ould otht!ru-i
l' 
be an unÎ1nagined unkno'\
 po\\er cf pcrcei\.in
v 
,ensible objecIs t in a
 stTong and li,-cly a Iuanner 
,,-ithout our e
tèrnal organ
 of S
l1 '
, a
 ,yith 
theln. 
So also ,,-ith regard to our po,,-er of 1110Ying or 
directing nlotion by" ill and choicè: upon the 
destruction of '1 lilnb. this acti\"e pO\\-èr r
lnain
 
as it e\'idclltJ. SeeIl1S J unIes
l"\n(ld; so as that the 
li,-jng Lei11 0' "ho ha
 
utK'r('d this Io:;s \\'ould bt' 
capabll' of I1H)\-ing as bet{)re if it had another linlb 
to 1llOye ,rith. It Call ,yalh. b
 the hclp of an 
artificial leg, ju
 a 
 it can Iuake use 0 ..1 pole or a 
le,-er, to reach to\\"ards itself and to 1110ye thin
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beyond the length and the po,ver of its natural 
3.1'111: and this last it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and Inoves, ,vith its natural arln, 
things nearer and of less ,veight. Nor is there so 
n1llch as any appearance of our limbs being en.. 
clued ,vith a po,ver of Inoying or directing theln- 
" 
selyes; though they are adapted, like the several 
parts of a Inachine, to be the instrun1ents of 1110.. 
tion to each other; nnd SOlne parts of the saIne 
lÎ1nb, to be instruments of Illotion to other parts 
of it. 
Thus, a man determines that he 'v ill look at. 
such an object through a lnicroscope; or, being 
lalne suppose, that he "Till ,yalk to such a place 
,vith a staff a ,veek hence. I-lis eyes and his feet 
no more deterlnine in these cases, than the Inicro- 
scope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to 
think they any Blore pnt the deterlnination in 
l)ractice
 or that his eyes are the seers or his feet 
the Inovers, in any other sense than as the Inicro- 
scol)e and the staff are. Upon the ,vhole, then, 
. 
our orga
s of sense and our liu1bs are certainly 
instrlullents, "rhich the living persons, ourselyes, 
Inake use of to perceive and Ino\'e ,vith: There ig 
not any probability, that they are any 11lore; nor, 
consequcntly, that ,,"e have any othcr kind of re- 
lation to theIn, than "'hat ,ye lllay hayc to any 
other foreign 111atter forilleJ into instrlunents of 
perception and motion, suppose into a lllicroscop
 
or a staff (I say, any other kind of relation, for I 
;'UI). not speaking of th
 degree of it); nor, consel'" 
,\luently, is there any prpbability, that the 
1iena- 
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tion or dissolution of these instruments is the des- 
truction of the percei\ying and moving agent. 
And thus our finding, that the dissolution of 
Inatter in \vhich living beings ,vere most nearly in. 
terested, is not their dissolution; and that the des- 
truction of several of the organS and instrUllleuts 
of perception and of Inotion belonging to theIn, is 
not tl1eir de
truction; 8ho\\T8 den10nstratively, that 
there is no ground to think, that the dissolution of 
any other matter, or destruction of any other or.. 
gans anil instruments, will be the dissolution or 
destruction of liying agents, froln the like kind of 
relation. And Vie have no reason to think ,ve 

tand in any other kind of relation to any thing 
1vhich "
e find dissolved by death. 
But it is saiù, these observations are equally ap- 
plicable to brutes; and it is thought fin insuperable 
difficulty, that they should be inl1l1ortal, and, by 
consequence, capable of everlasting happiness. 
No,v, this manner of expression is both invidious 

nd weak ; but the thing intended by it, is really 
no difficulty at aU, either in the ,yay of natural or 
moral consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invi- 
dious thing designed in such a manner of expres- 
sion, ,,,ere really implied, as it i" not in the least. 
in the natural iuunortality of brutes; nalnely, that 
they must arrive at great attainments, and become 
rational and ITIoral agents; even this would be no 
difficulty, since ,ve kno\v not ,vhat latent po,vers-. 
and capacities they Inay be endued ,vith. There 
,vas once, prior to experience, as great presump... 
tion against hUlnan creatures, as t
ere is against 
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the brute creatures, arriyillg at that degree of un- 
derstanding which we have in Inature age; for ""e 
can trace up our own existence to the saIne origi- 
nal ,vith theirs. And ,ve find it to be a general 
la,v of nature, that creatures endued ,vith capaci- 
ties of virtue and religion, should be placed in :t 
condition of being, in "Thich they are altogether 
without the use of theln for a considerable lêngtb 
()f their duration, as in infancy and childhood. 
And great part of the human species go out of the 
present world, before they come to the exercise of 
these capacities in any degree at all. But then, 
2dly, The natural itnnlortality of brutes does not 
in the least imply, that they are endued ,vith an}T 
latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. A
d 
the econom}T of the universe 111ight require, that 
there should be living creatures without any capa- 
cities of this kind. And all difficulties, as to the 
manner how they are to be disposed of: are so appa- 
rently and wholly founded on our ignorance, that it 
is wonderful they should be insisted upon by any 
but such as are ,veak enough to think they are ac- 
quainted ,vith the "Thole systelTI of things. There 
is, then, absolutely nothing at all in this objection, 
,,,,hicb is so rhetoricaHy urged against the greatest 
part of the natural proofs or presumptions of the 
immortality of hlunan minds: I say, the greatest 
part; for it is less applicable to the follo\ving ob. 
servation, ,vhich is more peculiar to mankind :- 
III. That as it is evident our present powers and 
capacities of reason, memory, and affection, do 
!lot depend upon our gross body, in the maJ1ner in 
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, ,vhich perception by our oTgans of sense does; so 
they do not appear to dep
nd upon it at all, in any 
such Inanner as to give ground to think, that the 
dissolution of this body ,,,ill be the destruction of 
these our present powers of reflection, as it ,viII of 
our powers of sensation; or to give ground to con- 
clude, even that it ,vill be so much as a suspension 
of the foriner. 
HUll1an creatures exist at present in t\VO states 

f life and perception, greatly different from each 
other; each of ,vhich has its o,vn peculiar la,vs, 
and its o,vn peculiar enjoyments and sufferings. 
"11en any of our senses are affected, or appetites 
gratified vâth the objects of theIn, ,ve Inay be said 
to exist, or liye, in a state of sensation. \Vhell 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites grati- 
fied, and yet ,ve perceive, and reason, and act, ,ve 
may be said to exist, or live, in a state of reflection. 
No\v it is by no 111eans certain, that any thing \vhich 
is dissolved by death is any ,vay necessary to the 
living being, in this its state of reflection, after 
ideas are gained. For though, from our present 
constitution and condition of being, our external 
organs of sense are necessary for conveying in ideas 
to our reflecting po,ve

s, as carri:lges, and levers, 
and scaffolds are in architecture; yet, ,vhen these 
ideas are brought in, ,ve are capable of reflecting 
in the most intense degree, and of enjoying the 
greatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, by 
means of that }geßection, \vithout any assistance 
from our senses; and ,vithout any at all, ,vhich ,ve 
kno\v of, from that body \\-hich ,,'ill be dissolved 
21f 
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by death. It does not appear; then, that the rela- 
tion of this gross body to the reflecting being; is 
in any degree necessary to thinking; to our intc]- 
lectual enjO}lnents or sufferings: nor, consequent- 
ly, that the dissolution, or alienation, of the forn1ei" 
by death, ,,,,ill be the destruction of those present 
po,vers, ,vhich render us capable of this state of 
reflection. Further, there are instances of lllortal 
c1iseases, ,vhich do not at all affect our present in- 
tellectual po,vers; and this affords a presulnption, 
that those diseases, ,viII not destroy these present 
po"\v-ers. Indeed, from the observations l11ade 
above, >If: it appears, that there is no presumption, 
from their lTIutuaHy affecting each other, that the 
dissolution of the body is the destruction of the 
living agent. And by the same reasoning it must 
appear, too, that there is no presulnption, froDl 
their Inutually affecting each other, that the disso- 
lution of the body is the destruction of our present 
reflecting po,vers; but instances of their not affect- 
ing each other, afford a presUlllption of the con- 
trary. Instances of lTIortal diseases not impairing 
our present reflecting powers, evidently turn our 
thoughts even fi
oln Ï1nagilling such diseases to be 
the destruction of then1. Several things, indeed, 
greatly affect all our liying po,vers, and at length 
suspend the exercise of the111; as, for instance, 
drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep: 
and fro111 hcnce\vc might have imagined it ,vould 
destroy theIn, till \ve found, by experience, the 


.. Pages 24, 
5, 26
 21. 
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weakness of this ,vay of judging. But, in the 
diseases no\v mentioned, there is not so much as 
this shado\vof probability, to lead us to any such 
conclusion, as to. the reflecting po,vers ,vhich we 
have at present; for, in those diseases, I)crsons the 
mOll1ent before death appear to be in the highest 
. vigour of life. They discover apprehension, me-. 
mory, TeaSOl1, all entire; with the utn10st force of 
affection; sense of a character, of shalne and ho- 
nour; and the highest mental enjoyn1ents and suf. 
fering
, even to the Jast gasp; and these surely 
prove even greater. vigour of life than bodily 
strength does. Now, what pretence is there for 
thinking, that a progressive disease, ,yhen arrived 
to such a degree, I l11ean that degree \vhich is 
mortal, will destroy those powers, \v hich "rere not 
impaired, ,vhich \vere not affected by it, during its 
,vhole progress, quite up to that degree? And if 
death, by diseases of this kind, is not the destruc.. 
tion of our present reflecting po\vers, it ,,
ill scarce 
be thought that death by any other 111eans is. 
It ìs obvious that this general observation may 
be carried on further: And there appears so little 
connexion between our bodily po\vers of sensation, 
and our present po,vers of reflection, that there is 
no reason to conclude that death, ,vhich destroys 
the former, does so luuch as suspend the exercise 
of the latter. or interrupt our contiJluin
' to exist in 
the like state of reflection which \ve do now. For, 
suspension of reason, memory, and the affections 
whic4 they excite, is no part of the idea of death, 
POl" is implied in our notion of it. And our daily 
c 
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experiencing these po,vers to be exercised, without 
any assistance, that we know o
 from those bodies 
,vhich will be dissolved by death; and our finding 
often, that the exercise of them is so lively to the 
last ;-these things aflord a sensible apprehension, 
that death may not perhaps be so much as a dis- 
continuance of the exercise of these powers, nor of 
the enjoyments and suffèrings \vhich it iInplies ; tc 
so that our posthumous life, \vhatever there lnay 
be in it additional to our present, yet Inay not be 
entirely beginning anew, but going on. Death 
may, in some sort, and in SOlne respects, ans\ver to 
our birth, which is not a suspension of the facul- 
ties which we had before it, or a total change of 
the state of life in \vhich we existed \vhen in the 
,volnb, but a continuation of both, with such and 
such great alterations. 
Nay, for ought ,ve kno,v of ourselves, of our 
present life, and of death, death may immediately, 
in the natural co
rse of things, put us into a higher 
and more enlarged state of life, as our birth does ;t 


.. There are three distinct questions, relating to a future life, 
here considered: 'Vhether death be the destruction of living 
agents? if not, 'Vhether it be the destruction of their present 
powers of reflection, as it certainly is the destruction of thei
 
present powers of sensation? and if not, Whether it be the sus- 
pension, or discontinuance of the exercise, of these present re- 
flecting powers? Now, if there be no reason to beJieve the JastI 
there will be, if that were possible, less for the next, and les
 
iitill for the first. 
t This, according to Strabo, was the opinion 
f the Brahmans: 
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a state in '\vhich our capacities and sphere of per- 
ception, and of action, may be 111uch greater than 
at present. For, as our relation to onr external 
organs of sense renders us capable of existing in 
our present state of sensation, so it Inay be the only 
natural hinderance to our existing, imlllcdiatel)T 
and of course, in a higher state of reflection. 1 he 
truth is, reason does not at all she\\' us in \"hat state' 
death naturally leaves us. But \,"ere we sUl:e that it 
would suspend al1 our perceptive and active po\\"ers, 
yet the suspension of a po,ver, and the destruction 
of it, are eftècts so total1y different in kind, as \ve 
experience frolu sleep and a SWOOll, that ,ve can- 
not in any ,vise argue from one to the othel.; or 
conclude, even to the Io\vest degree of probability, 
that the sanle kind of force ,vhich is sufficient. to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever 
so 111uch, ""ill be sufficient to destroy thenl. 
These observations together may be sufficient 
to she,v, ho\v little preslllnption there is that death 
is the destruction of hlunan creatures. HO\\gever, 
there is the sh a do,,,' of analogy, which nlay lead 
us to imagine it is; the supposed likeness ,vhich is 
observed bet\ycen the decay of yegetables and of 
living creatures. And this likeness is indeed suffi- 
cient to aflòrd the poets yery apt allusions to the 
flo,vers of the field, in their pictures of the frailty 


Lib. XV. p, 1039. Ed. An1st, 1707. To which opinion perhaps 
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of our present life. But, in reason, the analogy is 
so far fi.oln holding, that there appears no ground 
even for the comparison, as to the present question; 
because one of the two subjects cOlnpared is wholly 
void of that, which is the principal and chief thing 
in the other, the po,ver of perception and of action; 
and which is the only thing ,ve are inquiring about 
the continuance of: So that the destruction of a 
vegetable is an event not similar, or analogous, to 
the destruction of a living agent. 
But if: as was above intimated, leaving off the 
delusive custom of substituting imagination in the 
room of experience, ,ve ,vould confine ourselves to 
what we do know and understand; if ,ve ,vould 
argue only from that, and froln that form our ex- 
pectations, it would appear, at first sight, that as 110 
probability of living beings ever ceasing to be so, 
can be concluded frOlTI the reason of the thing; so 
none can be collected frOln the analogy of nature, 
because we cannot trace any living beings beyond 
death. But as we are conscious that we are endued 
with capacities of perce1Jtion and of action, and are 
living persons, ,vhat ,\\Te are to go upon is, that we 
shall continue so till \ve foresee sonle accident, or 
event, ,vhich will endanger those capacities, or be 
likely to destroy us; "\\Thich death does in no ,vise 
appear to be. 
And thus
 when we go out of this world, ,ve nlay 
pas.
 into new scene
, and a ne\v state of life and 
action, just as naturally as we came into the pre- 
sent. And this new state may naturally be a social 
one. And the advantages of 
t, a
vantages of 
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every kind, Inay naturally be besto\ved, according 
to SOlne fixed general laws of \visdom, upon every 
()ne in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And 
though the advantages of that future natural state 
should not be besto\ved, as these of the present in 
ßOlne measure' are, by the will of the society, but 
entirely by his more immediate action, upon whom 
the \vhole frame of nature depends, yet this distri. 
bution Inay be j lIst as natural, as their being distri- 
buted here by the instrun1entality of Inen. And, 
indeed, though one \vere to allow any conf
sed 
undetermined sense, which people please to put 
upon the word natural, it ,vould be a shortness of 
thought scarce credible, to imagine that no system 
or course of things can be so, but only \\rhat we see 
at present;. especially \vhilst the probability of a 
future life, or the natural ilnmortality of the soul, 
is admitted upon the evidence of reason; because 
this is really both admitting and denying at once, a 
state of being different froln the present to be natu- 
ral. But the only distinct Ineaning of that ,vord 
.is, stated, fixed, or settled; since ,vhat is natural 
as lnuch requires and presupposes an intelligent 
agent to render it so, i. e. to effect it continually, 
or at stated tÏ1n es, as what is supernatural or mira- 
culous does to effect it for once. And from hence 
it Inust follovl, that persons' notion of ,vhat is na- 
tural will be enlarged, in proportion to their greater 
kno,vledge of the \\-'orks of God and the dispensa- 
tions of his Providence. Nor is there anyabsur- 


,. See Part ii. ch. 2. and Part ii. ell. 8.a 
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dity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
11niverse, ",.hose capacities, and kno,vledge, and 
vÌe\vs, Inay be so extensive, as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to theln appear natu- 
ra], i. e. analogous or confornlable to God's deal- 
ings \vith other parts of his creation; as natura] as 
the visible kno,vn course of things appears to us. 
For there seem
 scarce any other possible sense to 
be put npon the ,vord, but that only in ,vhich it is 
here used: siInilar, stated, or unifofln. 
rrhis credibility of a future life, which has beel1 
here insisted upon, how little soever it Inay satisfy 
our cluiosity, seelns to anS\\Ter all the purposes of 
religion, in like manner as a demonstratiye proof 
,vould. Indeed, a proof: even a demonstrative 
one, of a future life, \vould not be a proof of reli. 
gion. For, that ,ve are to live hereafter, is just as 
reconcileable ,,-ith the schelne of atheisln, and as 
,veIl to be accounted for by it, as that ,ve are now 
alive is; and therefore nothing can be lllore absurd 
than to argue froiH that scheIne, that there can be 
110 future state. But a') religion i1nplies a future 
state, any preslunption against such a state is a. 
presu111ption against religion. And the foregoing 
observations reU10\Te all presumptions of that sort, 
and prove, to a very considerable degree of proba- 
bility, one fundamental doctrine of religion; ,vhich, 
if beJieved, \\Tould greatly open and dispose the 
n1ind seriously to attend to the general evidence 
of the ,vhole. 
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Of tIle Go'vernment of God by Rer.rards and Punish. 
l1lents j and particularly oj
 the latter. 


THA T ,vhich makes the question concerning a fu- 
ture life to be of so gr
at Î111portance to us, is our 
capacity of happiness and misery. And that which 
makes the consideration of it to be of so great im- 
portance to us, is the supposition of our happiness 
and misery hereafter, depending upon our actions 
here. \Vithout this, indeed, curiosity could not 
but sometimes bring a subject, in \vhich we may 
be so highly interested, to our thoughts; especially 
upon the mortality of others, or the near prospect 
of our own. But reasonable men \vould not take 
any farther thought about hereafter, than \vhat 
should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
minds, if it "Tere certain that our future interest no 
way depended upon our present behaviour; ,vhere.. 
as, on the contrary, if there be ground, either from 
analogy or any thing else, to think it does, then 
there is }'eason also for the Inost active thought 
and solicitude to secure that interest; to behave so 
as that we lnay escape that Inisery, and obtain th- t 
happiness in another life, wlúch \ve not only sup- 
pose ourselves capable of: but which we apprehend 
also is put in our own power. And whether there. 
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be ground for this last apprehension, certainly 
would deserve to be nlost seriously considered, 
were there no other proof of a future life and in- 
terest, than that prpslunptive one which the fore- 
going observations al110unt to. 
Now, in the present state, all ,vhich we enjoy, 
and a great part of "'That \ve suffer, is put in our 
O''lf)n po'u:er. .F"or pleasure anù pain are the conse- 
quences of our actions; and we are endued by the 
Author of our nature \vith capacities of foreseeing 
these consequences. '\T e find, by experience, he 
does not so luuch as preserve our lives, exclusively 
of our o\vn care and attention to provide ourselves 
with, and to make use of that sustenance, by 
which he has appointed our lives shaH be preserved, 
and \vithout \vhich he has appointed they sha1l not 
be preserved at all. And in general \ve foresee, 
that the external things \\Thich are the objects of 
our various passions, can neither be obtained nor 
enjoyed, ,vithout exerting ourselves in such and 
such Inanners; but by thus exerting ourselves, ,ve 
obtain and enjoy these objects, in "\\'hich our natu- 
tal good consists, or by this means God gives us 
the possession and enjoyment of theln. I kno,v 
not that ,ve have anyone kind or degree of enjoy- 
ment, but by the nleans of:our own actions. And 
by prudence and care, ,ve may, for the most part) 
pa
s our days in tolerable case and quiet; or, on 
the contrary, we may, by rashness; unlgoverned pas- 
sion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, make our- 
selves as llliserable as ever 'V'e
 please. And many 
do please to make themselves extremely miserable
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i. e. to do \vhat they know beforehand will render 
them so. They tollow those ways, the fruit of 
,vhich they kno\\r, by instruction, example, expe- 
rience, will be disgrace, and poverty, and sickness, 
and untimely death. This everyone observes to 
be the general course of things; though it is to be 
allo"ved, \ve cannot find by experience, that all 
our sufferings are o\ving to our own follies. 
'''''"hy the Author of nature does not give his 
creatures prolniscuously such and such perceptions, 
,vithout regard to their behaviour; why he does 
not Inake theln happy "Tithout the instrumentality 
of their own actions, and prevent their bringing 
any sufferings upon thelnseIYe
, is another matter. 
Perhaps there Inay be sonle inlPossibilities in the 
nature of things, which \ve are unacquainted ,,,,jth :. 
Or less happiness, it Inay be, ,,,"ouId, upon the 
\vhole, be produced 'by such a method of conduct, 
than is by the present: 01'-, perhaps, divine good.. 
ness, with ,vhich, if I mistake not, ,ve tnake very 
free in our speculations, nlay not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness; but a disposition 
to Inake the good, the faithful, the honest ßlan, 
happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect l\tlind may be 
pleased with seeing his creatures behave suitable 
to the nature \vhich he has given theln; to the re- 
lations which he has placed thenl in to each other; 
and to that which they stand in to himself: that 
relation to hilnself: ,vhich, during their existence, 
is even necessary, and which is the Inost important 
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one of all. Perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect 
]Vlind Inay be pleased ,vith this l1101'al piety of 1110ral 
agents, in and for itself, as ,veIl as upon account of 
its being essentiaHy conducive to the happiness 
of his creation. Or the whole end, for \vhich God 
made, and thus governs the \vorld, may be utterly 
beyond the reach of our faculties: There may be 
sOlne\vhat in it as in1possible for us to have any 
conception of, as for a blind man to have a con- 
ception of colours. But ho\vever this be, it is eel".. 
tain matter of universal experience, that the gene- 
raltnethod of divine administration is, fore\varning 
us, or giving us capacities to foresee, \vith Inore or 
less clearness, that if ,ve act so and so, ,ve shall 
have such enjoyu1ents; if so and so, 8uch suffer- 
ings; and giving us those enjoyu1ents, and Inaking 
us feel those sufferings, in consequence of our ac- 
tiollS. 
" But all this is to be ascribed to the general 
course of nature." True. This is the very thing 
which I aID observing. It is to be ascribed to the 
general course of naturf'; i. e. not surely to the 
words, or ideas, course of nature, but to him ,vho 
appointed it, and put things into it; or to a course 
of operation, froln its unifortnity or constancy 
called natural,. and \vhich necessarily implies an 
operating agent. For, "\vhen men find themselves 
necessitated to confess an Author of nature, 01 
that God is the natural governor of the ""orld
 
. they tllu:,t not deny this again, because his govern- 
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lTICnt is uniform; they nlust not deny that he does 
all things at all, because he does theln constantly; 
because the effects of his acting are perlnanent, 
\vhether his åcting be so or not; though there is 
no reason to think it is not. In short, every Ulan, 
in eyery thing he does, llaturall y acts upon the 
forethought and apprehension of avoiding evil, or 
obtaining good: and if the natural course of things 
be the appointment of God, and our natural facuI. 
ties of kno,yledge and experience are given us by 
hitn, then the good and bad consequences ,vhich 
follo\v our actiol1
 are his appointlnent, and our 
foresight of those consequences is a ,yarning given 
us by hilu, ho\v we are to act. 
" Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying 
eyery particular gratification of passion, intended 
to put us upon gratifying ourselves in every such 
particular instance, and as a re\\Tard to us for so 
doing?" No, certainly. Kor is it to be said, that 
our eyes ,vere naturally intended to glve us the 
sight of each particular object to \vhich they do or 
can extend; objects ,vhich are destructive of them, 
or ,vhich, for any other reason, it luay become us 
to turn our eyes from. Yet there is no doubt, but 
that our eves \vere intended for us to see ,vith. So 
01 
neither is there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
pleasures and pains, belonging to the passions, 
were intended, in general, to induce mankind to 
act in such and 
uch Inanners. 
No\v, froin this general observation, obvious to 
everyone, that God l!1as given us to undel
stand 
he has appointed satisfaction and delight to be the 
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consequence of our acting in one manner, and pain 
and uneasiness of our acting in another, and of 
our not acting at all; and that we find the conse- 
quences, ,vhich "\\
e ,verc beforehand informed of; 
unifofluly to follo\v; we 111ay learn, that "
e are at 
present actuaI]y under his government, in the 
strictest and most proper sense; in such a sense, 
as that he re,vards and punishes us for our actions. 
An Author of nature being supposed, it is not so 
much a deduction of reason as a matter of experi- 
ence, that ,ve are thus under his government: under 
Jlis government, in the saine sense as we are under 
the government of civi] lllagistrates. Because the 
annexing pleasure to SOlne actions, and pain to 
others, in our po,ver to do or forbear, and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehand to those 
,vholn it concerns, is the proper forinal notion of 
governlnent. "rhether the pleasure or pain ,vhich 
thus follows upon our behaviour, be o\ving to the 
Author of nature's acting upon us every Inoment 
which ,ve feel it, or to his having at once, con- 
trived and executed his own part in the plan of 
the world, luakes no alteration as to the lnatter be- 
fore liS. For, if ciyil tnagistrates could Inake the 
sanctions of their laws take place, without inter- 
posing at all, after they had passed theln; lrith- 
out a trial, and the fOflualities of an execution: if 
they "\\Tere able to 11lake their laws execute them- 
selves, or every offender to execute thelTI upon him- 
self, we should be j list in the saIne sense under their 
governlnent then, as \ve ar
 no,v; but in a much 
higher degree, and lllore perfect Inanner. Vain is 
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the ridicule ,vith which one foresees some per- 
sons ,vill divert thelnselves, upon finding lesser 
pains considered as instances of divine punishment. 
There is no possibility of answering or evading the 
general thing here intended
 without denying all 
final causes. For, final causes being admitted, the 
pleasures and pains no,v mentioned lnust be ad. 
mitted too, as instances of them. And if they 
are; if God annexes delight to some actions and 
uneasiness to others, ,vith an apparent design to 
induce us to act so and so, then he not only dis- 
penses happiness and Inisery, but also rewards 
and punishes actions. If: for example, the pain 
which ,ve feel npon doing ,vhat tends to the de- 
struction of our bodies, suppose upon too near 
approaches to fire, or upon \\Tounding ourselves, 
be appointed by the Author of nature to prevent 
our doing \vhat thus tends to our destruction; this 
is altogether as much an instance of his punishing 
our actions, and consequently of our being under 
l1is government, as declaring, by a voice from 
heaven, that if ,ve acted so, he ,vould inflict such 
pain upon us, and inflic6ng it ,vhether it be greater 
or less. 
Thus ,ve find, that the true notion or concep- 
tion of the Author of nature, is that of a master 
or governor, prior to the consideration of his moral 
attributes. The fact of our case, which v."e find 
by experience, is, that he actually exercises domi.. 
nion or governlnent over us at present, by re- 
warding and punishing us for our actions, in as 

tr
ct and proper a sense of these ,vords, anq. ev
p 
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in the saine sense as children, servants, subjects, 
are re\varded and punished by those ,vho govern 
them. 
And thus the \vhole analogy of nature, the 
,vhole present course of things, lTIOst fully shows, 
that there is nothing incredible in the general doc- 
trine of religion, that God ,viII reward and punish 
Inen for their actions hereafter; nothing incredi. 
ble, I Inean, arising out of the notion of re\\Tarding 
and punishing
, for the \vhole course of nature is 
a present instance of his exercising that govern- 
ment over us, which itnplies in it re"
arding and 
punishing. 


BUT, as divine pUl1islunent is what 111en cI1iefly 
object against, and are most unwilling to allow, 
it may be proper to Inention SOlne CirCUlTIstances 
in the natural course of punishn1ents at present, 
,vhich are analogous to what religion teaches us 
concerning a future state of punislunent: indeed 
50 analogous, that as th
y add a farther credibility 
to it, so they cannot but raise a 11l0st serious 
apprehension of it in those who will attend to 
-them. 
It has been no, v observed, that such and such 
miseries naturally foHow such and such actions of 
imprudence and \vilfulness, as ,vel] as actions 
more cOffilTIonly and more distinctJy considered as 
vicious; and that these consequences, ,vhen they 
may be foreseen, are properly natural punishments 
annexed to such actions, For the general thing 
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here insisted upon is, not that we see a great deal 
of 111isery in the world, but a great deal \vhich Inen 
bring upon thelTISelves by their own behaviour, 
,vhich they might have foreseen and avoided. Now, 
the circulnstances of these natural punislunents, 
particularly deserving our attention, are such as 
these: That oftentimes they follü\v, or are inflict- 
ed in consequence of actions \vhich procure Inany 
present advantages, and are accompanied with 
much present pleasure; for instance, sickness and 
untimely death is the consequence of intemperance, 
though accolnpanied \vith the highest tnirth and 
jollity: That these punishments are often much 
greater than the advantages or pleasures obtained 
by the actions, of which they are the punishlnents 
or consequences: That though \ve may inlagine a 
constitution of nature, in \vhich these natural 
punishments, which are in fact to follow, \voldd 
follow iminediately upon such actions being done, 
or very soon after; ,ve find, on the contrary, in 
our "\\Torld, that they are often delayed a great 
while, sOlnetimes even tin long after the actions 
occasioning them are forgot; so that the consti. 
tution of nature is such, that delay of punishment 
is no sort nor degree of presumption of final im. 
punity: That, after such delay, these natural pU-" 
nishlnents or Iniseries often COIne, not by degrees, 
but suddenly, ,vith violence, and at once; how. 
ever, the chief misery often do
s: That as cer. 
tainty of such distant misery fonowing such ac- 
tions is never afforded persons, so, perhaps, during 
the actions, they have seldom a qistinct full ex"!" 
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pectation of its follo,ving: * and many tilues the 
case is only thus, that they see in general, or 11lay 
see, the credibility, that intell1perance, suppose, 
,viII bring after it diseases; ciyil crÎ1nes, civil 
punishn1ents; ,yhen yet the real probability often 
is, that they shall escape: but things not\vith. 
standing take their destined course, and the Inisery 
ine,-itably follo,vs at it
 appointed tilne, in very 
many of these cases. Thus, also, though youth 
D1ay be alleged as an excuse for rashness and folly, 
as being naturally thoughtless, and not clearly 
foreseeing all the consequences of being untracta.. 
ble and profligate; this does not hinder but that 
these consequences follo,'''', and are grieyously felt, 
throughout the ,vhole course of Inature life. Ha.. 
bits contracted, eyen in that age, are often utter 
ruin; and Inen's success in the ,,'orIel, not only 
in the COlnnlon sense of ,vorldly success, but their 
real happiness and misery, depends, in a great de.. 
gree, and in various ways, upon the 111anner in 
,vhich they pass their youth; ,vhich consequences 
they, for the most part, neglect to consider, and 
perhaps seldoln can properly be said to believe 
þeforehand. It requires also to be Inention
d, 
that, in numberless cases, the natura] cot}fse of 
things affords us opportunities for procuring ad- 
vantages to ourselves at certain times, ,,-hich ,"
e 
cannot procure ,vhen ,,-e ,viII; nor ever recal the 
opportunities, if we have neglected then1. Indeed, 
1b.e general course of nature is an exalnple of this, 



 See Part ii. chap. 6. 
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If; during the opportunity of youth, persons are 
indocile and self- ,villed, they inevitably suffer in 
their future life, for \vant of those acquirement
 
,vhich they neglected the natural season of attain- 
ing. If the husbandInan lets ,his seed-time pass 
\vithout so\ving, the \vhole year is lost to him b
- 
yond recoyery. In like manner, though after men 
11aye been guilty of folly ant! extravagance, up to 
a certain degree, it is often in their po\ver, for 
instance, to retrieve their affairs, to recover their 
health and character, at least in good measure; 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail 
at all to,yards preyenting the Iniseries, poverty, 
sickness, infalny, naturally annexed to folly and 
extravagance, exceeding tliat degree. There is a 
certain bound to imprudence and 111isbehayiour, 
\yhich being transgressed, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things. It 
is, further, very much to be ren1arked, that ne- 
glects from inconsiderateness, \vant of attention, 
 
not looking about us to see \"That \ve ha,.e to do, 
are often attended ,vith consequences altogether 
as dreadful as any acti,.e 111isbehayiour, from the 
most extravagant passion. And, lastly, civil go- 
vernment being natural, the punishnlcnts of it are 
so too; and SOlne of these punisll1nents are capital, 
as the effects of a dissolute course of pleasurè are 
often mortal. So that Hlany natural punishments 
are final t to him \vho incurs theIn, if considered 



 



 Part ii. Chap. 6. 
t The general consider
tion of a future state of punishment 
most evidently be]ongs to the subject of natural religion. But if 
D 
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only in his ten1poral capacity; alul seem inflicted 
by natural appointment, either to remove the of... 
fender out of the way of being further mischievous, 
or as an eX:llnple, though frequently a disregarded 
one, to those \vho are left behind. 
These things are not what we call accidental, 
or to be Inet with only now and then; but they 
are things of every day's experience; they proceed 
from general la\,,"s, very general ones, by ,vhich 
God governs the ,vorld, in the natural course of 
his providence. And they are so analogous to 
what religion teaches us concerning the future 
punishment of the wicked, so much of a piece ,,,ith 


nny of these reflections should be thought to relate more pecu- 
liarly to this doctrine, as taught in Scripture, the reader is desir- ' 
cd to observe, that Gentile writers, both moralists and poets, 
speak of the future punishment of the wicke(t, both as to the 
duration and degree of it, in a like Dlanner of expression and of 
description as the Scripture docs. So that all which can posi- 
tively be asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with regard 
to this doctrine, seems to be, that the great distinction bet\\pcen 
the righteous and the wicked shall be made at the end of this 
world; that each shall then receive according to his deserts. 
Reason did, as it well might, conclude, that it should, finally 
and upon the whole, be well with the righteous and ill with the 
wicked; but it could not bl determined, upon any principles of 
reason, whether hUluan crt.atures Inight not have been appointed 
to pass through other states of life and being, before that distri- 
butive justice should finally and effectually take place. Revela- 
tion teaches us, that the next state 'of things, after the present, 
is appointed for the execution of this justice; that it shall be no 
longer delayed; but the rJlyster.lJ '!f God, the great my!tery of 
his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, shall tlten be finislled ; 
and he will take to llÏm ltis great power, and 'will reign, by render.. 
ing to, everyone according to his work8. ' 
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it, that both ,,"ould naturally be expressed in tbe 
very same words and manner of description. In 
the book of Proverbs, * for instance, l\Tisdoln is 
introduced as fi.equenting the most public places 
of resort, and as rejected ,vhen she offers herself as 
the natural appointed guide of human life. "How 
long," speaking to those \vho are passing through 
it, "ho,v long, ye simple ones, ,viII ye love folly, 
and the scorners delight in their scorning, and 
fools hate kno,vledge? Turn ye at nlY reproof. 
Behold, I \vill pour out my spirit upon you, I ,viII 
make kno,,"n my words unto you." But upon 
being neglected, "Because I bave caned, and ye 
refused, I ha,.e stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and \vould none of IllY reproof: I also 
,viII laugh at your calamity, I "rill mock ,vhen 
your fear cometh; ,,,hen your fear cOlneth as de- 
solation, and your destruction cOlneth as a \vhirl. 
,vind; \vhen distress and anguish cOlneth upon 

you. Then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
ans\ver; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find Ine." This passage, everyone sees, is 
poetical, and SOIne parts of it are highly figurative; 
but their Ineaning is obvious. And the thing in. 
tended is expressed lnore literally in the follo,ving 
words: "For that they hated kno\vledge, and did 
not chuse the fear of the Lord; therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their o,vn way, and be- 
filled with their own devices. For the security of 
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the simple shall slay theIn, and the prosperity of 
fools shall destroy theIn." And the \vhole passage 
is so equally applicable to \vhat \ve experience in 
the present worJd, concerning the consequences of 
nlen's actions, and to what religion teaches us is to 
be expected in another, that it Inay be questioned 
,vhich of the t\\"O ,vas principally intended. 
Indeed, ,vhen one has been recollecting the pro
 
per proofs of a future state of re,vards and punish- 
Inents, nothing, lnethinks, can give one so sensible 
an apprehension of th
 latter, or representation of 
-it to the mind, as observing, that after the many 
disregarded checks, admonitions, and warnings, 
"\vhich people nleet "rith in the ways of vi

e, and 
folly, and extravagance; \varnings ii'oln their very 
nature; fronl the examples of others; from the lesser 
inconveniences \vhich they bring upon theu1selves ; 
froin the instructions of ,vise and virtuous Inen: 
after these have been long despised
 scorned, ridi. 
culed; after the chief bad consequences, temporal 
consequences, of thcir follies, have been delayed 
for a great ,,-hile; at Jength they break in irresisti- 
bly, like an arn1ed force; repentance is too late to 
1.e1icve, and can serve only to aggravate their dis- 
tress: the case is become desperate; and poverty 
and sickness, rClnorse and anguish, infau1Y and 
death, the effècts of their o,vn doings, over\vhehn 
them, beyond possibility of relnedy or escape. 
.This is an account of ,vhat is in fact the general 
consti tution of nature. 
It is not in any sort meant, that according to 
,,
hat ap.pears at present of the natural course of 
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things, Inen are al\vays unifoflnly punished in pro" 
portion to their misbehaviour; but that there are 
\ very many instances of misbehaviour punished in 
the several ,vays no,v lllentioned, and very dread. 
ful instances too, sufficient to she,v \vhat the laws 
of the universe l11ay admit; and, if thoroughly 
considered, sufficient fully to ans,,"er all objections 
against the credibility of a future state of punish- 
ments, fi'om any imaginations, that the frailty of 
our nature and external temptations almost anni- 
hilate the guilt of human vices; as well as objec- 
tions of another sort; from necessity; froln sup- 
positions that the ,viII of an infinite Being cann
t 
be contradicted; or that he must be incapable of 
offence and provocation.. 
Reflections of this kind are not ,vithout their 
terrors to serious' persons, the most free from en- 
thusiasm, and of the greatest strength of mind: 
but it is fit things be stated and considered as they 
really are. And there is, in the present age, a cer- 
tain fearlessness with regard to what Inay be here- 
after under the government of God, ,vhich nothing 
but an universally acknowledged demonstration on 
the side of atheism can justify, and which makes 
it quite necessary that men be reminded, and, if 
possible, made to fee], that there is no sort of 
ground for being thus preSUlnptllous, even upon 
the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be 
said of any person, upon his being born into the 
\vorld, he may behave so as to be of no service to 


If:. See Chap. 4. and 6. 
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it, but by being made an example of the woful 
effects of vice and folly: That he may, as anyone 
Inay, if he will, incur an infamous execution from 
the haÌ1ds of civil justice; or in some other course 
of extravagance shorten his days; or bring upon 
himself infalny and diseases ,vorse than death? 
So that it had been better for him, even with l
e- 
gard to the presen ,vorld, that he had never been 
born. And is there any pretence of reason for 
people to think themselves secure, and talk as if 
they had certain proo
 that, let them act as licen- 
tiously as they will, there can be nothing analo- 
gous to this, with regard to a future and more ge- 
neral interest, under the providence and govern. 
Jnent of the same God? 



CIIAP. III. 


Of tile I1Ioral Got'ernment Q[God. 


As the lnanifold appearances of design and of final 
causes, in the constitution of the ,vorld, prove it 
to be the ,york of a
 intelligent l\Iind, so the par- 
ticular final causes of pleasure and pain, distributed 
amongst his creatures, prove that they are under 
his government; ,vhat may be called his natural 
governlnent of creatures, endued with sense anli 
reason. This, ho\veyer, implies some,vhat more 
than seems usually attended to, vthen ,ve speak of 
God's natural governlnent of the ,vorld. It im- 
plies government of the very same kind with that 
,vhich a master exercises over his servants, or a 
civil luagistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes as really prove an intel. 
ligent Governor of the \vorld, in the sense now 
Inentioned, and before * distinctly treated of: as 
any other instances of final causes prove an intel. 
ligent J.lla"'er of it. 
But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to 
determine any thing certainly, concerning the mo- 
ral character of the Author of nature, considered 
in this relation of governor; does not asceliain his 
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governnlel1t to be Illora], or prove that he is the 
}.ighteous Judge of the ,vor1d. Moral government 
consists, not barely in re\varding and punishing 
men for their actions, ,vhich the most tyrannical 
person lnay do; but in re\varding the righteous 
and punishing the ,vicked; in rendering to men 
according to their actions, considered as good or 
evil. And the perfection of moral government 
consists in doing this, with regard to all intelli- 
gent creatures, in an exact proportion to their 
personal merits or demerits. 
Some Inen seem to think the only character of 
the Author of nature to be that of sÏ1nple absolute 
benevolence. This, considered as a principle of 
action, and infinite in degree, is a disposition to 
produce the greatest possible happiness, \vithout 
regard to persons' behaviour, otherwise than as such 
regard ,vould produce higher degrees -of it. And 
supposing this to be the only character of God, 
veracity and justice in him \vould be nothing but 
benevolence conducted by wisdolll. Now surely 
this ought not to be asserted, unless it can be 
proved; for ,ve should speak \vith cautious reye.. 
rence upon such a subject. And ,vhether it can be 
proved or !la, is not the thing here to be inquired 
into; but whether, in the constitution and conduct 
of the world, a righteous government be not dis. 
cernibly planned out; which necessarily inlplies a 
righteous governor. There may possibly be in 
the creation beings, to whom the Authol" of na- 
ture manifests hilnself under this lllOst amiable of 
all characters, this of infinite absolute benevolence; 
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for it is the most alniable, supposing it not, as per.. 
haps it is not, inco111patible with justice: but he 
manifests himself to us under the character of a 
righteous governor. He may, consistently with 
this, be siInply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained; but he has, for he has given 
us a proof in the constitution and conduct of the 
world that he is, a governor over servants, as he 
re,\\Tards and punishes us for our actions. And in 
the constitution and conduct of it, he Inay also 
have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
the natural presages of conscience, clear and dis- 
tinct intirnations, that his governlnent is righteous 
or moral: clear to such as think the nature of it 
deserving their attention; and yet not to every 
careless person \" ho casts a transient reflection up- 
on the su bj ect. :jfc 
But it is particularly to be observed, that the 
divine governlnent, \vhich ,ve experience ourselves 
under in the present state, taken alone, is allo\ved 
not to be the perfection of moral governlnent. And 
yet this by no Ineans hinders, but that there may 


· The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being universal, nor so strong as might possibly have been, may 
be urgetl against natural religion, as well as against revealed. 
And therefore the consideration of them belongs to the first part 
of this Treatise, as well as the second. But as these objections 
are chiefly urged against revealed religion, I chose to consider 
thenl in the second Part. And the answer to them there, Chap..- 
6. as urged against Christianity, being almost equally applica. 
ble to them as urged against the Religion of Nature, to avoid 
repetition, the reader is refel'red to that ohapter.. 
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be some\vhat, be it more or less, truly moral in it. 
A righteous governlncnt may plainly appear to be 
carried on to some degree; enough to give us the 
apprehension that it shall be cOlnpleted, or carried 
on to that degree of perfection which reJigion 
teaches us it shall; but \vhich cannot appear, till 
much more of the divine adtninistration be seen, 
than can in the present life. And the design of 
this chapter is to inquire, ho\v far this is the case; 
how far, over and above the moral nature. \vhicb 
God has given us, and our natura} notion of him, 
as righteous goyernor of those his creatures to 
\vhom he has given this nature; t I say ho\v L1r, 
besides this, the principles and beginnings of a 
moral government over the ,vorld Inay be discern- 
ed, notwithstanding and amidst all the confusioll 
and disorder of it. 
No\v one might mention here, what has been 
often urged ,vith great force, that, in general, less 
uneasiness, and Inore satisfaction, are the natural 
tonsequencest of a virtuous than of a vicious course 
of life, in the present state, as an instance of a lTIO.. 
ral governn1ent established in nature; an instance 
of it, collected froln exp
riel1ce and present Inatter 
of fact. But it lTIUst be o,vned a thing of difficulty 
to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each amongst themselves, and also against each 
other, so as to make an estimate ,vith any exact- 
ness, of the overplus of happiness on the side of 


· Dissertation 2. t Chap. 6. 
:J: See Lord Shaftcsbury's Inquiry conc
rning 'Virtue, Part 2, 
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\Wirtue. And it is not inlpossible, that, amidst the 
infinite disorders of the ,vorld, there may be excep- 
tions to the happiness of virtue, even \vith regard 
to those persons whose course of life, from their 
youth up, has been blameless; and more with re- 
gard to those, who have gone on for some time in 
the ways of vice, and have after\vards reformed. 
For suppose an instance of the latter case; a per- 
son with his passions inflalned, his natural faculty 
of self-government iInpaired by habits of iI1dulg- 
ence, and ,vith all his vices about him, like so many 
harpies, craving for their accustolued gratification: 
,vho can say ho,v long it might be before such a 
person \vould find more satisfaction in the reason... 
ableness and present good consequences of virtue, 
than difficulties and self-denial in the restraints 
of it? Experience also shews, that men can, to a 
great degree, get oyer their sense of shame, so as 
that, by professing themselves to be without prin.. 
ciple, and avowing even direct v ill any, they can 
support themselves against the infamy of it. But 
as the ill actions of anyone ,vill probably be 1110re 
talked of: and oftener thro,vn in his ,yay, upon his 
rcforlnation; so the infamy of thelTI ,viI1 be lTIuch 
nlore felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of 
honour is recoyered. U neasinesses of this kind 
ought indeed to be put to the account of foriner 
vices; yet it 'v ill be said, they are in part the con- 
sequences of reforlnatiol1. Still I am L:'1f frolll al.. 
lovling it doubtful, ,vhether ,.irtue, upon the ,vhole, 
be happier than vice in the present world; but if 
it \vere, yet the begil1nings of a righteous admini... 
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stratioll may, beyond all question, be found in 
nature, if ""e ,viII attentively inquire after them. 
And, 
I. In whatever Inanner the notion of God's moral 
governlnent over the ,vorld might be treated, if it 
did not appear ,vhether he 'v ere, in a proper sense, 
our governor at all; yet when it is certain matter 
of experience, that.Jle does manifest himself to us 
under the character of a governor, in the sense ex-" 
plained,:fie it must descf'''e to be considered, whe. 
ther there be not reason to apprehend, that he may 
be a righteous or Inoral governor. Since it appears 
to be fact, that God does govern Inankind by the 
D1Cthod of re\vards and punislunents, according to 
some settled rules of distribution, it is surely a 
question to be asked, 'Vhat presulnption is there 
agaiust his finally re,varding and punishing them 
according to this particular rule, nalnely, as they 
act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or vi- 
ciously? since rendering nlan happy or Iniserable 
by this rule, certainly falls in, much 1110re falls in, 
,vith our natural apprehensions and sense of things, 
than doing so by any other rule \vhatever; since 
re\varding and punishing actions by any other fule t 
,vould appear lunch harder to be accounted for by 
minds formed as he has forIned ours. Be the evi- 
dence of religion, then, Inore ,or less clear, the ex- 
pectation ,vhich it raises in us, that the righteou!i 
shall, upon the ,vhole, be happy, and the ,vicked 
miserable, cannot, ho,vever , possibly be considered 
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as absurd or chill1erical; because it is 110 more 
than an expectation, that a method of government, 
already begun, shall be carried on, the method of 
re,varding and punishing actions; and shaH be 
carried on by a particular rule, \Vllich unavoidably 
appears to us, at first sight, more natural than any 
other, the rule which \ve call distributive justice. 
Nor, 
II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that 
tranquillity, satisfaction, and external advantages, 
being the natural consequences of prudent nlanage- 
ment of ourselves and our affairs; and rashness, 
profligate negligence, and ,vilful folly, bringing 
after them lTIany inconveniences and sufferings; 
these afford instances of a right constitution of 
nature: as the correction of children, for their o,vn 
sakes, and by ,yay of example, \vhen they run into 
danger or hurt themselves, is a part of right edu... 
cation. And thus, that God governs the ,vorld by 
general fixed laws; that he has endued us ,vith 
capacities of reflecting upon this constitution of 
things, and foreseeing the good and bad conse., 
quences of our behaviour, plain]y implies some sort 
of nloral governlnent: since from such a constitu. 
tion of things it cannot but follo\v, that prudence 
and imprudence, ,vhich are of the nature of virtue 
and vice, * must be, as they are, respectively re- 
"
arded and punished. 
III. From the natural course of things, vicious 
actions are, to a great degree, actually punished as 
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n1ischievous to society; and besides punishment 
actually inflicted upon this account, there is also 
the fear and apprehension of it in those persons 
,vhose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it 
in case of a discovery; this state of fear being itself 
often a very considerable punishlnent. The natu- 
1"a1 fear and apprehension of it too, whicil restrains 
froln such crinlcs, is a declaration of nature against 
thenl. It is necessary to the very being of society, 
that vices destructive of it should be punished as 
being so; the vices of fàlsehood, injustice, cruelty: 
,vhich punishment, therefore, is as natural as so- 
ciety, and so is an instance of a kind of 1110ral go.. 
vernment, naturally established, and actually tak- 
ing place. And, since the certain natural course 
of things is the conduct of Providence or the go.. 
vernlncnt of God, though carried on by the in- 
strumentality of luen, the observation here made 
:.unounts to this, that Inankind find themselves 
placed by hin1 in such circlunstances, as that they 
are unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, 
and are often punished, and S0111etÎ1nes re\varded, 
under his government, in the view of their being 
mischievous or en1Ïnently beneficial to society. 
If it be objected, that good actions, and such as 
are beneficial to society, are often punished, as in 
the case of persecution, and in other cases, and 
that ill and Inischievous actions are often reward- 
ed; it may be ans,vered distinctly, first, that this 
is in no sort necessary, and consequently not na- 
tural in the sense in \v hich it is necessary, and 

herefore natural, that ill or mischievous actions 
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should be punished; and, in the next place, that 
good actions are never punished, considered a
 
beneficial to society, nor ill actions re\varded, un- 
der the view of their being hurtful to it. So that 
it stands good, \vithout any thing on the side of 
vice to be set O\Ter against it, that the Author of 
nature has as truly directed that vicious actions, 
considered as mischievous to society, should .be 
punished, and put mankind under a necessity of 
thus punishing them, as he has directed and neces- 
sitated us to preserve Ollr lives by food. 
IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, as 
such, is actually re,,"arded, and vice, as sllch, pu- 
nished; \vhich seems to afford an instance, or 
exalnple, not only of go,yerl1ment, but of moral 
governn1ent begun and established; moral in the 
strictest sense, though not in th
t perfection of 
degree ,vhich re]igion teaches us to expect. In 
order to see this more clearly, '\'"e lTIUst distinguish 
between actions themselves, and that quality as- 
cribed to theIn, ,vhich \ve call virtuous or yicious. 
The gratification itself of every natural passion 
must be attended \vith delight; and acquisitions 
of fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the 
means or materials of enjoYInent. An action, 
then, by which any natural passion is gratified, or- 
fortune acquired, procures delight or advantage, 
abstracted fro In all consideration of the n10rality 
of such action. Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself; 
not by the morality, the virtuousness or vicious. 
ness of it, though it be, perhaps, virtuous or vicious. 
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Thus" to say such an action, or course of beha. 
viour, procured such pleasure or ad,.antage, or 
brought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite 
a different thing from saying, that such good or 
bad effect ,vas o\ving to the virtue or vice of such 
action or behaviour. In one case, an action, ab. 
stracted frolD all moral consideration, prod uced its 
effect; in the other case, for it will appear that 
there are such cases, the Inorality of the action, 
the action under a moral consideration, i. c. the 
virtuousness or viciousness of it, produced the effect. 
No,v I say, virtue, as such, naturally procures con- 
siderable advantages to the virtuous, and vice, as 
such, naturally occasions great inconvenience, and 
even misery, to the vicious, in very many instances. 
The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon the 
mind and tClnper are to be mentioned as instances 
of it. 'Vice, as such, is naturally attended with 
SOlne sort of uneasiness, and not uncomlnonly ,vith 
great disturbance and apprehension. That in\vard 
feeling ,vhich, respecting lesser matters and in fa- 
miliar speech, ,ve call being vexed ,vith one's self; 
and in matters of itnportance, and in more serious 
language, reillorse, is an uneasiness naturaHy aris- 
ing froln an action of a lnan's own, reflected upon 
by himself as \vrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e. vi- 
cious in greater or less degrees; and this Inanifestly 
is a different feeling from that uneasiness which 
arises from a sense of mere loss or harm. 'Vhat is 
more COmlTIOn than to hear a man lamenting an 
"accident or event, and adding,-But, however, he 
bas .the satist:
çtion that he cannot blame himself 
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for it; or, on the contrary, that he has the uneasi- 
ness of being sensible it was his o,vn doing? Thus 
also, the disturbance and fear which often follow 
upon a man's having done an injury, arise from a 
sense of his being blame.\vorthy; otherwise there 
\volIld, in many cases, be no ground of disturbance, 
nor any reason to fear resentlnent or shalne. On 
the other hand, in,vard security and peace, and a 
mind open to the several gratifications of life, are 
the natural attendants of innocence and virtue; to 
which must be added, the complacency, satisfac. 
tion, and even joy of heart, which accompany the 
exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, 
benevolence. 
And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the 
fears of future punishment, and peaceful hopes of 
a better life, in those ,vho fully believe or have any 
serious apprehension of religion; because these 
hopes and fears are present uneasiness and satisfac- 
tion to the mind, and cannot be got rid of by great 
part of the \vorld, even by men who have thought 
most thoroughly upon that subject of religion. 
And no one can say how considerable this un- 
easiness and satisfaction may be, or ,vhat, upon 
the ,vhole, it ll1ay amount to. 
In the next place comes in the consideration, 
that all honest and good men are disposed to be- 
friend honest good Inen, as such, and to discounte- 
nance the vicious, as such, and do so in some de- 
gree, indeed in a considerable degree; froln which 
favour and discouragement cannot but arise èonsi- 
derable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
E 
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the generality of the world have little regard to the 
morality of their own actions, and Inay be supposed 
to have less to that of others, when they themselves 
are not concerned ; yet, let anyone be kno\vn to 
be a man of virtue, someho,v or other he will be 
favoured, and good offices ,vill be done him from 
regard to his character, ,vithout remote views, oc- 
casionally, and in SOlne low degree, I think, by the 
generality of the world, as it happens to come ÏIl 
their way. Public honours, too, and advantages, 
are the natural consequences, are sometimes at least 
the consequences in fact, of virtuous actions, of 
eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our coun- 
try, considered in the vie,v of being virtuous. And 
sometimes even death' itseJ.4 often infamy and ex- 
ternal inconveniences, are the public consequences 
of vice, as vice. For instance, the sense which 
Inankind have of tyranny, injustièe, oppression, ad- 
ditional to the mere feeling or fear of misery, has 
doubtless been instrulTIel1tal in bringing about re- 
volutions, ,vhich Inake a figure even in the history 
of the ,yorld. For it is plain, men resent injuries 
as implying faultiness, and retaliate, not merely 
under the notion of having l'eceived harm, but of 
having recei,.ed "Trong; and they have this resent- 
ment in behalf of others, as well as of themselves. 
So, likewise, even the generality are, in some de- 
gree, grateful and disposed to return good offices, 
not merely because such an one has been the oc- 
casion of good to them, but under the view that 
such good offices implied kind intention and good 
desert in the doer. To all this may be added two 
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or three particular things, ,vhich many persons ,vill 
think frivolou
; but to me nothing appears so, 
,vhich at all comes in to,vards determining a ques- 
tion of such Í1nportance, as \\Thether there be or be 
: \ not a moral institution of governluent, in the strict. 
est sense mora1, t'isibly established and begun in na- 

 ture. The particular things are these: That in 
: dOlnestic government, \vhich is doubtless natural, 
I children, and others ,ùso, are very generally punish. 
ed for falsehood, and injustice, and ill-behaviour, as 
such, anq re"rarded for the contrary; ,vhich are in- 
stances \vhere veracity, ånd justice, and right be- 
haviour, as such, are naturally enforced by rewards 
, and punislllnents, whether 1l10re or less consider- 
able in degree: That though civil governlnent be 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in 110 other 
,rie\v than as prejudicial to society, without respect 
to the Ï1nmorality of them, yet as such actions are 
i ÎInlnoral, so the sense \vhich In en have of the in1- 
I nlorality of thenl very greatly contributes, in dif- 
I ferent \vays, to bring offenders to justice: and that 
i entire absence of all crÍ1ne and guilt, in the Inoral 
sense, \vhen plainly appearing, ,viI] almost of course 
procure, and circlunstances of aggtavated guilt 
prevent, a ren1Îssion of the penalties annexed to 
civil crimes, in lnany cases, though by no means in 
all. 
Upon the \vhole, then, besides the good and bad 
effects of virtue and vice upon men's o\vn minds, 
the course of the world does, in SOlne measure, turu 
upon the approbation and disapprobation of them, 
as such, in others. The sense of ,veIl and ill-doing, 
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the presages of conscience, the love of good cha- 
racters and dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, re- 
sentment, gratitude; all these, considered in them- 
selves, and in their effects, do afford manifest real 
instances of virtue, as such, naturally favoured, and 
of vice, as such, discountenanced, Inore or less, in 
the daily course of human life; in every age, in 
every relation, in every general circumstance of 
it. That God has given us a moral nature, *' may 
lllost justly be urged as a proof of our being under 
11is Illoral government; but that he has placed us 
in a condition, ,vhich gives this nature, as one 
may speak, scope to operate, and in which it does 
unavoidably operate, i. e. influence mankind to 
act, so as thus to favour and reward virtue, and 
discountenance and punish vice; this is not the 
same, but a further additional proof of his llloral 
governnlent; for it is an instance of it. The first 
is a proof that he "Till finally favour and support 
virtue effectually; the second is an example of his 
favouring and supporting it at present, in some 
degree. 
If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it 
arises, that virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and 
vice, as such, is punished
 and this rule never in- 
verted; it will be found to proceed, in part, imme- 
diately from the moral nature itself which God 
has given us; and also, in part, froIll his having 
given us, together with this nature, so great a 
power over each other's happiness and misery. For, 


· See Dissertation 2. 
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.first, it is certain, that peace and delight, in some 
degree and upon some occasions, is the necessary 
and present effect of virtuous practice; an effect 
arising immediately from that constitution of our 
nature. "r e are so made, that well-doing, as such, 
gives us satisfaction, at least in some instances; 
ill-doing, as such, in none. And, secondly, from 
our n10ral nature, joined ,vith God's having put 
our happiness and lnisery, in many respects, in each 
other's power, it cannot but be that vice, as such, 
son1e kinds and instances of it at least, ,viII be in- 
falDous, and lllen ,vill be disposed to punish it as üi 
itself detestable; and the villain ,viII by no Ineans 
be able al,vays to avoid feeling that infan1Y, any 
more than he ,vill be able to escape this further 
punisluuent which mankind ,vill be disposed to in- 
flict upon hÎ1n, under the notion of his deserving 
it. But there can be nothing 011 the side of vice 
to answer this; because there is nothing in the hu- 
man mind contradictory, as the logicians speak, to 
virtue. For virtue consists in a regard to what is 
right and reasonable, as being so; in a regard to 
veracity, justice, charity, iI1 themselves: and there 
is surely no such thing as a like natural regard to 
falsehood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought 
that there are instances of an approbation of vice, 
as such, in itself: and for its o,vn sake, (though it 
does not appear to me that there is any such thjng 
at all; but, supposing there be), it is evideutly 
monstrous; as much so as the n10st acknowledged 
perversion of any passion whatever. Such instan- 
ces of perversion, then, being left out as merely 
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ilnaginary, or, hov."ever, unnatural; it must follo\\T, 
froln the FraIne of our nature, and from our condi. 
tion, in the respects no,v described, that vice can. 
not at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favour
d, 
as such, by others, upon SOlne occasions; and 
happy in itself: in some degree. For what is here 
insisted upon, is not the degree in \vhich virtue 
and vice are thus distinguished, but on]y the thing 
itse
 that they are so in SOlne degree; though the 
,vhole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that 
they lTIUSt be thug distinguished, in some degree, 
is in a manner necessary; it is matter of fact, of 
daily experience, even in the greatest confusion of 
hUlnan affairs. 
It is not pretended but that, in the natural course 
of things, happiness and misery appear to be distri. 
butcd by other rules, than only the personal merit 
and denlerit of characters. They may sometimes 
be distributed by \\l'ay of Inere discipline. There 
may be the wisest and best reasons why the world 
should be governed by general la,vs, froln ,vhence 
such promiscuous distribution perhaps Inust follow; 
and also ,vhy our happiness and misery should be 
put in each other's po\\rer, in the degree \vhich they 
arc. And these things, as in general they contribute 
to the re,varding yirtue and punishing vice, as such; 
so they often contribute also, not to the inversion 
of this, which is i1npossible, but to th
 rendering 
persons prosperous though wicked, afflicted though 
righteous; and, "\vhich is ,vorse, to the rezDarding 

ome actions, though vicious, and punishing other 
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actions, though virtuous. But all this cannot 
drO'Vll the voice of nature in the conduct of Pro- 
yidence, plainly declaring itself for yirtue, by "
ay 
of distinction froln yice, and preference to it. For, 
Ollr bein o ' so constituted as that yirtue and vice 
ö 
are thus naturally fl:l,
oured and discountenanced, 
re"
arded and punished respectiyel y as such, is an 
intuiti\
e proof of the iutcnt of nature that it should 
be so; other\vise the constitution of our nlind, 
fi'oln ,,,hich it thus inunediately and directly pro- 
ceeds, ,vould be absurd. But it cannot be said, 
because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, 
and vicious actions re"Tarded, that nature intended 
it. For, though this great disorder is brought about, 
as all actions are done, by nleans of SOlne natural 
!)assion, yet this JJlay he, as it undoubtedly is, 
brought about by the per'
ersion of such passion, 
implanted in us for other, and those yery good 
purposes. And indeed these other and good pur. 
poses, even of eyery passion, lua y be clearly seen. 
""r e ha\
e then a declaration, in SOlne degree of 
present effect, tì'OIU hitn \vho is supreme in nature, 
,vhich side he is of: or ,vhat part he takes; a de- 
claration for virtue, 
lnd against yicc. So f:1r, there- 
fore, as a Inan is true to ,
irtue, to, eracity and 
justice, to equity and charity, and the fight of the 
case, in "\yhate,-er he is concerl1
d, so faT he is 011 
the side of the divine adtninis!ration, and co-ope- 
l'ates \"ith it; and fronl hence, to such a nIan, 
arises naturally a secret satiSL'1ction and sense of 
security, and implicit hope of some,,
hat further. 
And, 
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v. This hope is confirmed by the necessary ten.. 
dencies of virtue, which, though not of present 
effect, yet are at present discernible in nature; and 
so afford an instance of some,vhat moral in the es- 
sential constitution of it. There is, in the nature 
of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to produce 
the good and bad effects now mentioned, in a 
greater degree tha
 they do in fact produce them. 
For instance, good and bad men would be lTIuch 
more 
ewarded and punished as such, were it not 
that justice is often artificially eluded, that cha- 
racters are not known, and In any \vho would thus 
favour virtue and discourage vice, are hindered 
from doing so by accidental causes. These ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice are obvious with regard 
to individuals. But it may require more particu- 
larly to be considered, that pO"\\Ter in a society, by 
being under the direction of virtue, naturally in- 
creases, ana has a necessary tendency to prevail 
over opposite po\ver, not under the direction of it ; 
in like Inanner as po\ver, by being under the direc- 
tion of reason, increases, and has a tendency to 
prevail over brute force. There are several brute 
creatures of equal, and several of superior strength, 
to that of men; and possibly the SUIn of the whole 
strength of brutes may be greater than that of 
mankind: but reason gives us the advantage and 
superiority over them, and thus man is the acknow- 
ledged governing animal upon the earth. Nor is 
this superiority consideTed by any as accidental; 
but as ,vhat reason has a tendency, in the nature 
of the thing, to obtain. And yet, perhaps, dim.. 
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culties nlay be raised about the meaning, as well 
as the truth of the assertion, that virtue has the 
like tendency. 
To obviate these difficulties, let us see more dis- 
tinctly how the case stands ,vith regard to reason, 
,vhich is so readily ackno\vledged to ha,.e this ad- 
vantageous tendency. Suppose, then, t,vo or three 
men, of the best and most improved understanding, 
in a desolate open plain, attacked by ten tÌlnes the 
nU1l1ber of beasts of prey; ,vould their reason secure 
them the victory in this unequal combat? Po,ver, 
then, though joined \vith reason, and under its 
direction, cannot be expected to prevail over oppo- 
site po,ver, though merely brutal, unless the one 
bears SOlne proportion to the other. Again, Put 
the itnaginary case, that rational and irrational 
creatures were of like external shape and nlanner ; 
it is certain, before there ,vere opportunities for the 
first to distinguish each other, to separate froin 
their adversaries, and to form an union among 
thelnselves, they might be upon a level, or, in 
several respects, upon great disadvantage, though, 
united, they might be vastly superior; since union 
is of such efficacy, that ten men, united, lnight be 
able to accomplish ,vhat ten thousand of the same 
natural strength and understanding, ,vholly un- 
united, could not. In this case, then, brute force 
might more than Inaintain its ground against rea- 
... son, for want of union an10ng the rational crea- 
tures. Or suppose a nUlnber of 1nen to land upon 
an island inhabited only by wild beasts; a number 
of men, \vho, by the regulations of civil govern.. 
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ment, the inventions of art, and the experience of 
SOlne years, could they be preserved so long, would 
be really sufficient to subdue the wild beasts, and 
t<> preserve thelnselves in security from them; yet 
a conjuncture of accidents might give such advan- 
tage to the irrational animals, as that they Inight at 
once overpo\ver, and eyen extirpate, the whole spe- 
cies of rational ones. Length of time, then, proper 
scope and opportunities for reason to exert itself; 
Inay be absolutely necessary to its prevailing over 
brute force. Further still: there are many instan- 
ces of brutes succeeding in attempts, ,vhich they 
could not have undertaken, had not their irrational 
nature rendered them incapable of foreseeing. the 
danger of such attempts, or the fury of passion 
hindered their attending to it; and there are in- 
stances of reason and real prudence preventing 
11len'S undertaking ,vhat, it hath appeared after- 
wards, they might have succeeded in by a lucky 
rashness. And in certain conjunctures, ignorance 
and folly, weakness and discord, may have their 
advantages. So that rational animals have not ne- 
cessarily the superiority over irrational ones; but, 
ho,v improbable soever it Inay be, it is evidently 
possible, that, in some globes, the latter Inay be 
superior. And were the former whoHy at variance 
and disunited, by false self.interest and envy, by 
treachery and injustice, and consequent rage and 
malice against each other, whilst the latter ,vere 
firmly united among thelTIselves by instinct, this 
might greatly contribute to the introducing such 
1.n inverted order of things. :for everyone would 
, 
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consider it as inverted; since reason has, in the 
nature of it, a tendency to prevail over brute force, 
notwithstanding the possibility it may not prevail, 
and the necessity ,vhich there is of luany concur- 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 
No\v, I say, virtue in a society has a like ten- 
dency to procure superiority and additional power, 
whether this power be consid
red as the lneans of 
security from opposite po\ver, or of obtaining other 
advantages. And it has tbis tendency, by render. 
ing pubJic good an object and end to every luem. 
bel" of the society; by putting everyone upon 
consideration and diligence, recollection and self. 
government, both in order to see ,vhat is the luost 
effectual method, and also in order to perforul their 
proper part, for obtaining and preserving it; by 
uniting a society within itself: and so increasing 
its strength, and, ,vhich is particularly to be lnen- 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. 
For as these last are principal bonds of union, so 
benevolence, or public spirit, undirected, unre.. 
straineq by them, is-no body kno\vs \vhat. 
And suppose the invisible world, and the invisi. 
ble dispensations of Providence, to be in any sort 
analogous to ,vhat appears; or, that both together 
make up one uniforlTI scheme, tbe tVl0 parts of 
,vhich, the part which we see, and that ,vhich is 
beyond our observation, are analogous to each 
other; then, there Inust be a like natural tendency 
in the derived po,ver, t.hroughout the universe, 
under the direction of virtue, to prevail in general 
over that which is not under its direction; as there 
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is in reason, derived reason in the universe, to pre- 
vail over brute force. But then, in order to the 
prevalence of virtue, or that it may actually pro- 
duce ,vhat it has a tendency to produce, the like 
concurrences are necessary as are to the prevalence 
of reaSOll. There Inust be some proportion be- 
t,veen the natural po\ver or force ,vhich is, and 
that which is not, under the direction of virtue: 
There n1ust be sufficient length of tin1e; for the 
conlpIete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot, 
frolu the nature of the thing, be otherwise than 
gradual: there must be, as one Inay speak, a fair 
field of trial, a stage large and extensive enough, 
proper occasions and opportunities for the virtuous 
to join together, to exert then1selves against la,vless 
force, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. 
No,v indeed it is to be hoped, that the dispropor- 
tion between the good and the bad, even here on 
earth, is not so great, but that the fortner have 
natural po,ver sufficient to their preyailing to a 
considerable degree, if circumstances would per- 
mit this po\ver to be united. For, much less, very 
much less po,ver, under the direction of virtue, 
,vould prevail over lTInch greater, not under the 
direction of it. Ho\Yev
r, good men over the face 
of the earth cannot unite; as for other reasons, so 
because they cannot be sufficiently ascertained of 
each other's characters. And the known course 
of hUlTIan things, the scene we are now passing 
through, particularly the shortness of life, denies 
to virtue its full scope in several other respects. 
The natural tendency which we have been consi-. 
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dering, though real, is hindered fro111 being carried 
into effect in the present. state, but these hinder- 
ances Inav be ren10,yed in a future one. Virtue, to 
., 
borro,v the Christian allusion, is n1ilitant here, and 
various unto,vard accidents contribute to its being 
often overborne; but it lllay c01l1bat "Tith greater 
advantage hereafter, and prevail cOlllpletely, and 
enjoy its consequent re,vards, in SOlne future states. 
Neglected as it is, perhaps unkno,vn, perhaps des- 
pised and oppressed here, there may be scenes in 
eternity, lasting enough, and in every other "'ay 
adapted, to afford it a sufficient sphere of action, 
and a sufficient sphere for the natural consequen.. 
ces of it to follo,v in fact. If the soul be naturaIly 
ilnn10rtal, and this state be a progress tu\vards a 
future one, as childhood is to,vards Inature age, 
good n1en may naturally unite, not only amongst 
thelnselves, but also ,vith other orders of virtuous 
creatures, in that future state. For virtue, froln 
the yery nature of it, is a principle and bond of 
union, in SOIne degree, aillongst all ,vho are endued 
,vith it, and kno,vn to each other: so as that by it 
a good lllan cannot but reconlmend hilllself to the 
favour and protection of all virtuous beings, 
throughout the ,,,,hole universe, \vho can be ac- 
quainted ,vith his character, and can any ,vay inter- 
pose in his behalf in any part of his duration. And 
one might add, th
t suppose all this advantageous 
tendency of virtue to becolne effect an10ngst one 
or more orùers of creatures, in any distant scenes 
and periods, and to be seen by any orders of vi- 
cious creatures, throughout the universal kingdom 
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of God; this happy effect of virtue would have a 
tendency, by way of eXaInple, and possibly in other 
ways, to alnend those of thelTI who are capable of 
amendment, and being recovered to a just sense of 
virtue. If our notions of the plan of Providence 
were enlarged, in any sort proportionable to ,vhat 
late discoveries have enlarged our vie,vs ,vith res- 
pect to the material..,vorld, representations of this 
kind \vould not appear absurd or extravagant. 
Ho,vever, they are not to be taken as intended for 
a literal delineation of what is in fact the particu- 
lar scheme of the universe, ,vhich cannot be known 
without revelation; for suppositions are not to be 
looked on as true, because not incredible, but they 
are mentioned to she,v, that our finding virtue to 
be hindered from procuring to itself such superio- 
l
ity and advantages, is no objection against it3 
having, in the essential nature of the thing, a ten- 
dency to procure them. And the suppositions 
no\v Inentioned do plainly she,v this; for they 
shew, that these hinderances are so far from being 
necessary, that ,ve ourselves can easily conceive 
how they Inay be relTIoved in future states, and 
full scope be granted to virtue. And all these 
advantageous tendencies of it are to be considered 
as declarations of God in its favour. This, ho,v- 
ever, is taking a pretty large compass; though it 
is certain, that as the material '
{orld appears to be, 
in a manner, boundless and immense, there lnust 
be some scheme of Providence vast in propOl'tioll 
to it. 
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But let us return to the earth, our habitation, 
and we shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by 
imagining an instance not so vast and relllote; by 
supposing a kingdoln, or society of men upon it, 
perfectly virtuous, for a succession of many ages ;. 
to which, if you please, may be given a situation 
advantageous for universal monarchy. In such a 
state there ,vould be no such thing as faction, but 
men of the greatest capacity ,vould, of course, all 
along, have the chief direction of affairs ,villingly 
yielded to them, and they ,vould share it among 
themselves ,vithout envy. Each of these would 
have the part assigned him to which his genius 
was peculiarly adapted; and others, who had not 
any distinguished genius, ,v"Quld be safe, and think 
themselves very happy, by being under the pro- 
tection and guidance of those \vho had. Public 
determinations \vould really be the result of the 
united ,visdom of the community, and they would 
faithfully be executed by the united strength of 
it. Some would in a higher ,vay contribute, but all 
would in S0111e ,yay contribute to the public pros- 
perity, and in it each \vould enjoy the fruits of his 
o,vn virtue. And as injustice, whether by fraud 
or force, ,vould be unkno\vn among thelnselves, 
so they ,voltld be sufficiently secured from it in 
.their neighbours. For cunning and false sel:&in.. 
terest, confederacies in inj ustice, ever slight and 
accompanied with faction and intestine treachery; 
these, on one hand, would be found mere childish 
folly and weakness, when set in opposition against 
,visdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity 
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on the other, al1o\ving both a sufficient length of 
}Tears to try their force. Add the general influence 
,vhich such a kingdoln ,vould have over the face of 
the earth, by way of example particularly, and the 
]
everence which would be paid it. It ,vould plainly 
be superior to all others, and the \vorld Inust gra- 
duaUy con1e under its empire; not by lneans of 
lawless violence, ut partly by ,vhat l11ust be al- 
lowed to be just conquest, and partly by other 
J(ingdolns sublnitting themselves voluntarily to it 
throughout a course of ages
 and claiming its pro- 
tection, one after another, in successive exigencies. 
The head of it ,vould be an universal Inonarch, in 
another sense than any mortal has yet been, and 
the eastern style ,,'"ould be literally applicable to 
hÍ1n, that all people, nations, and langua
'es, should 
serve lÛnz. And though indeed our knowledge of 
hUl11an nature, and the whole history of mankind, 
she,v the itnpossibility, without SOlne Iniraculous 
interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
should unite in one society or government, in tbe 
fear of God and uniyersal practice of virtue, and 
that such a government should continue so united 
for a succession of ages; yet, adlnitting or sup- 
posing this, the effect would be as now drawn out. 
And thus, for instance, the wonderful po,ver and 
prosperity prolnised to the J e,vish nation in th
 
Scripture, would be, in a great measure, the con- 
sequence of what is predicted of theln; that the 
" people should be all righteous, and. inherit the 
land for ever ;"* ,vere we to understand the latter 
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phrase of a long continuance only, sufficient to 
give things tilne to work. The predictions of this 
kind, for there are many of them, cannot come to 
pass in the present kno,vn course of nature; but 
suppose them come to pass, and then the dOlninion 
and pre-el11inence promised must naturally follo\v, 
to a very considerable degree. 
Consider, now, the general system of religion: 
that the government of the world is uniform, and 
one, and Inoral; that virtue and right shall finally 
have the advantage, and prevail over fraud and 
la\vless force, over the deceits as well as the vio- 
'Ienee of \\?ickedness, under the conduct of one 
: supreme Goyernor; and from the observations 
above l11ade it ,viII appear, that God has, by our 
reason, given us to see a peculiar connexion in the 
several parts of this schenle, and a tendency to- 
"yards the cOlnpletion of it, arising out of the \yery 
nature of virtue; \\thich tendency is to be consi- 
dered as sOlne\vhat l110ral in the essential constitu. 
tion of things. If anyone should think all this 
to be of little importance, I desire hÎ1n to consider 
,vhat he \vould think, if yice had, essentially and 
in its nature, these advantageous tendencies, or if 
virtue had essentia11y the direct contrary ones. 
But it 111ay be objected, that notwithstanding 
all these natural efiècts, and these natural tenden- 
cies of yirtue, yet things lTIay be no,v going on 
throughout the u
liverse, and may go on hereafter, 
in the sanle mixed ,yay as here at present upon 
earth; virtue sometilnes prosperous, son1etimes de- 
})rcsscll; yice sonletÎ1nes punished, sometimes suc- 
F 
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cessfuI. The answer to ,vhich is, that it is not the 
purpose of this chapter, nor of this treatise, pro- 
perly to prove God's perfect Illoral government 
over the world, or the truth of religion, but to ob. 
serve what there is in the constitution and course 
of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, sup- 
posed to be known, and that the ,,"eight of the 
foregoing observations to this purpose may be thus 
distinctly proved. Pleasure and pain are indeed, 
to a certain degree, say to a very high degree, dis- 
tributed an10ngst us, \\Tithout any apparent regard 
to the merit or demerit of characters. And ,vere 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, dis- 
cernible in the constitution and course of nature, 
there would be no ground, from the constitution 
and course of nature, to hope or to fear, that men 
would be re\\Tarded or punished hereafter accord- 
ing to their deserts; which, however, it is to be 
l'emarked, implies, that e\Ten then there would be 
no ground, from appearances, to think that vice, 
upon the whole, ,vould have the advantage, rather 
than that virtue ,vould. And thus the proof of a 
future state of retribution ,vould rest upon the 
usual known arguments for it; which are, I think, 
plainly unanswerable, and would be so, though 
there ,vere no additional confirmation of them fi"om 
the things above insisted on. But these things 
are a very strong confirmation of then1: For, 
First, They she,,,, that the Author of nature is 
110t indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount 
to a declaration froln hinl, determinate, and 110t to 
be evaded, in favour of one, and against the other: 
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such a declaration as there is nothing to be set 
over against, or answer, on the part of vice. So 
that were a man, laying aside the proper proof of 
religion, to deterlnine from the course of nature 
only, whether it ,vere most probable that the righ- 
teous or the wicked ,vould hay'e the advantage in, 
a future life, there can be no doubt but that he 
,vould determine the probability to be, that the 
forIner \vould. The course of nature, then, in the 
vie\\T of it no,v given, furnishes us \vith a real prac- 
tical proof of the oþligations of religion. 
Secondly, 'Vhen, conformably to what religion 
teaches us, God shall re-\vard and punish virtue and 
vice, as such, so as that everyone shall, upon the 
\vhole, have his deserts, this distributive justice 
win not be a thing different in kind, but only in 
deg'ree, fi'om what '\\"e experience in his present 
gO\"ernlnent. It ,viII be that in effect, toward 
\\"hich \ve no\v see a tendency. It will be no Inore 
than the conzpletion of that Inoral government, the 
principles and beginning of \vhich have been shewn, 
beyond all dispute, discernible in the present con- 
stitution and course of nature. And fi
om hence 
it follo\vs, 
TJÛrd/y, That as, under the natural government 
of God, our experience of those kinds and degrees 
of happiness and lnisery, ,vhich \ve do experience 
at present, gives just ground to hope for and to 
fear higher degrees and other kinds of both in a 
future state, supposing a future state admitted; 

O, under his moral government, our experience 
that virtue and vice are, in the manners above-men. 
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tioned, actually rewarded and punished at present, 
in a certain degree, gives just ground to hope and 
to fear, that they may be re\varded and punished in 
an higher degree hereafter. It is ackno\vledged, 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to 
think, that they actually 7.f.'ill be re,varded and pu- 
nished in a higher degree, rather than in a 10"Ter : 
But then, 
Lastly, There is sufficient ground to think so, 
froin the good and bad tendencies of virtue and 
vice. For these tendencies are essential, and 
founded in the nature of things; \vhereas the hin- 
derances to their becolning effect are, in number. 
less cases, not necessary, but artificial only. No,v, 
it 11lay be luuch more strongly argued, that these 
tendencies, as ,veIl as the actual re\vards and pu- 
nishlnents of virtue and vice, \vhich arise directly 
out of the nature of things, will remain hereafter, 
than that the accidental hinderances of them ,vill. 
And if these hinderances do not remain, those re- 
wards and punishments cannot but be carried on 
much further to\vards the perfection of moral go- 
verntnent, i. e. the tendencies of virtue and vice 
'\vill become effect; but when, or ,vhere, or in 
what"particular ,vay, cannot be kno\vn at all but 
by revelation. 
Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral go- 
vernment inlplied in God's natural governtnent; oK- 
virtue and vice are naturally re\\Tarded and punish- 
ed as beneficial and Inischievous to society, t and 
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re\varded and punished directly as virtue and vice.. 
The notion, then, of a n10ral schen1e of govern- 
TI1ent, is not fictitious, but natural; for it is sug- 
gested to our thoughts by the constitution and 
course of nat1)re, and the execution of this scheJne 
is actually begun, in the instances here Inentiolied. 
...\.nd these things are to be considered as a decla- 
ration of the Author of nature, for virtue, and 
against "ice; they give a credibility to the suppo- 
sition of their being re\varded and punished here- 
after, and also ground to hope and to fear, that 
they may be re\varded and punished in higher de- 
grees than they are here. And as all this is con- 
fÌrlned, so the argulnent for religion, froln the con- 
stitution and course of nature, is carried on farther, 
by observing, that there are natural tendencies, 
and, in innumerable cases, only artificial hinder. 
ances, to this nloral schelne being carried on lnuch 
farther tov;ards perfection than it is at present. t 
The notion, then, of a moral schen1e of go,.ern- 
ment, much Inore perfect than \vhat is seen, is not 
a fictitious, but a natural notion, for it is suggest- 
ed to our thoughts by the essential tendencies of 
'Virtue and vice" And these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as impliçit promises and 
threatenings, from the Author of nature, of much 
greater re\vards and punislunents to follow virtue 
and vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every 
natural tendency, \vhich is to continue, but \vhich 
is hindered fronl becolDing effect by only aCCt- 
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dental causes, affords a presumption, that such ten- 
dency ,viII, SOlne tinle or other, beco111e effect: a 
presU1l1ption in degree proportionable to the length 
of the duration through ,vhich such tendency ,viII 
continue. And frolll these things together arises 
a real presumption, that the moral scheme of go- 
'.ernment established in nature, shall be carried on 
much farther towards perfection hereafter, and, I 
think, a presumption that it will be absolutely 
cOlnpleted. But froln these things, joined with 
the moral nature ,vhich God has given us, consi. 
dered as given ns by hinl, arises a practical proof* 
that it ,viII be completed; a propf from fact, and 
therefore a distinct one fi'om that which is deduced 
tÌ'oln the eternal and unalterable relations, the fit- 
ness and unfitness of actions. 


=.t See this proof drawn out briefly, chap_ 6. 
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'rHE general doctrine of religion, that our present 
]ife is a state of probation for a future one, COIn. 
prehends under it several particular things, distinct 
from eaclJ other. But the first and most COlnmon 
Ineaning of it seems to be, that our future interest 
is now depending, and depending upon ourselves; 
that ,ve have scope and opportunities here for that 
good and bad behaviour, \vhich God ,viII re\vard 
and punish hereafter; together ,,"jth telnptations to 
one, as well as inducelnents of reason to the other. 
And this is, in great 11leasure, the same with say- 
ing, that ,ve are under the moral government of 
God, and to give an account of our actions to him. 
For the notion of a future account, and general 
righteous judglnent, i,nplies some sort of tempta- 
tions to ,vhat is ,vrong, otherwise there ,volIld be 
no 1110ral possibility of doing wrong, nor ground 
for judgment Qr discritnination, But there is this 
difference, that the ,vord probation is more distinct- 
ly and particularly expressiye of allurements to 
wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniforn11y to 
what is right, and of the danger of miscarlying by 
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such tempt.ations, than the ,vords 'J1loral 
'o(:ern- 
l1lent. A state of probation, then, as thus particu- 
larly implying in it trial, difHcnltics, and da!lger, 
may require to be c.onsidered distinctly by itself: 
And as the Inoral governlnent of God, which 
religion teaches us, implies, that we are in a state 
of trial ,vith regard to a future ,vQrld; so also his 
natural government over us implies, that \ve are in 
a state of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the 
}lresellt ,vorld. Natural government, by re,vards 
and punishments, as 111uch Ï1llplies natural trial, as 
moral government does lTIoral triaJ. The natural 
governnlent of God here Incant, * consists in his 
annexing pleasure to SOITI e actions, and pain to 
others, ,vhich are in our power to do or forbear, 
and in giving us notice of such appointlnent be- 
forehand. This necessarily inlplies, that he has 
Inade our happiness and nlisery, or our interest, to 

epend in part upon ourselves. And so far as Ine;l 
bave temptations to any course of action, ,vhich 
,vill probab]y occasion them greater telnporal in- 
convenience and uneasiness than satisfaction
 so 
far their temporal interest is in danger from them- 
belves, or they 
re in a state of trial ,vith respect 
to it. N O\V, people often blalne others, and even 
thetnselves, for their misconduct in their temporal 
concerns. .i}nd ,ve find })1any are greatly wanting 
to thenlselves, and miss of that natural happiness 
"Thich they might have obtained in the present life; 
perhaps eyery one dp
s in SOlne degree. But nlany 
.... 
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run thclllselves into great inconvenience, and into 
extrelne distress and misery, not through incapa- 
city of kno,ving better, and doing better for thel11- 
::;clves, ,,'hich ,,,"ould be nothing to the present 
purpose, but through their o,vn fault. And these 
things necessarily Ünply temptation, and danger of 
nliscarrying, in a greater or Jess degree, ,vith re- 
spect to our ,vorldly interest or llappiness. Every 
one, too, ,vithout haying religion in his thoughts, 
speaks of the hazards ,vhich young people run 
upon their setting out in the ,vorld; hazards froln 
other causes, than nlerely their ignorance, and un- 
avoidable accidents. And SOlne courses of vice, at 
least, being contrary to ll1en's ,vorldly interest or 
good, temptations to these must at the same tin1e 
be temptations to forego our present and our future 
interest. Thus, in our natural or temporal capa- 
city, ,ve are in a state of trial, i. e. of difficulty and 
danger, analogous or like to our moral and religi.. 
ous trial. 
This ,viII more distinctly appear to anyone, 
,vho thinks it \vorth \vhile, more distinctly, to con- 
-sider what it is ,vhich constitutes our trial in both 
capacities, and to observe ho,v lllankind behave 
under it. 
And that \vhich constitutes this our trial, in 
both these capacities, must be some,vhat either in 
our external circumstances, or in our nature. For, 
-on the one hand, persons lnay be betrayed into 
,vrong behaviour upon surprise, or 0\7erCOnle upon 
any other very singular and extraordinary external 
occasions, ,vho ,"'ouId, other\\'Íse, have preserved 
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their character of prudence and of virtue: in which 
cases, everyone, in speaking of the wrong beha- 
viour of these persons, ,vould impute it to such par- 
ticular external cirClunstances. And, on the other 
hand, lllen who have contracted habits of vice and 
foUy of any kind, or have some particular passions 
in excess, ,viII seck opportunities, and, as it were, 
go out of their ,vay, to gratify themselves in these 
respects, at the expense of their wisdom and their 
virtue; led to it, as everyone ,vouJd say, not by 
external tClnptations, but by such habits and pas- 
sions. And the account of this last case is, that 
particular passions are no lTIOre coincident ,vith 
prudence, or that reasonable self. love, the end of 
,vhich is our ,vorldly interest, than they are ,vith 
the principle of virtue and religion, but often draw 
contrary ,vays to one as ,veIl as to the other; and 
so such particular passions are as much telnpta- 
tions to act imprudently ,vith regard to our ,vorldly 
interest, as to act viciously.:II: Ho,vever, as when 
,ve say, men are misled by external circumstances 
of telTIptation, it cannot but be understood, that 
there is sOlne\vhat within thelnselves to render those 
circumstances temptations, or to render them sus- 
ceptible of Î1npressiolls frOlTI them; so, when we 
say, they are misled by passions, it is always sup- 
posed, that there are occasions, circumstances, 
and objects, exciting these passions, and affording 
Ineans for gratifying them. And, therefore, temp- 
tations ffOID ,vithin, and fi
oln without, coincide, 
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and mutually imply each other. No"., the se\'"eraI 
external objects of the appetites, passions, and af- 
fections, being present to the senses, or offering 
theillselves to the lnind, and so exciting elnotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases ,vhere 
they can be gratified consistently ,vith innocence 
and prudence, but also in cases \vhere they cannot, 
and yet can be gratified inlprudently and viciously; 
this as really puts theln in danger of voluntarily 
foregoing their present interest or good, as their 
future, and as really renders self-denial necessary 
to secure one as the other; i. e. \ve are in a like 
state of trial \vith respect to both, by the very same 
passions, excited by the very same means. Thus, 
mankind having a telnporal interest depending 
upon thelnselves, and a prudent course of behavi- 
our being necessary to secure it, passions inordi. 
nately excited, ,,-hether by means of example or 
by any other external circumstance, to,vards such 
objects, at such tÏ1nes, or in such degrees, as that 
they cannot be gratified consistently ,vith ,vorldly 
prudence, are temptations dangerous, and too often 
succe
sfhl teillptations, to forego a greater teillporal 
good for a less; i. e. to forego ,vhat is, upon the 
,vhole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a pre- 
sent gratification. This is a description of our state 
of trial in our temporal capacity. Substitute now 
the ,vord future for temporal, and "ci-rtue for pru- 
dence, and it ,viII be just as proper a description of 
our state of trial in our religious capacity; so ana- 
logous are they to each other. 
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Ii; from consideration of this our like state of 
trial in both capacities, "e go on to obserye arther, 
ho\v Inankind behaye under it
 "e shall find there 
are '01l1e ".ho haye so little 'ense of it, that they 
scarce look beyond the pa<:
ing day. they' are so 
aken up ".ith pre
ellt gratificatioll'i, a to ha\ e, in 
a Inanner, no feeling of consequences, 110 regard 
to their future ease or fortune in this life, any 
n10re than to their happiness in another. 
ome 
appear to be blinded and deceiyed by inordinate 
pa,,;;iol1 in their ,vorldly concernb, as much dS in 
religion. Others are, not deceiyed, but, as it ,,-ere, 
forciblv' carried a\vay by the Iile passions, against 
their better judgment and feeble resolution
, too, 
of acting better. ....-\.nd there are DIen, and truly 
th
y are not a fe"
 \\'ho sharnelesjl - avo\\-, not their 
in ere...t but their mere ,,-ill and pleasure, to be 
their la,v of life . and \\ ho, in open defiance of e\-er. r 
thing that is reasonable, ,,-ill go on in a course of 
,.icious e
tra\-agance, fore;;eeing, "-1.th no remorse 
and little fear, that it \\ ill be their tenlporal ruin; 
and Eome of thenl, under the apprehension of the 
con
equences of \\9ickedne
s in another state: .6:\nd, 
to speak in the l110st Dloderate \yay, hU111an crea- 
ture
 are not only continually liable to go \\.rong 
yoluntarily, but ,e see like,vi
e that the) often 
,actually do so, ,\'ith respect to their temporal iute- 
re
ts
 as '\ -e
 as ",.ith respect to religion. 
Thu
, our difficultie
 and danger" or our trials 
in our temporal and our religious capacity, as they 
proceed from the "ame cause
J and have the same 
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effect upon lTIen'S behaviour, are evidently analo- 
gous, and of the same kind. 
It may be added, that as the difficulties and 
danaers of miscarrying in our religious state of 
b I 
trial are greatly increased, and, one is ready to 
think, in a manner \vholly nzade, by the ill beha. 
viour of others; by a \\-'rong education, ,vrong in a 
n10ral sense, sometimes positively vicious; by ge- 
neral bad exanlple; by the dishonest artifices ,vhich 
are got into business of all kinds; and, in very 
many parts of the ,vorld, by religion being cor- 
rupted into superstitions \vhich indulge n1en in 
their vices; so, in like Inanner, the difficulties of 
conducting ourselves prudently in respect to our 
present interest, and our danger of being led aside 
from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish 
education, and, after \ve come to mature age, by 
the extravagance and carelessness of others, ,vhonl 
,ve have intercourse ,,,ith; and by mistaken no- 
tions, very generally prevalent, and taken up from 
comnlon opinion, concerning telnporal happiness, 
and ,,,,herein it consists. And persons, by their 
o\vn negligence and folly in their temporal affairs, 
no less than by a course of vice, bring thelllselves 
into ne\v difficulties, and, by habits of indulgence, 
become less qualified to go through theln; and one 
irregularity after another elnbarrasses things to 
such a degree, that they kno\v not \vhereabout 
they are, and often Inakes the path of conduct so 
intricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace 
it out; difficult even to deterlnine 'v hat is the pru- 
dent or the tnoral part. Thus, for instance, ,vIong 
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behaviour in one stage of life, youth; ,vrong, I 
mean, considering ourselves only in our temporal 
capacity, without taking in religion; this, in seY
.. 
Tal ways, increases the difficulties of right beha- 
viour in Inature age; i. e. puts us into a more dis. 
advantageous state of trial in our temporal capa- 
ci ty. 
'Ve are an inferior part of the creation of God: 
There are natural appearances of our being in a state 
of degradation; * and ,ve certainly are in a condi. 
tion which does not seem, by any lneans, the most 
advantageous we could Ï1llagine or desire, either 
in our natural or III oral capacity, for securing 
either our present or future interest. Ho,,"ever, 
this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it 
js, does not afford any just ground of complaint: 
For, as men may manage their temporal afHlÎrs ,vith 
}Jrudence, and so pass their days here on earth in 
tolerable ease and satisfaction, by a 1110deratc de- 
gree of care; so, Iike,vise, with regard to religion, 
there is no Inore required than ,vhat they are ,veIl 
able to do, and what they must be greatly ,vanting 
to themselves if they neglect. Anù for persons to 
have that put upon th']ln ,vhich they are ,veIl able 
to go through, and no luore, ,ve naturally consider 
as an equitable thing, supposing it done by proper 
authority. Nor have \ve any IDore reason to COln- 
plain of it, ,vith regard to the Author of nature, 
than of his not having given us other advantages, 
helonging to other orders of creatures. 


;J Part ii. chap. 5. 
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But the thing here insisted upon is, that the 
state of trial which religion teaches us ".e are in, 
is rendered credible, by its being throughout unÌ- 
forIn and of a piece ,vith the general conduct of 
Providence towards us, in all other respects ,vithin 
the compass of our kno\\Tledge. Indeed, if man- 
kind, cOllsidered in their natural capacity as inha. 
bitants of this world only, found themselves, from 
their birth to their death, in a settled state of se- 
curity and happiness, ,vithout any solicitude or 
thought of their o,vn; or, if they ,vere in no dan- 
ger of being brought into inconveniences and dis- 
tress by care]essness, or the folly of passion, through 
bad exanlple, the treachery of others, or the de- 
ceitful appearances of things; "\vere this our natural 
condition, then it 11light seelll strange, and be S0111e 
presulnption against the truth of religion, that it 
represents our future and Inore general interest, as 
not secure of course, but as depending upon our 
behayiour, and requiring recollection and self-go- 
yernlllent to obtain it. For it Inight be alleged, 
" 'Vhat you say is our condition in one respect, is 
110t in any ,vise of a sort ,,,,ith what we find, by 
experience, our condition is in another. Our \\.hole 
present intere
t is secured to our hands, ,vithout 
any solicitude of ours, and why should not our 
future interest, if we have any such, be so too ?" 
But since, on the contrary, thought and consi- 
deration, the voluntary denying ourselves many 
things which we desire, and a course of behaviour 
far fi
om being always agreeable to us, are abso- 
lutely necessary to our acting even a common de- 
24 
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eent, and COlnnlon prudent part, so as to pass 
with any satisfaction through the present \vorld, 
and be received upon any tolerable good terms in 
it; since this is the case, all presumption against 
self-denial and attention being necessary to secure 
our higher interest, is relnoved. Had ,ve not ex... 
perience, it might, perhaps, speciously be urged, 
that it is improbable any thing of hazard and dan- 
ger should be put upon us by an infinite Being, 
when every thing which is hazard and danger in 
our manner of conception, and will end in error, 
confusion, and misery, is no,v already certain in 
his foreknowledge. And, indeed, \vhy any thing 
of hazard and danger should be put upon such 
frail creatures as ,ve are, Inay well be thought a 
difficulty in speculation; and cannot but be so, 
till ,ve know the whole, or, ho,vever, much Inore 
of the case. But still the constitution of nature is 
as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to 
our conduct, and Inade to dcp
nd upon it. Some- 
\vhat, and, in many circumstances, a great deal 
too, is put upon us, either to do, or to suffer, as ,ve 
chuse. And all the various Iniseries of life, which 
people bring upon themselves by negligence and 
foIIy, and luight have avoided by proper care, are 
instances of this; \v hich miserie:-s are, beforehand, 
just as contingent and undetermined as their con- 
duct, and left to be deterlnined by it. 
These observations are an ans,ver to the objec- 
tions against the credibility of a state of tr
aI, as 
implying temptations, and real danger of miscar. 
rying with regard to our general interest, under 
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the moral government of God; and" they shew, 
that, . if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the gene- 
ral analogy of Providence must lead us to appre- 
hend ourselves in danger of miscarrying, in diffe- 
rent degrees, as to this interest, by our neglecting · 
to act the proper part belonging to us in that ca- 
pacity. For we have a present interest, under the 
government of God which we experience here 
upo.n earth. And this interest, as it is not forced 
upon us, so neither is it offered to" our acceptance, 
but to our acquisition; in such sort, as that we are 
in danger of missing it, by means of temptations 
to neglect or act contrary to it; and without atten- 
tion and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It is 
then perfectly credible, that this may be our case 
with respect to that chief and final good which 
religion proposes to us. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of a State of Probation, as intendedfor Moral 
Discip one and Improve'Jnent. 


FROl\I the consideration of our being in a proba- 
tion-state, of so much difl!culty and hazard, natu- 
rally arises the question, how we came to be placed 
in it? But such a general inquiry as this would 
be found involved in insuperable difficulties. For, 
t110ugh some' of these difficulties would be lessen- 
ed by observing, that all wickedness is voluntary, 
as is implied in its very notion, and that many of 
the miseries of life have apparent good effects, yet 
when we consider other cirCulnstances belonging 
to both, and ,vhat must be the consequence of the 
former in a life to COlne, it cannot but be ackno\v- 
ledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this Inat- 
tel'; the whole reasons of our being allotted a con- I 
dition, out of which so much wickedness and mi- 
sery, so circumstanced, wòuld in fact arise. Whe- 
ther it be not beyond our faculties, not only to 
find out, but even to understand, the whole account 
of this; or, though we should be supposed capable 
of understanding it, yet" whether it 'vould be of 
service or prejudice to us to be informed of it, i
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impossible to say. But as our present condition 
can in no wise be shewn inconsistent ,,,,ith the 
perfect moral government of God; so religion 
teaches us we were placed in it, that we might 
qualify ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for 
another state, which is to follow it. And this, 
though but a partial ans,ver, a very partial one in- 
deed, to the inquiry now lnentioned, yet is a more 
satisfactory ans,ver to another, which is of real, 
and of the utmost importance to us to have an- 
s,vered-the inquiry, 'Vhat is our business here? 
The known end, then, why we are placed in a 
state of so much afHiction, hazard, and difficulty, 
is, our improvement in virtue and piety, as the 
requisite qualification for a future state of security 
and happiness. 
Now, the beginning of life, considered as an edu- 
cation for mature age in the present world, appears 
plainly, at first sight, analogous to this our trial 
for a future one; the forlner being, in our temporal 
capacity, "That the latter is in our religious capa- 
city. But some observations common to both of 
them, and a more distinct consideration of each, 
will Inore distinctly shew the extent and force of 
the analogy between them; and the credibility, 
\vhich arises froln hence, as well as from the na- 
ture of the thing, that the present life was intend- 
ed to be a state of discipline for a future one. 
I. Every species of creatures is, we see, design- 
ed for a particular way of life, to which the nature, 
the capacities, temper, and qualifications of each 
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species, are as necessary as their external circum. 
stances. Both come into the notion of such state, 
or particular way of life, and are constituent parts 
of it. Change a- man's capacities or character to 
the degree in 'which it Ür conceivable they may be 
changed, and he \vould be altogether incapable of: 
a human -course of life and human happiness; as 
incapable, as if: his nature continuing unchanged, 
he \vere placed in a world where he had no sphere 
of action,. nor any objects to answer his appetites, 
passions, and affections of any sort. One thing is 
set over against another, as an ancient \vriter- ex- 
presses it. Our nature corresponds to our exter- 
nal condition. Without this correspondence, there 
would be no possibility of any such thing as hu- 
man life and human happiness; which life and hap- 
piness are, therefore, a result from our nature and 
condition jointly; meaning by human life, not 
li"cing in the literal sense
 but the whole- complex 
notion commonly understood by those words. So 
that, without determining what will be the employ- 
ment and happiness, the particular life of good 
men hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities, some necefJsary character and qualifica- 
tions, without which persons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it; in like manner as there must be 
some, without which men ,vould be incapable of 
their present state of life. Now,. 
II. The constitution of human creatures, and 
indeed of an creatures \vhich come under our no- 
tice, is such, as that.they are capable of naturall)" 
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becoming qualified for states of life, for ,vhich they 
,vere once wholly-unqualified. In imagination \ve 
may indeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of 
having any of their faculties ,naturally enlarged, or 
as being unable naturally to acquire any new qua- 
lifications; but the faculties of every species kno\vn 
to us are made for enlargement, for acquirements 
of experience and habits. 'Ve find ourselves, in 
particular, endued with capacities, not.only of p.er- 
ceiving ideas, and of kno"\\Tledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up our ideas and know- 
ledge by Inemory. 'Ve - are capable, not only of 
acting, and of having different lTIOlnentary Ï1npres- 
sions made upon us, but of getting a new facility 
in any. kind of action, and of settled .alterations in 
our telnper or character. The -power of the two 
last is .the power of habits. But neither the per- 
ception - of ideas, nor knowledge' of any sort, are 
habits, though absolutely necessary to the forn1Íng 
of them. Ho\vever, appreh
ension, reason, melno- 
ry, which are the capacities of acquiring know- 
ledge, are greatly improved by exercise. Whether 
the word habit is applicable to all these illlprOVe- 
ments, 'and, in particular, ho\v far the powers of 
memory and of habits may be powers of the same 
.. 
nature, I shall not inquire. But that perceptions 
come into our minds readily -and of course, by 
means of their having been there before, seen1S a 
thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particu- 
lar kind of action, proceeding froln being accus- 
tðmed to it. And aptness to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
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habit in many cases. There are habits of percep- 
tion, and habits of action. An instance of the 
former, is our constant and even involuntary rea- 
diness in correcting the impressions of our sight 
concerning magnitudes and distances, so as to 
substitute judglnent in the roon1 of sensation, im- 
perceptibly to ourselves. And it seems as if all 
other associations of ideas, not naturally connect- 
ed, might .be called passive habits, as properly as 
our readiness in understanding languages upon 
sight, or hearing of words. And our readiness in 
speaking and wIiting them is an instance of the 
latter, of active habits. For distinctness, \ve n1ay 
consider habits as belonging to the body, or the 
mind, and the latter will be e
plained by the 
former. Under the forn1er are cOluprehended all 
bodily activities or motions, whether gracefuJ or 
unbecoming, which are owing to use; under the 
latter, general habits of life and conduct, such as 
those of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any particular person; those of veracity, justice, 
and charity; those of attention, industry, self- 
government, envy, revenge. And habits of this 
latter kind seeln produced by repeated acts, as 
well as the former. And in like manner, as habits 
belonging to the body are produced by external 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the 
exertion of inward practical principles; i. e. by 
carrying them into act, or acting upon them, the 
}Jrinciples of obedience, of veracity, justice, and 
{-harity. Nor can those habits be formed by any 
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external course of action, otherwise than as it pro. 
ceeds fi.om these principles; because it is only these 
in,varcl principles exerted, which are strictly acts 
of obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of charity. 
So, likewise, habits of attention, industry, sel:t:.go. 
vernment, are, in the same manner, acquired by 
exercise; and habits of envy and revenge by in- 
du1gence, whether in outward act or in thought 
and intention, i. e. inward act; for such intention 
is an act. Resolutions also to do well are properly 
acts: And endeavouring to enforce upon our own 
minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it which a man really 
has himself; is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, 
Inay and ,viII contribute towards forming good 
11abits. But, going over the theory of virtue in 
one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pic- 
tures of it, this is so far from necessarily or eef. 
: tainly conducing to form an habit of it in him who 
thus employs himsel
 that it may harden the mind 
in a contrary course,and render it gradually more 
insensible, i. e. form an habit of insensibility to all 
moral considerations. For, from our very faculty 
of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through 
the lnind, are felt less sensibly; being accustomed 
to danger, begets intrepidity, Î. e. lessens fear; to 
distress, lessens the passion of pity'; to instances 
of others' mortality, lessens the sensible apprehen- 
sion of our own. And from these two observations 
together, that practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and t11at passiv
 im.. 
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pressions grow -weaker by being repeated upon us, 
it must follow, that active habits Inay be gradually 
forining and strengthening, by a course .of acting 
upon such and such motives and excitements, \vhilst 
these motives and excitements themselves are, by 
proportionable degrees, gro\\'ing less sensible; i. e. 
are continually less and -less sensibly felt, even as 
the active habits strengthen. And experience con- 
:firms this; for active principles, at the very time 
that they are less lively in perception than they 
were, are found to .be some how wrought 111 ore 
thoroughly into the temper and character, and be- 
come more effectual in influencing our practice. 
The three things just mentioned may afford in- 
stances of it. Perception of danger is a natural 
excitement -of passive fear and active caution; and, 
by being inured to danger, habits of the latter ,are 
gradually \vrought, at the same time tþat the .for
 
mer gradually lessens. Perception of distress in 
others is a natural excitement, passively to pity, and 
actively to relieve it; but let a man set .himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed per- 
sons, and he cannot but gro,v less and less sensibly 
affected ,vith the various miseries of life, ,vith \vhicb 
he must become acquainted; when yet, at the same 
time, benevolence, considered not as a passion, but 
as a practical principle of action, \vill strengthen; 
and, whilst he passively cOlnpassionates the dis- 
tressed less, he will acquire a greater a.ptitude ac- 
tively to assist and befriend them. So also, at the 
same time that the daily instances of men's dying 
around us give lIS daily a less sensible passive feel. 
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ing or apprehension of our o,vn mortality, such in- 
stances greatly contribute to the strengthening a 
_ practical regard to it in serious men; i. e. to form- 
ing an habit of acting \vith a constant vie\v to it. 
And -this seems again further to shew, that passive 
impressions .made upon our minds by admonition, 
experrence, exalnple, though they may have are. 
mote efficacy, and a very great one, towards form- 
ing active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
other-wise than by inducing us to such a course of 
action; and that it i5, not being affected so and 
so, but acting, ,,"hich forms those habits; only it 
must be always remen1bered, that real endeavours 
to enforce good impressions upon ourselves, are a 
species of yirtuous action. Nor do ,ve know how 
far it is possible, in the nature of things, that effects 
should be '-\'rought in us at once equivalent to 
habits, i. e. what is wrought by use and exercise. 
However, the thing insisted upon is, not \vhat may 
be possible, but ,,,hat is in fact the appointment of 
nature, which is, that acti=\
e habits .are to be form. 
ed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradual 
as to be imperceptible of its steps; it n1ay be hard 
to explain the faculty by ,vhich ,ve are capable of 
habits, throughout its several parts, and to trace it 
up to its original, so as to distinguish it from all 
others in our 111ind; and it SetlllS as if contrary 
effects \\?ere to be àscribed to it. But the thing in 
genera], that our nature is formed to yield, in some 
such manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter 
of certain experience. 
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Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of 
action, we get an aptness to go on, a facility, rea- 
diness, and often pleasure in it. The inclinations 
which rendered us averse to it gro\v \veaker; the 
difficulties in it, not only the imaginary, but the 
real ones, lessen; the reasons for it offer themselves 
()f course to our thoughts upon all occasions; and 
the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us 
go on in a course of action to which we have been 
accustomed. And practical principles appear to 
gro\v stronger absolutely in themselves, by exer- 
cise, as well as relatively, with regard to contrary 
principles; which, by being accustomed to submit, 
do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new 
character, in several -respects, may be formed; and 
many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but 
\vhich nature directs us to acquire. 
III. Indeed we may be assured, that ,ve should 
ever have had these capacities of itnproving by 
experience, acquired knowledge and habits, had 
they not been necessary, and intended to be made 
:use of: And, accordingly, we find them so neces- 
sary, and so much intended, that without them we 
f}hould be utterly incapable of that which was the 
end for which we were made, considered in our 
temporal capacity only.; the employments and sa- 
tisfactions of our lllature state of life. 
Nature does in no wise qualify us "".holly, much 
less at once, for this mature state of life. Even 
maturity of understanding and bodily strength are 
not only arrived to gradua:Qy, but are also very 
much owing to the continued exercise of our 
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powers of body and mind from infancy. But if we 
suppose a person brought into the world with both 
these in maturity, as far -as this is conceivable, he 
",'"ould plainly at first be as unqualified for the hu- 
lnan life of mature age, as an idiot. He would be 
in a manner distracted ,vith astonishment, and ap- 
prehension, and curiosity, and suspense; nor can 
one guess how long it would be before he would be 
familiarized to himself, and the objects about him, 
enough even to set himself to any thing. It may 
be questioned too, whether the natural information 
of his sight and hearing ,vould be of any manner of 
use at all to him in acting, before experience. And 
it seems that men would be strangely headstrong 
and self-willed, and disposed to exert thelnselves 
with an itnpetuosity which would render society 
insupportable, and the living in it impracticable 
\\"ere it not for some acquired moderation and self. 
governn1ent, some aptitude and readiness in re- 
straining themselves, and concealing their sense of 
things. Want of every thing of this kind which 
is learned, ,vould render a man as incapable of so- 
ciety as ,vant of language would; or as his natu- 
ral ignorance of any of the particular employn1ents 
of lif
, ,,,"ould render him incapable of providing 
himself '\\
ith the COlnmon conveniences, or supply- 
ing the necessary wants of it. In these respects, 
and probably in many more, of which we bave no 
particular notion, ßlankind is left by nature an 
unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient 
and unqualified, before the acquirement of know. 
ledge, experience, and habits, for that mature state 
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-of life, which ,vas the end of his creation, consider- 
üng him as related only to this ,vorld. 
But then, as nature has endued us ,vith a power 
of supplying those deficiencies, by acquired know- 
ledge, experience, and habits; so, 1ike\vise, ,ve are 
-placed in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and 
!youth, fitted for it; fitted for our acquiring those 
qualifications of all sorts, which v;e stand in need of 
in lnature . age. Hence children, from their very 
birth, :are daily growing acquainted with the ob- 
jects about them, with the scene in ,vhich they are 
placed, and to have a future part; and learning 
somewhat or other, necessary to the performance of 
it. The subordinations, to which they are accus- 
tomed in domestic life, teach thelu self-goverulnent 
in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. 'Vhat 
-pas
es 'before their eyes, and daily happens to them, 
gives them experience, caution against treachery 
and deceit, together ,vith numberless little rules of 
action and conduct, which we could not live with. 
out, and ,vhich are learnt so insensibly and so per- 
.fectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct; 
though they are the effect.of long experience and 
exercise; as luuch so as language, or knowledge in 
particular business, or the qualifications and behavi- 
our belonging to the several ranks and professions. 
Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
.and is, a state of education in the theory and prac- 
tice of mature life. We are much assisted in it by 
example, instruction, and the care of others; but a 
great deal is left to ourselves to do. And of this, as 
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part is done easily and of course, so part requires 
diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing lnany 
things which ,ve desire, and setting ourselves to 
\vhat we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For that labour and 
industry which the station of so many absolutely 
requires, they wOlùd be. greatly unqualified for in 
maturity, as those in other stations would be for 
any other sorts of application, if both ,vere not ac- 
customed to them in their youth. And according 
as persons behave themselves, in the general edu. 
cation which all go through, and in the particular 
ones adapted to particular employments, their cha- 
I'acter is forined, and made appear; they recom- 
mend themselves more or less; and are capable 04 
and placed in, different stations in the society or 
mankind. . 
The former part of life, then, is to be consider- 
ed as an important opportunity, ,vhich nature put
 
into our hands, and "\vhich, when lost, is not,to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a state of 
discipline throughout this life, for another world, 
is a providential disposition of things, exactly of 
the same kind as our being placed in a state of 
discipline during childhood, for mature age. Our 
condition in both respects is unifoflTI and of a piece, 
and comprehended under one and the same gene- 
ral Ia\v of nature. 
And if we are not able at all to discern, how or 
in \vhat \vay the present life couId be our prepara- 
tion for another, this would be no objection against 
the credibility of its being so. For we do not dig.. 
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cern how food and sleep contribute to the growth 
of the body, nor could have any thought that they 
would, before we had experience. Nor do childreD. 
at all think, on the one hand, that the sports and 
exercises, to which they are so much addicted, 
contribute to their health and growth; nor, on the 
other, of the necessity which there is for their being 
restrained in them; nor are they capable of under- 
standing the use of many parts of discipline, which 
11everth'eless they must be made to go through, in 
order to qualify them for the business of mature 
age. 'Vere we not able, then, to discover in \vhat 
respects the present life could form us for a future 
one, yet nothing would be more supposable than 
that it might, in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of Providence. And this, for ought 
I see, might reasonably be said, even though we 
should not take in the consideration of God's mo- 
ral government over the world. But, 
IV. Take in this consideration, and consequent- 
ly, that the character of virtue and piety is a neces- 
sary qualification for the future state, and then we 
may distinctly see how, and in what respects, the 
present life may be a preparation for it; since \ve 
want, and are capab e Q[, impro'lJement in that cha- 
racter, by moral and relig'ious habits; and tIle pre. 
sent lift is fit to be a state Q[ discipline jòr such im- 
provement; in like manner as we have already ob- 
served, how, and in ,,,bat respects, infancy, child. 
hood, and youth, are a necessary preparation, and 
a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 
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Nothing ,vhicl1 ,ve at present see would lead us 
to the thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter; 
but, if \ve judge at all frolD the analogy of nature, 
we must suppose, according to the Scripture ac- 
count of it 7 that it will be a community. And there 
I is no shadow of any thing unreasonable in conceiv- 
ing, though there be no analogy for it, that this com- 
l11unity ,vill be, as the Scripture represents it, under 
the more ilnmediate, or, if such an expression may 
I be used, the more sensible government of God. 
Nor is our ignorance, what win be the employments 
of this happy community, nor our consequent ig- 
norance, what particular scope or occasion there 
, ,viII be for the exercise of veracity,. justice and cha., 
rity
 amongst the ll1embers of it with regard to 
each other, any proof that there will be no sphere 
of exercise for those virtues. Much less, if that 
,vere possible, is our ignorance any proof that there 
,vill be no occasion for that frame of. mind, or cha- 
racter, ,vhich is formed by the daily practice of 
those particular virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, 
that as the government established in the universe 
is moral, the character of virtue and piety Innst, in 
some ,vay or other, be the condition of our happi. 
ness, or the qualification for it. 
No,v, from ,vhat is above observed concerning 
our natural po,ver of habits, it is easy to see, that 
\ve are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 
And ho,v greatly we '-cant it, need not be proved to 
anyone ,vho is acquainted with the great wicked- 
ness of mankind, or even ,vith those imperfections 
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\vhich the best are conscious of: But it is not per- 
baps distinctly attended to by everyone, that the 
occasion which human creatures have for discipline.J 
to improve in them this character of virtue and 
piety, is to be traced up higher than to excess in 
the passions, by indulgence and habits of vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, from the 
very constitution of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, are deficient, and in - danger of deviating 
from ,vhat is right, and therefore stand in need of 
virtuous habits for a security against this danger. 
For, together with the general principle of moral 
understanding, we have in our inward frame va- 
rious affections towards particular external objects. 
These affections are naturaI1y, and. of right, subject 
to the governlnent of the mo.ral principle, as to the 
occasions upon which they may be gratified, as to 
the times, degrees, and manner, in which the ob- 
jects of them may be pursued; but then the prin- 
ciple of virtue can neither excite them, nor prevent 
their being excited. On the contrary, they are 
naturally felt, when the objects of them are present 
to the mind, not only before all consideration whe- 
ther they can be obtained by lawful means, but 
after it is found they cannot. For the natural ob- 
jects of affection continue so; the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and pleasures of life, remain naturalIJ 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained inno- 
cently; nay, though they cannot possibly be ob- 
tained at all. And when the objects of any affec- 
tion whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful, 
means, but may be obtained by them, such affec- 
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tion, though its being excited, and its continuing 
some titne in the mind, be as innocent as it is 
natural and necessary, yet cannot but be con- 
ceived to have a tendency to incline persons to 
venture upon such unla,vful Ineans, and therefore 
must be conceived as putting them in some danger 
of it. K O\V, ,vhat is the general security against 
this danger, against their actually deviating from 
right? as the danger is, so also must the security 
be, from ,vithin, from the practical principle of vir- 
tue. * A11d the strengthening or improving this 
principle, considered as practical, or as a principle 
of action, ,viII lessen the danger or increase the 
security against it. And this moral principle is 
capable of improvement, by proper discipline and 


11: It nlay be thought, that a sense of interesi would as effec. 
tuaBy restrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense 
'!f interest is meant, a speculative conviction or belief that such 
and such indulgence would occasion them greater uneasiness, 
upon the whole, than satisfaction, it is contrary to present ex- 
perience to say, t.hat this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain 
them from thus indulging themselves. And if by a sense if in- 
terest is meant, a practicall'egard to what is upon the whole our 
happiness, this is not only coincident with the principle of vir- 
tue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself. And it 
is evident this reasonable self-love wants to be in1proved, as 
r'eally as any principle in our nature. For we daay see it over- 
Inatched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but by cu- 
riosity, shame, love of Ünitation, by any thing, even indolence; 
especially if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which 
is tl
e end of such self-love, be at a distance. So greatly are 
profligate men mistaken, when they affirm they are wholly go- 
\'erned by interestedness and self-love: And so little cause is 
t.here for moralists to disclaim this principle. See p.89, 90. 
1-1 
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exercise; by recollecting the practical il11pressions 
which exalnple and experience have nlade upon 
us; and, instead of following humour and mere 
inclination, by continually attending to the equity 
and right of the case, in ,vhatever "'"e are engaged, 
be it in greater or less lllatters, and accustolning 
ourselves ahvays to act upon it, as being itself the 
just and l1aturallllotive of action; and as this 1110- 
ral course of behaviour Inust necessarily, under 
divine governnlent, be our final interest. Thus the 
principle qfvirtue, inzproved into an habit, Q/''lrIÛclt 
improvelnent tee are thus capable, will plainly be, in 
proportion to the strength of it, a 
'ecuritjj against 
tlte dan
'er which finite cr"eatures are in, from tIle 
"cery nature qf propension, or particular qffections. 
This way of putting the Inatter supposes particu- 
lar affections to relnain in a future state, "yhich it 
.is scarce possible to avoid supposing. And if they 
do, we clearly see, that acquired habits of virtue 
and self..governlllent Inay be necessary for the re- 
gulation of theln. However, though ,ve were not 
distinctly to take in this supposition, but to speak 
only in general, the thing really conIes to the saIne. 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, 
are illlprovell1cnt in virtue; and iU1provelnent in 
virtue Inust be advanCelnel1t in happiness, if the 
governnlent of the universe be moral. 
Fron1 these things ,ve 111ay observe, and it will 
farther shew this our natural and original need of 
being improved by discipline, ho,v it comes to 
pass, that creatures, ll1ade upright, fall; and that 
those ,vho preserve their uprightnes
, by so doing, 
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raise themselves to a lllore secure state of virtue. 
To say that the former is accounted for by the 
nature of liberty, is to say no lllore than that an 
event's actually happening is accounted for by a 
mere possibility of its happening. But it seeIllS 
distinctly conceivable fÌ'Olll the very nature of par- 
ticular affections or propensions. For, suppose 
creatures intended for such a particular state of 
life, for ,vhich such propensions were necessary; 
suppose then1 endued "\\Tith such propensions, toge- 
ther ,vith llloral understanding, as well including a 
practical sense of virtue as a speculative percep- 
tion of it; and that all these several principles, 
both natural and moral, forming an in,vard consti- 
tution of lnind, ,vere in the most exact proportion 
possible, i. e. in a proportion the 1llOst exactly 
adapted to their intended state of life; such crea- 
tures ,,,"ould be made upright, or finitely perfect. 
No,v, particular propensions, from their very na- 
ture, 111Ust be felt, the objects of them being pre- 
sent, though they cannot be gratified at all, or 
not ".ith the allo\vance of the moral principle. 
But if they can be gratified ,vithout its allo,vance, 
or by contradicting it, then they D1ust be con- 
ceived to have S01l1e tendency, in ho,v lo,v a de- 
gree soeyer, yet S0111e tendency, to induce persons 
to such forbidden gratification. This tendency, in 
SaIne one particular propension, may be increased, 
by the greater frequency of occa
ions naturally ex- 
citing it, than of occasions exciting others. The 
least voluntary indulgence in forbidden circum- 
stances, though but in thought, will increase this 
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wrong tendency, and may increase it further, tilJ, 
peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it be- 
comes effect; and danger of deviating fi
Olll right, 
ends in actual deviation from it: a danger neces- 
sarily arising fronl the very nature of propension, 
and \\Thich, therefore, could not have been prevent- 
ed, though it might have been escaped, or got in. 
nocently through. The case ,voldd be, as if we 
were to suppose a strait path marked out for a per- 
son, in ,vhich such a degree of attention ,vould keep 
hilD steady; but if he would not attend in this 
degree, anyone of a thousand objects catching his 
eye, Inight lead hin1 out of it. Now, it is impos- 
sible to say, ho,v much even the first full overt act 
of irregularity luight disorder the inward constitu- 
tion, unsettle the adjustlnents, and alter the pro- 
portions ,vhich formed it" and in which the up- 
rightness of its lllake consisted. But repetition of 
irreg.ularities .,,?ould produce habits: And thus the 
constitution would be spoiled, and creatures, made 
upright, become corrupt and depraved in their set- 
tled character, proportionably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts. But, on the con- 
trary, these creature3 Inight haye Ï1npro'
ed and 
l'aised thenlselveê to an higher and JllOre secure 
state of virtue, by the contrary behaviour, by stea- 
dily folIo\ving the Illoral principle, supposed to be 
one part of their nature, and thus \vithstanding 
that unavoidable danger of d
fection, ,vhich neces- 
sarily arose from propension, the other part of it. 
For, by thus preserving their integrity for some 
time, their danger "Tould lessen, since propensions, 
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by being inured to submit, ,vouid do it more easily 
and of course; and their security against this les- 
sening danger \vould increase, sit
ce the nloral 
principle ,vould gain additional strength by exer- 
cise ; I both ,vhich things are implied in the notion 
of virtuous habits. Thus, then, vicious indulgence 
is not only crin1Ínal in itself: but also depraves the 
in,yard constitution and character. And virtuous 
self-governlllent is not only right in itseI
 but also 
improves the in\vard constitution or character; 
and Inay Î1nprove it to such a degree, that though 
\ve should suppose it itnpossible for particular af- 
fections to be absolutely coincident ,vith the Dlora] 
principle, and consequently should aHo,v, that such 
creatures as have been above supposed ,,
ould for 
ever remain defectible; yet their danger of actual- 
ly deviating fi'om right may be ahnost infinitely 
lessened, and they fitlly fortified against \vhat re- 
mains of it; if that may be called danger, against 
\vhich there is an adequate effectual security. But 
still, this their higher perfection lnay continue to 
consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of dis- 
cipline, and this their more c0111plete security re. 
Inain to proceed from them. And thus it is plainly 
conceivable, that creatures \vithout blemish, as 
they came out of the hands of God, may be in 
danger of going ,vrong, and so Inay stand in need 
of the security of \
irtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle "'fought into their natures by him. 
That \vhich is the ground of their danger, or their 
\vant of security, Inay be considered as a deficiency 
in theIn, to ,vhich yirtuous habits are the natural 
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supply. And as they are naturally capable of be- 
ing raised and improved by discipline, it may be a 
thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
in circumstances with an eye to it; in circlunstan- 
ces peculiarly fitted to be, to them, a state of dis- 
cipline for their improveluent in virtue. 
But ho\v much more strongly lTIUst this hold 
\vith respect to those who have corrupted their na- 
tures, are fallen froln their or
ginal rectitude, and 
\\,.hose passions are become excessive by repeated 
violations of their in,vard constitution? Upright 
creatures may ,vant to be improved; depraved 
creatures ,vant to be l
ene,ved. Education and dis- 
cipline, ,vhich may be in all degrees and soits of 
gentleness and of severity, is expedient for those; 
but must be absolutely necessary for these. For 
these, discipline, of the severer sort too, and in 
the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, in 
order to ,veal" out vicious habits; to recover their 
prÏ1nitive strength of self-government, which in- 
{lulgence n1ust have \veakened; to repair, as ,veIl 
as raise into an habit, the In oral principle, in order 
to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous hap- 
pIness. 
No,,"', ,vhoever \vill consider the thing lTIay 
clearly see, that the present world is peculiarly fit 
to be a state of discipline for this purpose, to such 
as ,viII set themselves to l11end and Ï111prove. For, 
the various telnptations ,vith ,vhich ,ve are sur- 
rounded; our experience of the deceits of ,vicked. 
ness; having been in many instances led wrong 
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ourselves; the great viciousness of the world; the 
infinite disorders consequent upon it; our being 
made acquainted ,vith pain and SOITO\V, either from 
our own feeling of it, or fi"oln the sight of it in 
others; these things, though SOlne of them may 
indeed produce \vrong effects upon our l11inds, yet, 
when duly reflected UPOll, have all of them 
 di. 
rect tendency to bring us to a settled moderation 
and reasonableness of telnper; the contrary both 
to thoughtless levity, and also to that unrestrained 
self-will, and violent bent to follow present incli. 
nation, \vhich may be observed in ,undisciplined 
minds. Such experience, as the present state af- 
fords, of the frailty of our nature, of the bound. 
less extravagance of ungoverned passion, of the 
po\ver ,vhich an infinite Being has over us, by the 
various capacities of Inisery which he has given us ; 
in short, that kind and degree of experience ,vhich 
the present state affords us, that the constitution 
of nature is such as to adn1it the possibility, the 
danger, and the actual event, of creatures losing 
their innocence and happiness, and becoming vi- 
cioÙs and \vretched; hath a tendency to give us a 
practical sense of things \"ery different from a l11ere 
s}Jeculative knowledge, that ,ve are liable to vice 
and capable of misery! And who kno\vs, \vhether 
the security of creatures in the highest and most 
settled state of perfection, lTIay not, in part, arise 
fronl their having had such a sense of things as 
this, forIned, and habitually fixed ,vithin theIn, in 
SOine state of probation? And passing through the 
present ,vorld \vith that III oral attention ,vhich is 
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necessary to the acting a right part in it, may leave 
everlasting Ïlnpr
ssions of this sort upon our lninds. 
But to be a little more distinct: allurelnents to 
. . 
what js wrong; difflculti
s in tþe discharge of our 
duty; our not being able to act an uniform right 
part without 
ome thought and care; and the oppor- 
tunities 
h
ch we have
 or imagine \ve have, of 
avoiding what we dislik
, o
" obtaiping ,vhat we de- 
sire, by unla,vful means, ,vhen we .either cannot do 
it at all, or at least nQt 
o ea
ily, by la,vful ones; 
these things, i. e. the snares and temptations of vice, 

tre what render the present ,vorld pec
liarly fit to 
be a state of discipline t9 those who ,viII preserve 
their integrity; becaJlse they render being upon 
our guard, resolution, 
nd th
 denial of our pas- 
sions, necessary in order t<? that end. And the 
exercise of such particular recollection, intention 
of nlind, and self-government, in the practice of 
virtue, has, from the Inake of our nature, ;1 pecn- 

iar tendency to form habits of \-irtue, as Ï1npIJr- 
ing not only a rea], but also a lnore continued, 
;lnd a more intense exercise of the virtuous princi- 
pIe; or a more constant and a stronger effort of 
virtue exerted into act. ThuS', suppose a person 
to kno\v hÏ1nself to be in particular danger, for 
some tilDe, of doing any thing wrong, ,vhich yet 
he fulJ y resolves not to do, continued recollection, 
and keeping 
pon his guard, in order to make 
goqd his resplution, is a cÇJntÙ?lj,ed exertipg of that 
act of virtue in a /ti
'll degree, ,vhich need have 
been, and perhaps wouI9. have been, only i1
stan- 
taJleolt
 an
l tceaJc, had tl
e te
TI:ptation þeen so. It 
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is indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is es- 
sential to virtue and piety; but it ,vould have been 
nearer the truth, though not strictly the truth it- 
self: to haye said, that it is 'essential to discipline 
and improvement. For, though actions n1aterially 
yirtuous, ,vhich have no sort of difficulty, but are 
perfectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, 
may possibly be done only from these particular 
inclinations, and so may not be any exercise of the 
principle of virtue, i. e. not be virtuous action
 at 
a11; yet, on the contrary, they may be an exercise 
of that principle, and, ,vhen they are, they have 
a tendency to forin and fix the habit of virtue. 
But ,vhen the exel'cise of the virtuous principle 
is more continued, oftener repeated, and more 
intense, as it must be in circlunstances of danger, 
temptation, and difficulty, of any kind and in any 
degree, this tendency is increased proportiona- 
bly, and a more confirmed habit is the conse- 
quence. 
This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but 
ho,v far it may hold, I kno\v not. Neither our in. 
teUectual po\vers, nor our bodily strength, can be 
iInproved beyond such a degree; and both n1ay be 
over.,vrought. Possibly there may be somewhat 
analogous to this, ,,"ith respect to the moral cha- 
racter; ,vhich is scarce worth considering. And 
I Inention it only, lest it should COlne into SOlne 
persons' thoughts, not as an exception to the fore- 
going observations, which perhaps it is, but as a 
confutation of them, ,,'hich it is not. And there 
nlay be several other exceptions. Observations 
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of this kind cannot be supposed to hold Ininutely, 
and in every case. It is enough that they hold 
in general. And these plainly hold so far, as 
that froin theln Inay be seen distinctly, ,vhich is 
an that is intended by them, that the present 1t'orld 
is peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for our 
improvenzent in virtue and piety; in the same sense 
as SOlne sciences, by requiring and engaging the 
attention, not to be sure of such persons as ,vill 
not, but of such as ,vil1, set thelnsel,res to them, 
are fit to form the n1Încl to habits of attention. 
. Indeed, the present state is so far frOlTI proving, 
in event, a discipline of virtue to the generality of 
mei1, that, on the contrary, they seem to make it 
a discipline of vice. And the viciousness of the 
world is, in different "rays, the great temptation, 
,vhich renders it a state of virtuous discipJine, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The \\Thole end, 
and the ,vhole occasion of ITIankind being placed 
in such a state as the present, is not pretended to 
be accounted for. That ,vhich appears amidst 
the general corruption is, that there are SOlne per- 
sons, who, having within then1 the principle of 
amendnlent and recovery, attend to and follo,v the 
notices of virtue and l
eligion, be they Inore clear 
or lllore obscure, ,vhich are afforded them; and 
that the present ,vorld is, not only an exercise of 
virtue in these persons, but an exercise of it in 
,vays and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; 
apt to improve it, in SOlne respects, even beyond 
,vhat would be by the exercise of it required in a 
perfectly virtuous societ)T, or in a society of eqyally 
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itnperfcct virtue ,vith thCtl1Sclves. But that the 
present ,vorId does not actually becoille a state 
of Inoral discipline to In any, even to the genera- 
lity, i. e. that they do 110t in1prove or gro,v better 
in it, cannot be urged as a proof that it ,vas not 
intended for moral discipline, by any ,vho at all 
observe the analogy of nature. For of the nu- 
n1erous seeds of vegetable& and bodies of aninlals, 
which are adapted and put in the ,yay, to itnprove 
to such a point or state of natural tnaturity and 
perfection, we do not see perhaps that one jn a 
million actually does. Far the greatest part of 
thenl decay before they are inlproved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, 
,vho does not deny an final causes, ",-rill deny, 
that those seeds and bodies ,vhich do attain to 
that point of maturity and perfection, ans\ver the 
end for ","hich they ,vere really designed by na... 
ture; and therefore that nature designed them 
for such perfection. And I cannot forbear add- 
ing, though it is not to the present purpose, that 
the appearance of such an amazing 
caste ill. na- 
ture, ,vith respect to these seeds and bodies, by 
foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as, ,vhat 
is n1uch more terrible, the present and future ruin 
of so many moral agents by thelnselves, i. e. by 
VIce. 
.' Against this ,vhole notion of Inoral discipline it 
l11ay be objected, in anothe
" '\vay, that so far as a 
course of behaviour, Inaterially virtuous, proceeds 
froin hope and fear, so far it is only a discipline 
and strengthening òf seJf.love. But doing \vhat 
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God comn1ands, because he con1mands it, is obe. 
dience, though it proceeds fi.om hope or fear. 
And a course of such obedience ,vill forIn habits 
of it: And a constant regard to veracity, justice, 
and charity, may forin distinct habits of these par- 
ticular virtues, al!d will certainly form habits of 
self-government, and of denying our inclinations, 
, 
whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. 
Nor is there any foundation for this great nicety, 
,vith which some affect to distinguish in this case, 
in order to depreciate all religion proceeding from 
hope or fear. For veracity, justice, and charitJT, 
regard to God's authority, and to our own chief 
interest, are not only all three coincident, but each 
of theln is, in itself; a just and natural motive or 
principle of action. And he ,vho begins a good 
life fron1 anyone of theIn, aI!d perseveres in it, as 
he is already in SaIne degree, so he cannot fail of 
beC0111ing lllore and more of that character, \vhich 
is correspondent to the constitution of nature as 
moral, and to the relation which God stands in 
to us as moral goyernor of it; nor, consequently, 
can he fail of obtaining that happiness, ,vhich this 
constitution and relation necessarily suppose con- 
nected \vith that character" 
These severa] observations, concerning the active 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's com- 
mands, are applicable to passive submission or re., 
signation to his will; \vhich is another essential 
part of a fight character, connected with the for- 
TIler, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that nothing but afHic.. 
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tions can give occasion for or require this virtue; 
that it can have no respect to, nor be any way ne- 
cessary to qualify for a state of perfect happiness; 
but it is not experience which can make us think 
thus: Prosperity itself, v"hilst any thing supposed 
desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and un- 
bounded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as 
much a source of discontent as any thing in our 
external condition. It is indeed true, that there 
can be no scope for patience, when sorro,v shall 
be no more; but there may be need of a temper 
of mind, ,vhich shaH have been formed by pa- . 
tience. For, though self-love, considered merely 
as an active principle leading us to pursue our chief 
interest t cannot but be uniform]y coincident ,vith 
the principle of obedience to God's conlnlands
 our 
interest being rightly understood; because this 
obedience, and the pursuit of our own chief in- 
terest, must be, in every case, one and the saIne 
thing; yet it may be questioned, ,vhether self- 
love, considered merely as the desire of our 0'''11 
interest or happiness, can, froin its nature,. be thus 
absolutely and uniformly coincident with the will 
of God, any more than particular affections can ;,. 
coincident in such sort, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon occasions, and in degrees, impos!,ible 
to be gratified consistently with the constitution of. 
things, or the divine appointments. So that llabits 
of resignation may, upon this account, be requisite 
for all creatures; habits, I say, which signify \vhat 
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is fOflnetl by use. Ho,vever, in general, it is ob. 
'vious, that both selt:love and particular affections 
in hlunan creatures, considered only as passive 
feelings, distort and rend the nlind, and therefore 
&tand in need of discipline. N 0\"", denial of those 
particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's will, has a tendency to 
moderate then}, and seenlS also to have a tenùency 
to habituate the Inind to be easy and satisfied with 
that degree of happiness \vhich is allotted us, i. e. 
to Inoderate self-love. But the proper discipline 
for resignation is afHictioe. For a right behaviour 
under that tria], recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the ,-Îe,v' in ,vhich religion teaches 
us to consider it, as fronl the hand of God; re.;. 
ceiving it as "hat he appoints, or thinks proper to 
pertnit, in his ,vorld and under his goverlunent, 
this ,,-in habituate the 11lind to a dutiful submis- 
sion; and such subn1Ïssion, together ,vith the ac- 
tive princiiJ1e of obedience, 111ake up the temper 
and character in us "Thich ans,vers to his sove.. 
reignty, and \vhich absolutely belongs to the con.. 
dition of our being, as dependent creatures. Nor 
can it be said, that this is only breaking the mind 
to a submission to luere po,ver, for mere po\ver 
may be accidental, and precarious, and usurped; 
but it is forming ,vithin ourselves the telnper of 
resignation to his rightful authority, \vho is, by 
nature, suprclne over all. 
Upon the ,,,hole, such a character, and such 
qualifications, are necessary for a luature state of 
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life in the present world, as nature alone does in no 
wise bestow, but has put it upon us in great part 
to acquire, in our progress fron1 one stage of life 
to another, fi'om childhood to ll1ature age; put it 
upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of 
doing it, and by placing us, in the beginning of 
life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a general 
analogy to our condition in the present ,,"orId, as 
jn a state of Inoral discipline for another. It is in 
vain, then, to object against the credibility of the 
present life being intended for this purpose, that 
all the trouble and the danger unavoidably accom.. 
panying such discipline might have been sayed us, 
by our being made at once the creatures and the 
characters u'ltic/t we 
'ere to be. For ,vc experi- 
ence, that 'lchat rR.'e "lL'ere to he, ,vas to be the effect 
of "iclzat 'lce 'lDould do; and that the general conduct 
of nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but 
to l11ake us capable of going through then}, and to 
put it upon us to do so. Acquirements of our own 
experience and habits, are the natural supply to 
our deficiencies, and security against our dangers; 
since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to ac.. 
quire the qualifications as the external things which 
,ve stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly 
a generalla\v of nature, that we should, with re- 
gard to our telnporal interest, form and cultivate 
practical principles within us, by attention, use, 
and . discipline, as any thing \vhatever is a natural 
la\v; chiefly in the beginning of life, but also 
throughout the \vhole course of it. And the alter. 
24 
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native is left to our choice, either to ilnprove our- 
selves and better our condition, or; in default of 
such Ï1nprovenlellt, to renlain deficient and \vretch.. 
eel. It is therefore perfectly credible, froln the 
analogy of nature, that the same lTIay be our case, 
,vith respect to the happiness of a future state, and 
the qualifications 
ecessary for it. 
There is a third thing, \vhich may seeln implied 
in the present world being a state of probation, 
that it is a theatre of action for the manifestation 
of persons' characters, ,vith respect to a future one; 
not, to be sure, to an all-kno,ving Being, but to his 
creation, or part of it. This Inay, perhaps, be 
only a consequence of our being in a state of pro.. 
bation in the other senses. Ho,veyer, it is not Î1n- 
possible that lnen's she\ving and Inaking lnanifest 
,vhat is in their heart, ,vhat their real character is; 
Inay have respect to a future life, in ,vays and 
n1anners ,vhich \ve are not acquainted ,vith; parti. 
cularly it Ina)'" be a lneans, for the Author of nature 
does not appear to do any thing ,vithout means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, 
and of its being kno,vn to the creation, by way of 
exalnple, that they are thus disposed of: But not 
to enter upon any conjectural account of this, 
one Inay just mention, that the manifestation of 
persons' characters contributes very n1uch, in va- 
l'ious ways, to the carrying on a great part of that 
general course of nature respecting lnankind, which 
COines under our observation at present. I shall 
only add, that probation, in both these senses, 
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as ,veIl as in that treated of in the foregoing chap- 
ter, is implied in moral governlnent; since by per- 
I sons' behaviour under it, their characters cannot 
but be manifested, and, if they behave well, im- 
proved. 


t 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Opinion of Necessity, considered as 
irifluencing Practice. 
.. 


TIIROUGHOUT the foregoing Treatise it appears, 
that the condition of Inankind, considered as inha- 
bitants of this world only, and under the govern- 
ment of God \vhich "\\Te experience, is greatly ana- 
logous to our condition, as designed for another 
\vorld, or under that farther goverlunent which 
l
eligion teaches us. I
 therefore, any assert, as a 
fatalist lTIUst, that the opinion of universal neces- 
sity is reconcileable with the fortner, there Î111me- 
diately arises a question in the way of analogy; 
\vhether he must not also o\\rn it to be reconcile. 
able with the latter, i. e. ,vith the system of religion 
itsel
 and the proof of it. The reader, then, wi}] 
observe, that the question no\v before us is not ab- 
solute, ,vhether the opiilion of fate be reconcile- 
able ,vith religion; b1lt hypothetical, \vhether, up- 
on supposition of its being reconcileable \\rith the 
constitution of ,nature, it be not reconcileable with 
religion also? or, what pretence a fatalist,-not 
other persons, but a fatali
t-has to conclude, fi'om 
his opinion, that there can be no such thing as 
religion? And as the puzzle and obscurity, which 
lTIUst unavoidably arise from arguing upon so ab- 
surd a supposition as that of uruversal necessity, 
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'\vill, I fear, eas.ily b seen, it ,vill, I hope, as easily 
be excused. I 
But since it has been aU along taken for grant- 
ed, as a thing proved, that there is an intelligent 
Author of nature, or natural Governor of the 
I ,vorld; and since an objection may be made against 
the proof of this, fro1l1 the opinion of universal 
necessit), as it may be supposed that such neces- 
sity ,viII itself account for the origin and preser- 
vation of all things, it is requisite that this objec- 
tion be distinctly ans\\
ered; or that it be shewn, 
I that a fatality, supposed consistent "rith \\'hat ,ve 
certainly experience, does not destroy the proof of 
an . intelligent Author and Governor of nature, 
before \ve proceed to consider, ,vhether it destroys 
the proof of a Inaral Governor of it, or of our be- 
ing in a state of religion. 
No\v, ,vhen it is said by a f:'1talist, that the ,vhole 
constitu i n of nature, and the actions of lnen, that 
every thing, and every mode and circumstance of 
every thing, is necessary, and could not possibly 
have been other\yise, it is to be observed, that this 
necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting fi'om certain principles, and 
to certain ends; because all this is matter of un- 
doubted experience, ackno\vledged by an, and 
,vhat every Juan Inay, every nlolnent, be conscious 
of: And froin hence it füllo\vs, that necessity, 
alone and of itself: is in no sort an account of the 
constitution of nature, and how things came to he 
and to continue as they are; but only an account 
of this circumstance relating to their origin and 
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continuance, that they could not have been other. 
,vise than they are and have been. The assertion, 
that every thing is by necessity of nature, is not 
an answer to the question, Whether the wor]d 
came into being as it is, by an intelligent Agent 
forming it thus, or not; but to quite another ques- 
tion, "Thether it can1e' into being as it is, in that 
way and Inanner which we call necessarily, or in 
that way and manner which. we call freely. For, 
supp0se farther, that one, who was a fatalist, and 
one, ,vho kept to his natural sense of things, and 
believed hin1self a fi.ee agent, were disputing to- 
gether, and vindicating their respective opinions, 
and they should happen to instance in a house, 
they would agree that it was built by an architect. 
Their difference concerning necessity and free- 
dom, would occasion no. difference of judgment 
concerning this, but only concerning another mat- 
ter, whether the architect built it necessarily or 
freely. Suppos.e, then, they should proceed to in. 
quire concerning the constitution of nature; in a 
lax way of speaking, one of them might say, it was 
by necessity, and the other by freedoln; but, if 
they had any meaning to their words, as the latter 
must mean a free agent, so the former must at 
length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 
would say one or more, acting by necessity; for 
abstract notions can do nothing. Indeed, we as- 
scribe' to God a necessary existence, uncaused by 
any agent: For we find within ourselves the idea 
of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, impossible, 
even in imagination, to be removed out of being. 
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l\T e seelll to discern intuitive]y, that there must, 
and cannot but be, somewhat, external to OUf- 
selves, answering this idea, or the archetype of it. 
And froln hence (for this abstract, as luuch as any 
other, i111plies a concrete) we conclude, that there 
is, and cannot but be, an infinite and imlnense 
eternal Being existing, prior to all design contri. 
buting to his existence, and exclusive of it. And, 
from the scantiness of language, a Inanner of speak- 
ing has been introduced, that necessity is the foun- 
dation, the reason, the account. of the existence of 
God. But it is not alJeged, nor can it be at all in- 
tended, that every t/Zing exists as it does by this 
kind of necessity, a necessity antecedent in nature 
to design; it cannot, I say, be Ineant, that 'every 
thing exists as it does, by this kind of necessity, 
upon several accounts; and particularly, because it 
is adlnitted, that design, in the actions of men, con- 
tributes to Inany alterations in nature. For, if any 
deny this, I shaH not pretend to reason ,vith theine 
From these things it follows, first, That ,vhen a 
fatalist asserts that every thing is by necessity, he 
must mean, hy an agent acting necessarily: he 
must, I say, mean this; for I am very sensible he 
would not chuse to mean it: And, secondly, That 
the necessity, by \vhich such an agent is supposed 
to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. 
So that, were the system of fataìity admitted, it 
would just as much account for the formation of 
the world, as for the structure of an house, and no 
more. Necessity as much requires and supposes a 
necessary agent, as freedolTI requires and supposes 
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a free agent to be the former of the ,vorld. And 
the appearances of dt:si
'll and offinal causes in the 
constitution of nature, as reany prove this acting 
agent to be an intelligent designer, or to act froin 
choice, upon the schenle of llecessity, supposed 
possible, as upon that of freedoln. 
. It appearing thus, that the notion of necessity 
does not destroy the proof, that there 18 an intelli- 
gent Author of nature and natural Governor of 
the world, the present question, "\\'"hich the analogy 
before mentioned * suggests, and which, I think, it 
will ans\ver, is this: 'ì\1'hether the opinion of ne- 
cessity, supposed consistent with possibility, with 
the constitution of the \vorld, and the natural go- 
Vernll1ent \vhich \ve experience exercised over it, 
destroys an reasonable ground of belie
 tbat \ve 
are in a state of religion; or whether that opinion 
be reconcileable \vith religion, \\Tith the systeln and 
the proof of it. 
Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate anyone, from 
his youth up, in his own principles; that the child 
should reason upon them, and conclude, that since 
he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, 
he is not a subject of blan1e or comlnendation, nor 
can deserve to be re\varded or punished: imagine 
him to eradicate the very perception!' of blame and 
conl1nendation ont of his 111ind, by means of this 
systelTI; to form his temper, and character, and 
behaviour to it; and froln it to judge of the treat- 
Inent he ,vas to expect, say, froln reasonable men 
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upon his coming abroad into the world; as the 
fatalist judges froln this system, what he is to ex- 
pect from the Author of nature, and ,vith regard 
to a future state: I cannot forbear stopping here 
to ask, whether anyone of conlffion sense would 
think fit, that a child should be put npon these spe- 
culations, and be left to apply theln to practice? 
And a man has little pretence to reason, who is not 
sensible that we are all children in speculations of 
this kind. Ho\vever, the child would doùbtless be 
highly delighted to find himself freed from the re
 
straints of fear and shame, \vith which his play-fèl. 
lo\vs \vere fettcred and clnbarrassed; and highly 
conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
his years. But conceit and vanity would be the 
least bad part of the influence "Thich these princi. 
pIes rnust have, when thus reasoned and acted upon, 
during the course of his education. He must either 
be allowed to go on, and be the plague of all about 
him, and hitnself too, even to his o\vn destruction, 
or else correction must be continually made use 
of: to supply the want of those natural perceptions 
of blame and cOlnmendation, \vhich ,ve have sup- 
posed to be remoyed, and to give him a practical 
impression of what he had reasoned himself out 
of the belief of: that he \vas, in fact, an account- 
able child, and to be punished for doing what he 
was forbid. It is therefore in reality impossible, 
but that the correction which he must meet with, 
in the course of his education, Inust convince hitn, 
that if the scheme he was instructed in were not 
false, yet that he reasoned inconclusively upon it, 
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and, somehow or .other, misapplied it .to practice 
and COllllnon life; as what the fatalist experiences 
of the conduct of l)rovidence at present, ought, in 
all reason, to convince him, that this scheme is mis- 
applied, ,vhen applied to the subject of religion.. 
But, supposing the child's temper could relnain still 
formed to the system, and his expectation of the 
treatlnent he ,vas to have in the world be regulated 
by it, so as to expect that no reasonable man would 
blame or punish him for any thing which he should 
do, because he could not help doing it; upon this 
supposition, it is manifest he ,vould, upon his com. 
ing abroad into the \vorld, be insupportable to so- 
ciety, and the treatlnent \vhich he ,vould receive 
fi.Oll1 it, would render it so to him; and he could 
not fail of doing sOlne\\"hat very soon, for \vhich he 
would be delivered over into the hands of civil jus- 
tice: And thus, in the end, he would be convinced 
of the obligations he was under to his ,vise instruc- 
tor. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, in any other 
waif, applied to practice, such practical application 
of it will be found equaJIy absurd, equally fallacious 
in a practical sense: For instance, that if a man 
be destined to live such a time, he shall live to it, 
though .he take no care of his own preservation; or 
if he be destined to die before that time, no care 
can prevent it; therefore, all care about preserving 
one's life is to be neglected: which is the fallacy 
instanced in by the ancients. But now, on the 
contrary, none of these practical absurdities can be 
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drawn, from reasoning upon the supposition, that 
we are free; but all such reasoning, ,vith regard to 
the COlllffion affairs of life, is justified by experience. 
And, therefore, though it ,vere adnlitted that this 
opinion of necessity ,vere speculati,"ely true, yet, 
with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so 
far as our experience reaches; that is, to the whole 
of our present life. For, the constitution of the 
present ,vorld, and the condition in which we are 
actually placed, is as if \ve were free. And it may 
perhaps justly be concluded, that since the ""hole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, 
deliberation, inclining one ,vay, determining, and 
at last doing as ,ve determine, is as if ,ve were free, 
therefore we are so. But the thing here insisted 
upon is, that under the present natural government 
of the world, '\ve find we are treated and dealt with 
as if \ve were free, prior to al1 considerati,on ,vhe- 
ther we are or not. Were this opinion therefore, of 
necessity, admitted to be ever so true, yet such is 
in fact our condition gnd the natural course of 
things, that, \\'henever ,ve apply it to life and prac. 
tice, this application of it a]\vays misleads us, and 
cannot but mislead us, in a 1110st dreadfullnanner, 
,vith regard to our present interest. And ho\v can 
people think theillselves so very secure then, that 
the same application of the same opinion may not 
mislead thelll also in SOlne analogous manner, with 
respect to a future, a more genera], and more im- 
portant interest? For, religion being a practical 
subject, and the analogy of nature she\ving us, that 
we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were 
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it a true one, to practical subjects; ,vhenever we 
do apply it to the subject of religion, and thence 
'Conclude, that ,ve are fl
ee from its obligations, it 
is plain this conclusion cannot be depended upon. 
1'here will still remain just reason to think, \vhat- 
ever appearan
es are, that we deceive ourselves; 
in some,vhat of a like manner as when people fancy 
they can dra,v contradictory conclusions froln the 
idea of infinity. 
From these things together, the attentive reader 
will see, it follo\vs, that if: upon supposition of fi'ee- 
dOln, t
e eviùence of religion be conclusive, it re- 
mains so, upon supposition of necessity; because 
the notion of necessity is not applicable' to practi- 
cal subjects; i. e. ,vith respect to theIn, is as if it 
were not true. Nor does this contain any reflec- 
tion upon reason, but only upon \vhat is unrea- 
sonable. For, to pretend to act upon reason, in 
opposition to practical principles ,vhich the Author 
of our nature gave us to act upon, and to pretend 
to apply our reason to subjects, ,vith regard to 
,vhich our own short views, and even our expe- 
rience, will shew us it cannot be depended upon,- 
and such, at best, the subject of necessity must be, 
-this is vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness. 
But this is not all. For we find within ourselves 
a will, and are conscious of a character. Now, if 
this, in us, be reconcileable ,vith fate, it is recon- 
cileable with it in the Author of nature. And, 
besides, natural government and final causes im.. 
ply a character and a will in the Governor and 
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Designer; * a \vill concerning the creatures \vhom 
he governs. The A uthor of nature, then, being 
certainly of sorne character or other, notwithstand- 
ing necessity, it is evident this necessity is as re- 
concileable ,vith the particular character of ùene- 
volence, veracity, and justice in hÏ1n, \vhich attri- 
butes are the foundation of religion, as \vith any 
other character; since we find this necessity no 
more hinders men from being benevolent than 
cruel; true, than faithless; just, than unjust, or, 
if the fatalist pleases, what \ve call unjust. For it 
is said indeed, that ,vhat, upon supposition of free- 
dom, \vould be just punisJlInent, upon supposition 
of necessity, becolnes manifestly unjust; because it 
is punishlnent inflicted for doing that which per- 
sons could not avoid doing. As if the necessity, 
,vhich is supposed to destroy the injustice of InUf- 
del", for instance, would not also destroy the in- 
justice of punishing it. However, as little to the 
purpose as this objection is in itself: it is very lTIuch 
to the purpose to observe from it, ho\v the notions 
of justice and injustice relnain, even \\ThiIst we en- 
deavour to suppose them relnoved; ho"\\y they force 
thelnselves upon the mind, even \vhi1st \\-e are 
making suppositions destructive of thelu: for there 


· By 'mill and character is 111eant that, '" hich, in speaking of 
men, we should express, not on'y by these word
, but also by 
the words temper, taste, dispositions, pradical.principles; that 
whole frame of mind, from wllence we act in one manner rather 
than anoiller. 
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is not, perhaps, a man in the world, but ,,"ouId be 
ready to Inake this objection at first thought. 
But though it is most evident, that universal 
llecessity, if it be reconciIeable '\\ith any thing, i
 
reconcileable with that character in the Author of 
nature, which is the foundation of religion; "yet, 
does it not plainly destroy the proo
 that he is of 
that character, and consequently the proof of reli- 
gion?" By no means: For ,ve find, that happiness 
and misery are not our fate, in any such sense as 
not to be the consequences of our behaviour, but 
that they are the consequences of it. =-* 'Ve find 
God exercises the same kind of governlnent over 
us, ,vith that \vhich a father exercises over his 
children, 
nd a civil magistrate over his subjects. 
No,v, whatever becomes of abstract questions con- 
cerning liberty and necessity, it evidently appears 
to us, that veracity and j l1stice must be the natural 
rule and measure of exercising this authority, or 
governn1ent, to a Being; ,vho can have no compe- 
titions, or interfering of interests, ,vith his crea- 
tures and his subjects. 
But as the doctrine of liberty, though we expe- 
rience its truth, 111ay be perplexed with difficulties 
\vhich run up into the Inost abstruse of all specu- 
lations, and as the opinion of necessity seen1S to 
be the very basis upon ,vhich infidelity grounds 
itself; it may be of some use to offer a Inore patti- 
cular proof of the obligations of re1igion, which 
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Inay distinctly be she,vn not to be destroyed by 
this opinion. 
The proot froln final causes, of an intelligent 
Author of nature, is not affected by the opinion of 
necessity; supposing necessity a thing possible in 
itself: and reconcileable ,vith the constitution of 
things.4: And it is a matter of fact, independent on 
this or any other speculation, that he governs the 
,vorld by the method of re,vards and punishments ;t 
and also that he hath given us a moral faculty, by 
\vhich we distinguish between actions, and approve 
some as virtuous and of good desert, and disap. 
prove others as vicious and of ill desert.t Now, 
this moral discernment implies, in the notion of it, 
a rule of action, and a rule of a very peculiar kind; 
for it carries in it authority and a right of direc- 
tion; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot 
depart fron1 it \vithout being self-condemned. S 
And that the dictates of this moral faculty, which 
are by nature a rule to us, are moreover the laws 
of God, laws in a sense including sanctions, may 
be thus proved. Consciousness of a rule or guide 
of action, in creatures who are capable of consi.- 
dering it as given them by their Maker, not only 
raises immediately a sense of duty, but also a sense 
of security in follo,ving it, and of danger in devi- 
ating from it. A direction of the Author of na- 
ture, given to creatures capable of looking upon it 
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as sucht is plainly a cOllllnand frolll hilll; and a 
command froln hiln necessarily includes in it, at 
least, an inlplicit promise in case of obedience, or 
threatening in case of disobedience. But then the 
sense or perception of good and ill desert, * \vhich 
is contained in the llloral discernlnent, renders the 
sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
say, expressed. For, since his method of govern- 
Inent is to reward and punish actions, his having 
annexed to SOlne actions an inseparable sense of 
good desert, and to others of ill, this surely amounts 
to declaring upon WhOlll his punishments shan be 
inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For he 
must have given us this discernl11ent and sense of 
things, as a presentiment of ,vhat is to be }Jcre- 
after; that is, by ,vay of inforillation before-hand, 
,vhat ,ve are fina1Jy to expect in his ,vorld. There 
is, then, most evident ground to think, that the 
government of God, upon the ,,,,hole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature ,vhich he has given us ; 
and that, in the 1Ipshot and issue of things, happi- 
ness and misery shall, in fact and event, be made 
to follo,v virtue and vice respectively; as he has 
already, in so peculiar a n1anl1er, associated the 
ideas of thelll in our nlinds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obligations of re1igious 
wor<;hip, were it only to be considered a
 a llleans 
of preserving upon OlIr miodc;; a sense of this moral 
governillent of God, and securing our obedience 
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to it; ,vhich yet is an extrelne]y Î1nperfect vie\v 
of that most important duty. 
Now, I say, no objection from necessity can lie 
against this general proof of religion : None against 
the proposition reasoned upon, that \ve have such 
a moral faculty and discernn1ent; because this is a 
ll1ere matter of fact, a thing of experience, that 
hUlnan kind is thus constituted: none against the 
conclusion; because it is immediate, and wholly 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will 
:finally re,vard the righteous and punish the wicked
 
is not here dra,vn, from its appearing to us fit. 
that he shollld, but from its appearing, that he has 
told us he 
t'ill. And this he hath certainly told 
\18, in the promise and threatening, \vhich, it hath 


. However, I am far fronl intending to deny, that the wiII of 
God is determined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the 
case; though one chuses to decline matters of such abstract spe- 
culation, and to speak with caution when one does speak of them. 
But if it be int
lligib
e to say, that it is fit and reasonable for 
everyone to consult Ids own happiness, then fitness W action, or 
the right and reason of the case, is an intelligible manner of speak- 
ing. And it seems as inconceivable, to fmppose God to approve 
one course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which 
yet his acting at all from design hnplies that he does, without 
supposing sOlnewhat prior in that end, to be the ground of the 
preference; as to suppose him to discern an abstract proposition 
to be true, without supposing sOlnewhat prior in it to be the 
ground of the discernment. It doth not, therefore, appear, that 
moral right is any more relative to perception than abstract 
truth is; or that it is any more improper to speak of the fitness 
and rightness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of 
things, than to speak of abstract truth, as thus founded. 
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been observed, the notion of a cotnnland implies, 
and the sense of good and ill desert, which he has 
given us, more distinctly expresses. And this rea- 
soning fi
oln fact is confirmed, and, in SOlue de- 
gree, even verified, by other facts; by the natural 
tendencies of virtue and of vice;tI and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence. 
punishes vicious actions, as mischievous to society; 
and also vicious actions, as such, in the strictest 
sense.t So that the general proof of religion is un- 
answerably rea], even upon the wild suppositioR 
which we are argu
ng upon. 
It must likewise be observed farther, that natural 
religion hath, besides this, an external evidence, 
,vhich the doctrine of necessity, if it could be true, 
would not affect. For, suppose a person, by the 
observations and reasoning above, or by any other, 
convinced of the truth of religion; that there is a 
God, who made the world, who is the moral Go. 
vernor and Judge of mankind, and will, upon the 
whole, deal with everyone according to his ,yorks ; 
I say, suppose a person convinced of this by rea- 
son, but to know nothing at all of antiquity, or 
the present state of mankind, it \vou1d be natural 
for such an one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine; at what time, 
and in what nlanner, it came first into the world; 
and whether it were believed by any considerable 
part of it. And were he upon inquiry to find, that 
. a particular person, in a late age, first of all pro- 
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posed it as a deduction of reason, and that Inankind 
,,,,ere before wholly ignorant of it; then though 
its evidence from reason would remain, there \vould 
be no additional probability of its truth, fron1 the 
account of its discovery. But instead of this being 
the fact of the case, on the contrary, he \vould find 
,vhat could not but afford hÏ1n a very strong confir- 
mation of its truth: First, That sOlnewhat of this 
systeln, \vith more or fewer additions and altera- 
tions, hath been professed in all ages and countries of 
".hich ,ve have any certain information relating to 
this Inatter. Secondly, 'That it is certain historical 
fhct, so far as we can trace things up, that this 
"Thole systen1 of belief: that there is one God, the 
.Creator and Inoral Governor of the ,vorld, and that 
Inankind is in a state of religion, \vas received in 
the first ages. And, thirdly, That as there is no 
hint or intimation in history, that this system was 
:first reasoned out; so there is express historical or 
traditional eyidence, as ancient as history, that it 
was taught first by revelation. No\v, these things 
must be alIowed to be of great ,veight. The first 
of them, general consent, she,vs this system to be 
conformable to the common sense of mankind. 
The second, nan1ely, that religion ,vas believed in 
the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any superstitious 
or false additions to it, cannot but be a farther 
confirmation of its truth. For it is a proof of this 
alternative; either that it came into the world by 
relation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces 
itself upon the mind. The former of these is the 
K 
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conclusion of learned men. And whoever will con... 
sider, how unapt for speculation rude and unculti. 
vated minds are, wi}], perhaps from hence alone, 
be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. And 
as it is she\vn in the second part:!ll: of this Treatise, 
that there is nothing of such peculiar presumption 
against a revelation in the beginning of the world, 
as there is supposed to be against subsequent ones; 
a sceptic could not, I think, give any account, 
which would appear more probable even to him- 
selt of the éarly pretences to revelation, than by 
supposing SOlne real original one, from whence 
they were copied. And the third thing above. 
Inentioned, that there is express historical or tra- 
ditional evidence, as ancient as history, of the 
system of religion being taught mankind by reve. 
lation; this must be admitted as some degree of 
real proof: that it was so taught. For why should 
not the most ancient tradition be adtnitted as some 
additional proof of a fact, against which there is no 
presumption? And this proof is Inentioned here, 
because it has its weight to shew, that religion 
calne into the world by l.evelation, prior to all 
consideration of the proper authority of any book 
supposed to contain it; and even prior to all con- 
sideration, whether the revelation itself be un- 
corruptly handed down and related, or mixed and 
darkened with fables.. Thus the historical account 
which we have, of the origin of religion, taking 
in all circumstances, is a real confirmation of itF 
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truth, no ,yay affected by the opinion of necessity. 
And the external evidence, even of natural reli- 
gion, is by no means inconsiderable. 
But it is carefuJ1y to be observed, and ought to 
be recollected after aU proofs of virtue and reli- 
gion, which are only general, that as speculative 
reason Inay be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived, 
so also Inay our moral understanding be impaired 
and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing 
against the reality of our speculative or practical 
faculties of perception; against their being intend- 
ed by nature to inform us in the theory of things, 
and instruct us ho,v ,ve are to behave, and what 
we are to expect. in consequence of our behaviour. 
Yet our 1iableness, in the degree ,ve arc liable, to 
prejudice and perversion, is a lTIOst serious admo- 
uition to us to be upon our guard, with respect to 
what is of such consequence, as our determina- 
tions concerning virtue and religion; and particu- 
larly, not to take cnstonl, and fashion, and slight 
notions of honour, or itnaginations of present ease, 
use, and convenience to Inankind, for the only 
moral rule.. 
The foregoing observations, drawn from the na- 
ture of the thing, and the history of religion, 
amount, when taken together, tó '1 real practical 
proof of it, not to be confuted; such a proof as, 
considering the infinite importance of the thing, I 
apprehend, would be admitted fully sufficient, in 
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reason, to influence the actions of men, ,vho act 
upon thought and reflection; if it \vere admitted 
that there is no proof of the contrary. But it may 
be said; " There are many probabilities, which 
cannot indeed be confuted, i. e. she\vn to be no 
probabilities, and yet 111ay be overbalanced by 
greater probabilities on the other side; much more 
by delnonstration. And there is no occasion to 
object against particular argulnents alleged for 
an opinion, \vhen the opinion itself Inay be clearly 
she\vn to be false, \vithout lueddling ,vitI! such 
arguments at all, but leaving theln just as they 
are. · N o\\r, the tnethod of governlnen t by re- 
,yards and punisIllnents, and especially rewarding 
and punishing good and ill desert, as such, re- 
spectively, must go upon supposition, that ,ve are 
free, and not necessary agents. And it is incredi- 
ble, that the Author of nature should gOY ern us 
upon a supposition as true, \vhich he kno\vs to be 
false; and therefore absurd to think, he ,viII re- 
"Tard .or punish us for our actions hereafter; espe- 
cially that he ,viII do it under the notion, that they 
are of g.ood or ill desert." IIere, then, the matter 
is brought to a point. And the answer to all this 
is full, and not to be evaded : that the \vhole con- 
stitution and course of things, the ,vhole analogy 
of providence she\\"s, beyond possibility of doubt, 
that the conclusion fron1 this reasoning is false, 
,vherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of free- 
dOln, indeed, clearly she,vs "There: in supposing 
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ourselves necessary, when in truth we are free 
agents. But, upon the supposition of necessity, 
the fallacy lies in taking for granted, that it is in- 
credible necessary agents should be rev yarded and 
I punished. But that, someho,v or other, the con- 
clusion no,v mentioned is false, is most certain. 
I For it is fact, that God does govern even brute 
creatures by the Inethod of re\vards and punish- 
ments, in the natural course of things. And men 
are re\varded and punished for their actions, pu- 
nished for actions Inischievous to society as being 
so, punished for vicious actions as such, by the 
natural instrumentality of each other, under the 
present conduct of Providence. Nay, even the 
affection of gratitude, and the passion of resent- 
ment, and the rewards and punishments foUo,ving 
from them, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, i. e. from the Author of nature; these 
re\vards and punishments, being naturally * an- 
nexed to actions considered as Ï1nplying good in- 
tention and good desert, ill intention and in desert; 
these natural rewards and punishments, I say, are 
as- much a contradiction to the conclusion above, 
and she\v its falsehood, as a more exact and COl'll- 
plete re\varding and punishing of good and ill de- 
sert, as such. So that, if it be incredible that 
necessary agents should be thus re\varded and pu- 
nished, then men are not necessary,. but fi'ee; since 
it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if: on the contrary, which. 
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is the supposition we have been arguing upon, it 
be insisted, that Inen are necessary agents, then 
there is nothing incredible in the farther supposi- 
tion of necessary agents being thus rewarded and 
punished; since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 
Froin the whole, therefore, it must follow, that 
a necessity supposed possible, and reconcileable 
,vith the constitution of things, does in no sort 
prove, that the Author of nature will not, nor 
destroy the proof that he will, finally, and upon 
the whole, in his eternal government, renèer his 
creatures happy or miserable, by some means or 
other, as they behave well or ill. Or, to express 
this conclusion in words conforlnable to the title of 
the chapter, the analogy of nature she,vs us, that 
the opinion of necessity, considered as practical, is 
false. And if necessity, upon the supposition 
above..lnentioned, doth not destroy the proof of 
natural religion, it evidently makes no alteration 
in the proof of revealed. 
From these things, like\vise, ,ve may learn in 
\vhat sense to understand that general assertion, 
that the opinion of necessity is essentially destruc- 
tive of all religion. First, In a practical sense; 
that by this notion atheistical men pretend to sa- 
tisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify 
to others their disregard to all religion. And, se- 
condly, In the strictest sense; that it is a contra- 
diction to the whole constitution of nature, and 
to what we may every moment experience in our- 
selves, and so overturns every thing. But by no 
means is this assertion to be understood, as if 
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I necessity, supposing it could possibly be recon- 
ciled with the constitution of things, and with 
\vhat we experience, were not also reconcileable 
I with religion; for upon this supposition it de mon.- 
.strably is so. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of/he Go
cernrJ1ent qfGod, considered as a Scneme, 
or Constitution, imperfèctly c0112prehended. 


THOUGII it be, as it cannot but be, ackno,vledg- 
ed, that the analogy of nature gives a strong cre- 
dibility to the general doctrine of religion, anù to 
the several particular things contained in it, · con- 
sidered as so Inany matters of fact; and likewise, 
that it shews this credibility not to be destroJed 
by any notions of necessity; yet still, objections 
ß1ay be insisted upon against the wisdom, equity, 
and goodness of the divine governluent, implied in 
the notion of religion, and agåinst the method by 
which this government is conducted, to ,vhich ob- 
jections analogy can be no direct ans\ver. For the 
credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, 
does not immediately prove any thing concerning 
the wisdolu or goodness of it; and analogy can do 
no more, ilnlnediately or directly, than she\v such 
and such things to be true or credible, considered 
only as matters of fact. But still, i:f
 upon suppo- 
sition of a moral constitution of nature and a moral 
government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible; that this governn1ent must be a scheln
, 
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systelu, or constitution of government, as distin- 
guished froln a l1uluber of single unconnected acts 
of distributive justice and goodness; and like\vise, 
I that it lnust be a scheme, so itnperfect1y compre- 
hended, and of such 3 sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general ans\ver to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of it; then ana- 
logy is, reluotely, of great service in ans\vering 
those objections, both by suggesting the ans\ver, 
and she\ving it to be a credible one. 
No\v, this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the 
case. For, first, Upon supposition that God exer- 
cises a 1110ral governlnent over the world, the ana- 
logy of his natural governn1ent suggests, and makes 
it credible, that his moral gO\yerulnent 111Ust be a 
scheme quite beyond our cOlIlprehen.sion; and this 
affords a general ans\ver to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, A 
more distinct observation of SOlne particular thingg 
contained in God's scheme of natural government, 
the like things being supposed, by analogy, to be 
contained in his moral government, will farther 
shew ho\v little ,veight is to be laid upon these 
objections. 
I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
government oyer the \vorld, the analogy.. of his 
natural governlnent suggests and makes it credible, 
that his moral government Inust be a schelne quite 
beyond our comprehension: and this affords a ge- 
neral ans\ver to all objections against the justice 
and goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy 
renders it highly credible, that upon supposition 
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of a lTIoral government, it must be a scheme,-for 
the world, and the \vhole natural government of 
it, appears to be so-to be a schelne, system, or 
constitution, ,vhose parts correspond to each other. 
and to a ,,,,hole, as really as any ,york of art, or as 
any particular model of a civil constitution and 
government. In tbis great scheme of the natural 
world, individuals have various peculiar relations 
to other individuals of their own species. And 
whole species are, we find, variously related to 
other species, upon this earth. Nor do we kno,v 
how Inuch farther these kinds of relations may ex- 
tend. And, as there is not any action, or natural 
event, which we are acquainted \vith, so single and 
unconnected as not to have a l
espect to some other 
actions and events, so, possibly, each of them, when 
it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, 
natural relation to other actions and events, much 
beyond the cOlnpass. of this present \vorld. There 
seems, indeed, nothing froln whence we can so 
much as make a conjecture, \vhether all creatures, 
actions, and events, throughout the \vhole of na- 
ture, have relations to each other. But, as it is 
obvious that all events have future unknown con- 
sequences, so, if we trace any, as far as we can 
go, into what is connected with it, we shall find, 
that if such event were not connected with SOlne- 
,vhat farther in nature unknown to us, somewhat 
both past and present, such event coulc! not possi- 
bly have been at aU. Nor can we give the whole 
account of anyone thing whatever; of all its 
causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts; those ad. 
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juncts, I mean, ,vithout ,vhich it could not have 
been. By this most astonishing connexion, these 
l'eciprocal correspondences and mutual relations, 
every thing which ,ve see in the course of nature, 
is actually brought about. And things, seemingly 
the most insignificant imaginable, are perpetually 
observed to be necessary conditions to other things 
of the greatest in1portance; so that anyone thing 
whatever Inay, for aught \ve know to the contrary, 
be a necessary condition to any other. The natu- 
ral world, then, and natural government of it, be.. 
ing such an incomprehensible scheme; so incom- 
prehensible, that a man must really, in the literal 
sense, know nothing at all, who is not sensible of 
his ignorance in it: this immediately suggests, and 
strongly she\vs the credibility, that the moral ,vorld 
and governlnent of it may be so too. Indeed, the: 
n
ural and moral constitution and government of 
the \vorld are so connected, as to make up together 
but one scheme; and it is highly probable, that the 
first is formed and carried on merely in subservien. 
cy to the latter, as the vegetable world is for the 
anitnal, and organized bodies for minds. But the 
thing intended here is, without inquiring ho,v far 
the adn1inistration of the natural world is subordi- 
nate to that of the llloral, only to observe the cre- 
dibility, that one should be analogous or similar to 
the other: that, therefore, every act of divine jus- 
tice and goodnes,s may be supposed to look nluch 
beyond itse1f and its imlnediate object; may have 

ome reference to other parts of God's Illaral ad.. 
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ll1inistration, and to a general moral plan; and that 
every circumstance of this his moral government 
may be adjusted beforehand ,vith a view to the 
\\Thole of it. Thus, for example: the determined 
length of tinlC, and the degrees and ,vays in \vhich 
virtue is to remain in a state of ,varfare and disci- 
pline, and in ,vhich \vickedness is permitted t.o 
have its progress; the times appointed for the ex- 
ecution of justice; the appointed instruments of 
it; the kinds of rewards and punishments, and the 
manners of their distribution; all particular instan- 
ces of divine justice and goodness, and every cir- 
CUlTIstance of them, lTIay have such respects to each 
other, as to make up aU together a "Thole, connect- 
ed and related in all its parts; a scheme, or system, 
\vhich is as properly one as the natural world is, 
and of the like kind. And supposing this to be 
tl1e case, it is lTIOst evident that we are not compe- 
tent judges of this schenle, from the sman parts of 
it ,vhich COine within our vie\v in the present life; 
and therefore no objections against any of these 
parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 
This our ignorance, and the consequence bere 
drawn from it, are universal1y acknowledged upon 
other occasions; and, though scarce denied, yet 
are universaUy forgot, ,vhen persons come to argue 
against religion. And it is not perhaps easy, even 
for the most reasonable men, ahvays to bear in 
mind the degree of our ignorance, and make due 
al1o\vances for it. Upon these accounts, it may not 
be useless to go on a little farther, in order to she,v 
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more distinctly, ho,v just an answer onf ignorance 
jg, to objections against the scheIne of Providence. 
Suppose, then, a person boldly to assert, tha.t the 
things complained of; the origin and continuance 
of evil, Inight easily have been pre\yented by re- 
peated interpositions; * interpositions so guarded 
and circumstanced, as would preclude alllnischief 
arising froln them: or, if this ,verc Ï1npracticable, 
that a sclzelne of goverlunent is itself an iInperfec- 
tion; since more good might have been produced 
,vithout any scheme, sj'steln, or constitution at all, 
by continued single unrelated acts of distributi,-e 
justice and goodness, because these ,vould haye oc- 
casioned no irregularities: And farther than this, 
it is presumed, the objections ,vill not be carried. 
Yet the ans\ver is obvious; that, ,vere these asser- 
tions true, still the observations above, concerning 
our ignorance in the schenle of divine government, 
and the consequence dra\vn froln it, ,vould hold in 
great measure, enough to vindicate religion against 
all objections froln the disorders of the present state. 
'Vere these assertions true, yet the government of 
the \vorld might be just and good not\vithstanding; 
for, at the most, they ,vould infer nothing more, 
than that it might have been better. But, in.. 
deed, they are luere arbitrary assertions; no Inan 
being sufficiently acquainted ,vith the possibilities 
of things, to bring any proof of them to the Io,vest 
degree of probability. For, ho\\"ever possible ,,
hat 
is asserted Inay seeln, yet Inany instances may be 
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alleged, in things much less out of our reach, of 

uppositions absolutely impossible, and reducible 
to the most palpable self.contradictions, which not 
everyone by any means ,vould perceive to be such, 
nor perhaps anyone at first sight suspect. Fronl 
these things it is easy to see distinctly, how our 
ignorance, as it is the COInmon, is really a satisfac. 
tory answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of Providence. If a man, conteInplating 
anyone providential dispensation, ,vhich had no 
relation to any others, should object, that he dis- 
cerned in it a disregard to justice, or a deficiency 
of goodness, nothing ,vould Ibe less an ans\ver to 
such objection, than our ignorance in other parts 
of Providence, or in the possibilities of things, no 
,vay related to what he ,vas contemplating. But 
when we know not but the parts objected against 
may be relative to other parts unknown to us, and 
when ,ve are unacquainted ,vith ,vhat is, in the na- 
ture of the thing, practicable in the case before us, 
then our ignorance is a satisfactory answer; be- 
cause SOlne unkno,vn relation, or some unknown 
iInpossibility, may render \vhat is objected against 
just and good; nay, good in the highest practicable 
degree. 
II. And ho,v little weight is to be laid upon such 
objections ,viII farther appear, by a more distinct 
observation of some particular things contained in 
the natural governlnent of God, the like to which 
may be supposed, froln analogy, to be contained in 
his moral government. 
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First, As, in the scheme of the natural world, no 
ends appear to be accomplished ,vithout lTIeanS; so 
\ve find that means very undesirable often conduce 
to bring about ends, in such a measure desirable, 
as greatly to overbalance the disagreeableness of 
the means. And in cases \vhere such means are 
conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shews us that they are thus con- 
ducive. Experience also shews Inany Ineans to be 
conducive and necessary to accolnplish ends, \vhich 
means, before experience, ,ve should have thought 
I would have had even a contraJ.y tendency. No\v, 
from these observations relating to the natural 
scheme of the ,vorld, the In oral being supposed ana- 
logous to it, arises a great credibility, that the put- 
ting our misery in each other's po"rer to the degree 
it is, and making men liable to vice to the degree 
we are; and, in general, that those things which 
are objected against the llloral scheme of Pro,
i- 
dence, may be, upon the whole, friendly and assis- 
tant to virtue, and productive of an over-balance 
of happiness; i. e. the things objected against 
may be means by which an over-balance of good 
,viII, in the end, be found produced. And, from 
the same observations, it appears to be no presump- 
tion against this, that we do not, if indeed ,ve do 
not, see those means to have any such tendency, 
or that they seem to us to have a contrary one. 
Thus, those things ,vhich we call irregularities
 
may not be so at all; because they lllay be meän
 
of accomplishing wise and good ends more consï.-. 
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derable. And it may be added, as above, * that 
they may also be. the only means by which these 
wise and good énds are capable of being accom- 
plished. 
After tbese observations it may be proper to add, 
in order to obviate an absurd .and ,vicked conclu- 
sion from any of them, that though the constitu- 
tion of our nature, from whence we are capable of 
vice and misery, may, as it undoubtedly does, con- 
tribute to the perfection and happiness of the "\\Torld; 
and though the actual permission of evillnay be 
beneficial to it, (i. e. it ,,"ould have been lTIOre mis- 
chievous, not that a \vicked person had himself 
abstained froln his o,vn "\\Tickedness, but that any 
one had forcibly prevented it, than that it was per- 
mitted); yet, notwithstanding, it might have been 
much better for the ,vorld if this very evil had 
never been done. Nay, it is most clearly conceiv- 
ab1e, that the very commission of ,vickedness lnay 
be beneficial to the ,vorld, and yet that it ,vould 
be infinitely more beneficial for men to refrain 
froln it. For thus, in the ,vise and good constitu- 
tion of the natural world, there are disorders ,yhich 
bring their own cures; diseases, ,vhich are them- 
selves remedies. Many a llian would have died, 
had it not been for the gout or a fever; yet it 
,vould be thought 111adness to assert, that sickness is 
a better or more perfect state than health; though 
the like, with regard to the moral world, has been 
asserted. But, 
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Secondly, The natural governlnent of the world 
is carried on by gel1erallaws. For this there may 
be ,vise and good reasons; the wisest and best, for 
aught ,ve kno,v to the contrary. And that there 
are such reasons, is suggested to our thoughts by 
the analogy of nature; by our being made to ex- 
perience good ends to be accomplished, as indeed 
all the good which \ve enjoy is accomplished, by 
this Ineans, that the laws, by ,vhich the ,vorld is 
governed, are general. For we have scarce any 
kind of enjoyments, but what we are, in SaIne ,vay 
or other, instrulllental in procuring ourselves, by 
acting in a manner ,yhich we foresee likely to pro- 
cure them: now this foresight could not be at all, 
,vere not the government of th"e world carried on 
by general laws. And though, for aught we kno,v 
to the contrary, every single case may be, at length, 
found to have been provided for even by these, 
yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as 
they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, 
Inay be impossible in the nature of things, as ,ve 
see it is absolutely impossible in civil government. 
But then we are ready to think, that the constitu- 
tion of nature remaining as it is, and the course of 
things being permitted to go on
 in other respects, 
as it does, there might be interpositions to prevent 
irregularities, though they could not have been 
prevented or remedied by any general laws. And 
there ,,,,"QuId indeed be reason to ,vish-,vhich, by 
the ,yay, is very different from a right to claim- 
that all irregularities \vere prevented or remedied 
by present interpositions, if these interpositions 
L 
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\vould have no other effect than this. But it is 
plain they would have some visible and immediate 
bad effects; for instance, they would encourage 
idleness and negligence, and they would render 
doubtful the natural rule of life, which is ascertain- 
ed by this very thing, that the course of the ,vorld 
is carried on by general laws. And farther, it is 
certain they would have distant effects, and very 
great ones too, by means of the wonderful con. 
nexions before-lnentioned.:If: So that we cannot so 
much as guess, ,vhat would be the whole result 
of the interpositions desired. It may be said, any 
bad result might be prevented by farther interpo- 
sitions, whenever there \vas occasion for them; but 
this again is talking quite at random, and in the 
dark.t Upon the whole, then, we see wise reasons 
why the course of the \vorld should be carried on 
by general la\vs, and good ends accolnplished by 
this means, and, for aught \\Te kno\v. there may be 
the wisest reasons for it, and the best ends accom- 
plished by it. 'Ve have no ground to believe, that 
all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, 
or could have been precluded by general laws. 
'Ve find that interpositions would produce evil, 
and prevent good; apd, for aught we know, they 
would produce greater evil than they would pre- 
vent, and prevent greater good than they would 
produce. And if this be the case, then the not 
interposing is so far from being a ground of com- 
plaint, that it is an instance of goodness. This is 
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intelligible and sufficient; and going farther seems 
beyond the utmost reach of our ['lculties. 
But it Inay. be said, that " after all, these sup- 
posed impossibilities and relations are what ,ve are 
unacquainted ,vith; and ,ve Inust judge of religion, 
as of other things, by ,vhat ,ve do know, and look 
upon the rest as nothing: or, ho,vever, that the 
ans\vers here given to what is objected against re- 
ligion, Inay equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proof of it, since their stress lies so very much 
upon our ignorance." But, 
Fi'rst, Though total ignorance in any matter 
does indeed equally destroy, or rath-er preclude, all 
proof concerning it, and objections against it, yet 
partial ignorance does not. For we may in any 
degree be convinced, that a person is of such a 
character, and consequently ,viII pursue such ends, 
though ,ve are greatly ignorant ,vhat is the proper 
way of acting, in order the most effectually to 
obtain those ends; and in this case, objections 
against his manner of acting, as seemingly not con- 
ducive to obtain theIn, might be ans,vered by our 
ignorance, though the proof that such ends ,vere 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. 
Thus, the proof of religion is a proof of the moral 
character of God, RQd, consequently, tl1at his go- 
vernment is mora], and that everyone, upon the 
whole, shall receive according to his deserts; a 
proof that this is the designed end of his govern. . 
ment. But ,ve are not competent judges ,vhat is 
the proper way of acting, in order the most effec. 
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tually to accomplish this end. * Therefore our ig- 
norance is an answer to objections against the con- 1 
duct of Providence, in permitting irregularities, as 
seeming contradictory to this end. No 'v, since it I 
is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfac- I 
tory answer to objections against a thing, and yet 
not affect the proof of it; till it can be shewn, it is 
frivolous to assert, that our ignorance invalidates I 
the proof of religion, as it does the objections I 
against it. I 
Secondly, Suppose unknown impossibilities, and I 
unkno,vn relations, Inight justly be urged to inva- 
lidate the proof of religion, as well as to ans,ver I 
objection.s against it, and that, in consequence of i 
this, the proof of it were doubtftù; yet still, let the 
assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is un- 
deniably true, that moral obligations would relnain 
certain,. though it were not certain what would, I 
upon the whole, be the consequences of observing I 
or violating them. For these obligations arise im- 
mediately and necessarily from the judgment of 1 
our o,vn Inind, unless perverted, which \ve cannot I 
violate without being self-condemned. And they I 
would be certain, too, from considerations of inte-I 
rest. For, though it were doubtful what ,vill be I 
the future consequences of virtue and vice, yet it is I 
ho,vever credible, that they may have those con- 
sequences ,vhich religion teaches us they will; and 
this credibility is a certain t obligation in point of I 
prudence, to abstain froln all wickedness, and to 
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live in the conscientious practice of all that is good. 
But, 
11lirdly, The ans\vers above given to the objec- 
tions against religion, cannot equally be D1ade use 
I of to invalidate the proof of it. I
'or, upon sup- 
I position that God exercises a moral government 
lover the :,vorld, analogy does most strongly lead us 
to conclude, that this moral government must be 
I a scheme, or constitution, b
yond our comprehen- 
sion. .And a thousand particular analogies shew 
I us, that parts of such a scheme
 froln their relation 
I to other parts, may conduce to accon1plish ends, 
,vhich ,ve should have thought they had no tenden- 
cy at a11 to accolnplish; nay, ends, which, before 
experience, ,ve should haye thought such parts ,vere 
contradictory to, and had a tendency to pre\.ent. 
And, therefore, all these analogies she\v, that the 
,yay of arguing Inade use of in objecting against 
religion. is delusive; because they she\v it is not 
at all incredible, that, could \ve comprehend the 
\vhole, \ve should find the perluission of the disor- 
ders objected against, to be consistent ,vith justice 
and goodness, and even to be instances of theIne 
N o\V this is not applicable to the proof of religion, 
as it is to the objections against it ; * and there- 
fore cannot invalidate that proof: as it does these 
objections. 
Lastly, From the observation no,v made, it is 
easy to see, that the ans,vers above giyen to the 
{)bjections against Providence, though, in a general 
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,yay of speaking, they may be said to be taken from 
our ignorance, yet are by Do means taken merely 
from that, but from sOlnewhat ,vhich analogy shews 
us concerning it. For analogy shews us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, 
and the various relations in nature, renders us in. 
competent judges, and leads us to false conclu- 
sions, in cases similar to this, in which we pretend 
to judge and to object. So that the things above 
insisted upon, are not mere suppositions of un- 
known impossibilities and relations; but they are 
suggested to our thoughts, and even forced upon 
the observation of serious men, and rendered cre- 
dible, too, by the analogy of nature. And, there- 
fore, to take these things into the account, is to 
judge by experience, and \vhat we do know; and 
it is not judging so, to take no notice of them. 



CONCLUSION. 


THE observations of the last chapter lead us to 
consider this little scene of human life, in which 
\ve are so busily engaged, as having reference, of 
. 
some sort or other, to a much larger plan of things. 
'Vhether we are any \vay related to the Inore dis- 
tant parts of the boundless universe in to \vhich w
 
are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evi- 
dent? that the course of things ,vhich comes ,vith- 
in our view, is connected \vith somewhat past, 
present, and future beyond it. * So that \ve are 
placed, as one may speak, in the middle of a scheme, 
not a fixed, but a progressive one, every \vay incom- 
prehensible; incomprehensible, in a Inanner, equal- 
ly with respect to ,
hat has been, \vhat now is, and 
what shall be hereafter. And this scheme cannot 
but contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as 
much beyond our thought and conception, t as any 
thing in that of religion. For, ,viII any man in his 
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senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive ho,v 
the world came to be, and to continue as it is, ,vith- 
out, than with, an intelligent Author and Gover- 
nor of it? or, adlnitting an intelligent Governor of 
it, that there is some other rule of governn1ent 
more natural, and of easier ,conception, than that 
which ,ve call moral? Indeed, without an intelli. 
gent Author and Governor of nature, no account 
at all can be given, how this universe, or the part 
of it particularly in which ,ve are concerned, came 
to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it is ; 
nor any of its general end and design, ,vithout a 
Inoral Governor of it. That tl1ere is an intelligent 
Author of nature, and natura] Governor of the 
,vorld, is a principle gone upon in the foregoing 
treatise, .as proved, and generally kno,vn and con- 
fessed to be proved. And the very notion of an 
intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular 
final causes, implies a ,viII and a character.
 Now, 
as our whole nature., the nature which he has given 
us, leads us to conclude his ,viII and character to 
be moral, just, and good; so we can scarce in Î1na- 
gination conceive, ,vhat it can be other,vise. How-' 
ever, in consequence of this his will .and character, 
,vhatever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and 
carries on the course of it as he does; rather than 
in any other manner; and has assigned to us, and 
to all living creatures, a part and a lot in it. Irra- 
tional creatures act this their part, and enjoy and 
undergo the pleasures and the l)ains allotted then1" 
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without any reflection. But one would think it 
impossible, that creatures endued with reason could 
avoid l'eflecting sometimes upon all this; reflect
 
ing, if not froln whence we came, yet, at least, 
whither we are going, and ,vhat the mysterious 
scheme, in the midst of ,vhich we find ourselves, 
,vill at length corne out and produce; a scheme in 
which it is certain we are highly interested, and in 
which we ma.y be interested even beyond concep- 
tion. For many things prove it palpably absurd to 
conclude, that we shall cease to be at death. Par- 
ticular analogies do lTIOst sensibly shew us, that 
there is nothing to be thought strange in our being 
to exist in another state of life. And that we are 
no,v living beings, affords a strong probability that 
we shall continue so; unless there be some positive 
ground, and there is none from reason or analogy, 
to think death will destroy us. 'Vere a persuasion 
of this kind ever so well grounded, therè ,vould, 
surely, be little reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some 
such imagination, as that of our gross bodies being 
ourselves; which is contrary to experience. Ex- 
perience, too, most clearly she
\' s us the folly of con- 
cluding, from the body and the living agent affect- 
ing each other mutually, that the dissolution of 
the former is the destruction of the latter. And 
there are remarkable instances of their not affect. 
ing each other, .which lead us to a contrary con- 
clusion. The supposition, then, ,vhich in all rea- 
son we are to go upon, is, that our living nature 
\vill continue after death. And it is infinitely un.. 
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reasonable to form an institution of life, or to act 
upon any other supposition. Now, all expectation 
of immortality, ,vhether more or less certain, opens 
an unbounded prospect to our hopes and our fears; 
since we see the constitution of nature is such as 
to admit of misery, as well as to be productive of 
happiness, and experience ourselves to partake of 
both in some degree; and since ,ve cannot but 
kno\v what higher degrees of both we are capable 
of: And there is no presumption against believing 
farther, that our future interest depends upon our 
present behaviour; for "\ve see our present interest 
doth; and that the happiness and misery, which 
are naturally annexed to our actions, very frequent.. 
'ly do not follow till long after the actions are 
done to which they are respectively annexed. So 
that, were speculation to leave us uncertain, whe.. 
ther it were likely that the Author of nature, in 
giving happiness and misery to his creatures, hath 
regard to their actions or not; yet, since ,ve find 
by experience that he hath such regard, the ,vhole 
sense of things which he has given us, plainly leads 
us, at once, and without any elaborate inquiries, to 
think, that it may, indeed must, be to good actions 
chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to bad 
actions misery; or that he ,viII, upon the whole, 
reward those who do well, and punish those who 
do evil. To confirm this froln the constitution of 
the \vorld, it has been observed, that some sort of 
moral government is necessarily implied in that 
natural government of God which \ve experience 
ourselves under; that good and bad actions, at 
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present, are naturally rewarded and punished, not 
only as beneficial and mischie\Tous to society, but 
also as virtuous and vicious; and that there is, in 
the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their 
being re,varded and punished in a much higher 
degree than they are at present. And though this 
higher degree of distributive justice, which nature 
thus points out and leads towards, is prevented for 
a tÏ1lle from taking place, it is by obstacles which 
the state of this "rorld unhappily thro,vs in its ,v'ay, 
and which, therefore, are in their nature tempora- 
ry. No,v, as these things, in the natural conduct 
of Providence, are observable on the side of virtue, 
so there is nothing to be set against them on the 
side of vice. A Illoral scheme of government, then, 
is visibly established, and, in SOlne degree, carried 
into execution; and this, together ,vith the essen- 
tial tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered, 
naturally raise in us an apprehension, that it ,viII 
be carried on farther to"\\rards perfection in a future 
state, and that everyone shall there receive accord.. 
ing to his deserts. And if this be so, then our fu- 
ture and general interest, under the moral govern- 
Inent of God, is appointed to depend upon our be- 
haviour, notwithstanding the difficulty,vhich this 
Inay occasion of securing it, and the danger of 
losing it; just in the same manner as our telnporal 
interest, under his natural governlnent, is appoint.. 
ed to depend upon 'our behaviour, not,vithstanding 
the like difficulty and danger. For, from our ori. 
ginal constitution, and that of the ,vorld. ,vhich \ve 
inhabit, we are naturally trusted ,vith ourselves, 
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with our o\vn conduct and our O\Vll interest. And 
from the saIne constitution of nature, especially 
joined with that course of things \vhich is o\ving 
to men, \ve have temptations to be unfaithful in 
this trust, to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and 
run ourselves into misery and ruin. Froin these 
temptations arise, the difficulties of behaving so as 
to secure our temporal interest, and the hazard of 
behaving so as to luiscarry in it. There is, there- 
fore, nothing incredible in supposing, there may 
be the like difficulty and hazard with regard to 
that chief and final good which religion lays before 
us. Indeed, the ,vhole account, how it caIne to 
pass that we ,,,"ere placed in such a condition as 
this, must be beyond our cOlnprehension. But it 
is in part account.ed for by \vhat religion teaches 
us, that the character of virtue and piety must be 
a necessary qualification for a future state of secu- 
rity and happiness, under the moral government of 
God; in like manner, as SOlne certain qualifica- 
tions or other are necessary for every particular 
condition of life, under his natural government; 
and that the present state was intended to be a 
school of discipline, for improving in ourselves 
that character. No\v, this intention of nature is 
rendered highly credible by observing, that \ve are 
plainly Inade for Í1nprovement of all kinds; that it 
is a general appointment of Providence, that \ve 
cultivate practical principles, and form within our- 
selves habits of action, in order to become fit for 
what ,ve were \vholly unfit for before; that, in 
particular, childhood and youth is naturally ap- 
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pointed to be a state of discipline for mature age; 
and that the present ,vorld is peculiarly fitted for 
a state vf moral discipline. And, ,vhereas objec- 
tions are urged against the whole notion of moral 
government and a probation state, from the opi- 
nion of necessity, it has been she\vn, that God has 
given us the evidence, as it ,vere, of experience, 
that all objections against religion on this head are 
vain and delusive. He has also, in his natural 
government, suggested an answer to all our short. 
sighted objections against the equity and good- 
ness of his Inoral governn1ent; and, in general, he 
has exemplified to us the latter by the former. 
These things, ,vhich, it is to be remembered, are 
matters of fact, ought, in all common sense, to 
,awaken mankind, to induce theln to consider, in 
,earnest, their condition, and ,vhat they have to do. 
It is absurd,-absurd to the degree of being ridi- 
culous, if the subject were not of so serious a kind, 
for men to think themselves secure in a vicious 
life, or eyen in that illlllloral thoughtlessness which 
far the greatest part of them are fallen into. And 
the credibility of religion, arising from experience 
and facts here considered, is fully sufficient, in 
reason, to engage them to live in the general prac- 
tice of all virtue and piety; under the serious ap- 
prehension, though it should be Inixed with some 
doubt, '* of a righteous administration established 
in nature, and a future judgment in consequence 
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of it; especially when we consider, how very ques- 
tionable it is ,vhether any thing at all can be gain- 
ed by vice; * ho,v unquestionably little, as well as 
precarious, the pleasures and profits of it are at the 
best, and how soon they lnust be parted with at 
the longest. For, in the deliberations of reason, 
concerning "vhat \ve are to pursue and ,vhat to 
avoid, as telllptatiol1s to any thing from luere pas- 
sion are supposed out of the case; so inducements 
to vice, from cool expectations of pleasure and in.. 
terest, so small, and uncertain, and short, are really 
so insignificant, as, in the view of reason, to be 
almost nothing in themselves, and, in comparison 
,vith the importance of religion, they quite dis- 
appear and are lost. Mere passion, indeed, may 
be alleged, though not as a reason, yet as an ex- 
cuse for a vicious course of life. And how sorry an 
excuse it is will be manifest by observing, that we 
are placed in a condition in \vhich we are unavoid- 
ably inured to govern our passions, by being ne- 
cessitated to govern them; and to lay ourselves un- 
der the same kind of restraints, and as great ones 
too, from temporal regards, as' virtue and piety, in 
the ordinary course of things, require. The plea 
of ungovernable passior, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poorest of all things; for it is no reason, and 
but a poor excuse. But the proper Inotives to re- 
ligion, are the proper proofs of it, from our moral 
:nature, froln the presages of conscience, and our 
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natural apprehension of God, under the character 
of a righteous Governor and Judge; a nature, and 
conscience, and apprehension given us by him; 
and from the confirmation of the dictates of rea- 
son, by lift and imnzortality brought to light by tile 
gospel; and tlte tzcratll of God re'Vealedfrom heaven, 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 11len. 
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CHAP. I.. 


Of/ne Importance ofCllrìstíaníty. 


SOlUE persons, upon pretenc'e of the sufficiency of 
the- light of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, 
as, in its very notion, incredible, and ,vhat must 
be fictitious. And, indeed, it is certain no reve- 
lation ,vould have been given, had the 1ight of 
nature been sufficient in such a sense, as to render 
one not wanting and useless. But no man, in 
seriousness and simplicity of mind, can possibly 
think it so, who considers the state of religion in 
::\1 
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the heathen ,vorlù before revelation, and its pre- 
sent state in those places which have borrowed no 
light from it; particularly, the doubtfulness of 
some of the greatest men concerning things of the 
utmost importance, as ,veIl as the natural inatten- 
tion and ignorance of mankind in general. It is 
in1possible to say ,vho would have been able to 
have reasoned out that whole systeln, which ,ve 
call natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear 
of superstition; but there is certainly no ground 
to affirlTI that the generality could: if they, could, 
there is no sort of probability that they would. 
Admitting there ,vere, they ,,'"ould highly want a 
standing admonition, to remind them of it, and 
inculcate it upon them. And farther still, were 
they as much disposed to attend to religion as the 
better sort of men are, yet, even upon this suppo- 
sition, there ,vould be various occasions for super- 
natural instruction and assistance, and the greatest 
advantages might be afforded by them. So that 
to say, revelation is a thing superfluous, what there 
was no need 04 and what can be of no service, is, 
I think, to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that Ulan. 
kind is so entirely at ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction 
to suppose 041" condition çapable of þeing in any 
respect better. 
There are other persons, "not to be ranked with 
these, who seem to be getting into a way of ne 
glecting, and, as it were, overlooking reve]a
ion, 
as of small importance, provided natural religiol} 
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be kept to. 'Vith little regard, either to the evi- 
dence of the former, or to the objections against 
it, and even upon supposition of its truth, u The 
only design of it," say they, " Inust be to establish 
I a belief of the III oral system of nature, and to en- 
force the practice of natural piety and virtue. The 
belief and practice of these things ,vere, perhaps, 
much promoted by the first publication of Chris- 
tianity; but ,vhether they are believed and prac- 
tised, upon the evidence and 1110tives of nature or 
of revelation, is no great matter.". This ,vayof 
considering revelation, though it is not the same 
with the former, yet borders nearly upon it, and 
very much, at length, runs up into it, and requires 
to be particularly considered, ,vith regard to the 
persons who seelll to be getting into this ,yay. 
The consideration of it ,vilJ, Iike\vise, farther she,v 
the extravagance of the former opinion, and the 
truth of the observations in answer to it, just men- 
tioned. And an inquiry into the Importance of 
Christianity, cannot be an improper introduction 
to a treatise concerning the credibility of it. 


.. Invenis multos - propterea nolle fieri Christian os, quia 
quasi sufficiunt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene vivere opus est, ait. 
Quid mihi præcepturus est Christus? Ut bene vivarn? Jam 
bene vivo. Quid mihi necessarius est Christus? NuI1um homi. 
cidium, nullum furtum, nullum rapinam facio, res alien as non 
concupisco, nullo adu1terio contaminor. N am inveniatur in 
vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui reprehenderit faciat 
Christianum. Aug. in PsaZ. xxxi. 
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No,v, if God has given a revelati
n to mankind, 
and cOlnmanded those things which are con1mand. 
ed in Christianity, it is evident, at first sight, that 
it cannot in anywise be an indifferent matter, whe- 
ther ,ve obey or disobey those cOlnmands, unless 
,ve are certainly assured, that we know an the rea- 
sons for them, and t}1at all those reasons are now 
ceased, ,vith regard to mankind in" general, or to 
ourselves in particular. And it is absolutely impos-. 
.. 
sible we can be assured of this; for our ignorance 
of these reasons proves nothing in the case, since 
the ,vhole analogy of nature she,vs, what is indeed 
in itself evident, that there may be infinite reasons 
for things, with which we are not acquainted. 
But the importance of Christianity 'will more 
distinctly appear, by considering it Inore distinctly: 
First, As a republication, and external institution, 
of natural or essential religion, adapted to the pre- 
sent circúmstances of mankind, and intended to 
promote natural piety and virtue; and, secondly, 
As containing an account of a dispensation of 
things, not discoverable by reason, in consequence 
of \vhich several distinct precepts are enjoined us. 
For, though natural religion is the foundation and 
principal part of Christianity, it is not in any sense 
the whole of it. . 
I. Christianity is a republication of natural reli. 
gion. It instructs mankind in the moral system 
of the world: That it is the work of an infinitely 
perfect Being, and under his government; that 
yirtue is his law; and that be will finally judge 
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mankind in righteousness, and render to all accord- 
ing to their ,vorks, in a future state. And, \\'hich 
is very InateriaI, it teaches natural religion in its 
genuine simplicity, free from those superstitions 
\vith which it was totally corrupted, and under 
which it ,vas in a manner lost. 
Revelation is, farther, an authoritative publica- 
tion of natural religion, and 60 affords the evidence 
of testimony for the truth of it. Indeed the mi- 
racles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, ,vere 
intended to prove a particular dispensation of Pro- 
vidence-the redemption of the ,vorld by the !\tIes- 
siah; but this does not hinder.. but that they 111ay 
also prove God's general providence over the ,vorld, 
as our lVloral Governor and Judge. And they evi- 
dently do prove it"; because this character of the 
Author of nature is necessarily connected with, and 
implied in that particular revealed dispensation of 
things: it is like,vise continually taught expressly, 
and insisted upon, by those persons ,vho wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So 
that, indeed, natural religion seeins as .much prov- 
ed by the Scripture revelation, as it '\vould have 
been, had the design of revelation been nothing 
else than to prove it. 
But it may possibly be disputed, how far miracles 
can prove natural religion, and Tlotable objections 
may be urged against this proof of it, considered as 
a matter of speculation; but, considered as a prac.. 
tical thing, there can be none. For, suppose a per.. 
son to teach natural religion to a nation, who had 
lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it, and 
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to declare he ,vas commissioned by God so to do; 
suppose him, in proof of his commission, to foretel 
things future, which no hUlTIan foresight could 
have guessed at; to divide the sea with a ,vord ; 
feed great lTIultitudes \vith bread frOITI heaven; cure 
aU manner of diseases; and raise the dead, even 
himself: to life: would not this give additional cre- 
dibility to his teaching, a credibility beyond what 
that of a common man would have, and be an au- 
thoritative publication of the la\v of nature, i. e. a 
ne,v proof of it? It would be a practical one, of the 
strongest kind, perhaps, which human creatures are 
capable of having given them. The la\v of M<?ses, 
then, and the gospel of Christ, are authoritative 
publications of the religion of nature: they afford 
a proof of God's general providence, as InoraI Go- 
vernor of the ,vorld, as ,vell as of his particular dis- 
pensations of providence to,vards sinful creatures, 
revealed in the law and the gospel. As they are 
the only evidence of the latter, so they are an ad- 
ditional evidence of the former. 
To shew this further, let us suppose a n1an of tIle 
greatest and most Ï111proved capacity, \vho had ne- 
ver heard of revelation, convinced upon the ,vhole, 
notwithstanding the disorders of the ,yorld, that it 
was under the direction and moral government of 
an infinitely perfect Being, but ready to question, 
,vhether he ,vere J,10t got beyond the reaèh of hi3 
faculties"; suppose him brought, by this suspicion, 
into gi'eat danger of being carried a,vay by the 
universal bad exalnple of almost every one around 
hiln, who appe-ared to have no sense, no practical 
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sense at least, of these things; and this, perhaps, 
,,{ould be as ad vantageolls a situation, ,vith regard 
to re1igion, as nature alone ever placed any man in. 
""'hat a confirmation now ll1ust it be to such a per- 
son, all at once to find, that this moral system of 
things "ras revealed to Inal1kind, in the name of 
that infinite Being ,vholn he had, from principles 
of reason, believed in; and that the publishers of 
the revelation proved their COlIlmission from hÜn, 
by making it appear, that he had intrusted them 
,vith a po,ver of suspending and changing the ge- 
nerallaws of nature. 
Nor Inust it, by any means, be omitted, for it is 
a thing of the utlTIOst importance, that life and im- 
mortality are eminently brought to light by the 
gospel. The great doctrines of a future state, the 
danger of a course of ,vickedness, and the efficacy 
of repentance, are not only confirlned in the gos- 
pel, but are taught, especially thç last is, "\vith a 
degree of light, to which that of nature is but 
darkness. 
Farther; As Christianity served these ends and 
purposes, ,vhen it ,vas first published, by the mira- 
culous publication itself; so it ,vas intended to 
serve the saIne purposes, in future ages, by means 
of the settlement of a visible church; of a society, 
distinguished from COlnnlon ones, and froln the rest 
of the world, by peculiar religious institutions; by 
an instituted Inethod of instruction, and an insti. 
tuted form of external religion. Miraculous powers 
were given to the first preachers of Christianity, 
in order to their introducing it into the ,vorId: a 
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visible church was established, in order to continue 
it, and carry it on successively throughout all ages. 
Had Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his 
Apostles, only taught, and by miracles proved, reli. 
gion to their contemporaries, the benefits of their 
instructions ,vould have reached but to a slnall part 
of mankind. Christianity lTIUst have been, in a 
great degree, sunk and forgot in a very fe\v ages. 
To prevent this, appears to have been one reason 
why a visible church was instituted; to be, like a 
city upon a hill, a standing melllorial to the ,vorld 
of the duty \vhich \ve o"
e our Ivlaker; to call men 
continually, both by example and instruction, to 
attend to it, and, by the forIll of religion ever be- 
fore their eyes, relnind theln of the reality; to be 
the repository of the oracles of God; to hold up 
the light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and 
propagate it throughout all generations to the end 
of the ,vorld-the light of revelation, considered 
11ere in no other vie,v, than as designed to enforce 
natural religion. And, in proportion as Christia. 
nity is professed and taught in the ,vorld, religion, 
natural or essential religion, is thus distinctly and 
advantageously laid before mankind, and brought 
again and again to the-I' thoughts, as a matter of 
infinite Î111portance. ..&.4. visible church has also a 
farther tendency to prolllote natural religion, as 
being an instituted method of education, originally 
intended to be of lnore peculiar advantage to those 
,vho ,vould conform to it. For one end of the in... 
stitution ,vas, that, by adlnonition and reproof: as 
,\Tell as instruction; by a general regular discipline. 
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and public exercises of religion, tlte body Q[ Christ, 
as the Scripture speaks, should be edified; i. e. 
trained up in piety and virtue, for a higher ancl 
better state. This settlement, then, appearing thus 
beneficial; tending, in the nature of the thing, to 
answer, and, in SOlne degree, actually answering, 
those ends; it is to be remembered, that the very 
notion of it in1plies positive institutions; for the 
visibility of the church consists in them. Take 
a\v
y e,"ery thing of this kind, and you lose the 
very notion itself: So that, if the things 1l0\V l1len. 
tioned are advantages, the reason and importance 
of positive institutions in general is most obvious; 
since, \vithout them, these advantages could not be 
secured to the ,,"orld. And it is l11ere idle ,vanton- 
ness, to insist upon kno\ving the reasons ,vhy such 
particular ones were fixed upon rather than others. 
The benefit arising from this supernatural assist- 
ance, ,vhich Christianity affords to natural religion, 
is what SOIl1e persons are very slo\v in apprehend- 
ing; and yet it is a thing distinct in itself; and a 
very plain obvious one. For will any, in good ear- 
nest, really say, that the bulk of Inankind in the 
heathen \,,"orId ,vere in as advantageous a situation, 
,vith regard to natural religion, as they are no\v 
amongst us? that it ,vas laid before them, and en.. 
forced upon them, in a 11lanner as distinct, and as 
much tending to influence their practice? 
The objections against all this, from the perver- 
sion of Christianity, and froin the supposition of 
its having had but little good influence, ho\vever 
innocently they may be proposed, yet cannot be 
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insisted upon as conclusive, upon any principles 
but such as lead to do\vnright atheism; because 
the manifestation of the la\v of nature by reason, 
,vhich, upon all principles of theism, Inust have 
been from God, has been perverted and rendered 
ineffectual in the same manner. It nlay indeed, I 
think, truly be said, that the good effects of Chris. 
tianity have not been small; nor its supposed ill 
effects, any effects at all of it, properly speaking. 
Perhaps, too, the things thelTIselves done have been 
aggravated: and ifnot, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence; and the saine evils, in the main, 
,vould have been done upon sOlne other pretence. 
Ho\vever, great and shocking as the corruptions 
and abuses of it have reaHy been, they cannot be 
insisted upon as argiIments against it, upon prin- 
ciples of theism. For one cannot proceed one step 
in reasoning upon natural religion, any more than 
upon Christianity, without laying it down as a first 
principle, that the dispensations of Providence are 
not to be judged of by their perversions, but by 
their genuine tendencies; not by what they do 
actually seem to effect, but by what they ,vould 
effect if 111ankind did their part; that part ,vhich 
is justly put and left upon them. It is altogether 
as much the language of one, as of the other: He 
that is unjust, let hÏ1n be ztJÿust still; and lze that 
is holy, let him be holy still. * The light of reason 
does not, any more than that of revelation, force 
men to submit to its authority: both adlnonish 


. Rev. xxii. 11. 
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them of what they ought to do and avoid, together 
\vith the consequences of each; and, after this, 
leave them at full Jiberty to act just as they pleasp, 
till the appointed time of judglllent. Every mo- 
Inel1t's experience she\vs, that this is God's general 
rule of government.. 
To return, then: Christianity being a promul- 
gation of the law of nature; being, moreover, an 
authoritative prOllltdgation of it, with new light. 
and other circumstances of peculiar advantage, 
adapted to the \vants of mankind; these things 
fully she\v its Ï111portance. And it is to be observ. 
ed farther, that as the nature of the case requires, 
so all Christians are commanded to contribute, by 
their profession of Christianity, to preserve it in the 
,vorld, and render it such a promulgation and en- 
forcement of religion. For it is the very schen1 e 
öf the gospel, that each Christian should, in his 
degree, contribute to,vards continuing and carr)'". 
ing it on; all by uniting in the public profession, 
and external practice of Christianity; SOlne by in- 
structing, by having the oversight, and taking care 
of this religious community, the church of God. 
N o'v this farther shc\vs the importance of Christi- 
anity, and, ,vhich is ,vhat I chiefly intend, its im. 
portance in a practical sense, or the high obligations 
\ve are under, to take- it into our most serious con- 
sideration; and the danger there lTIUst necessarily 
Le, not only in treating it despitefully, which I am 
not no,v speaking ot but in disregarding and ne- 
glecting it. For this is neglecting to do what is 
expressly enjoined us for continuing those benefits 
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to the world, and translTIitting them do\vn to future 
times. Aud all this holds, even though the only 
thing to be considered in Christianity were, its sub. 
serviency to natural religion. But, 
II. Christianity is to be considered in a further 
vie,v, as containing an account of a dispensation 
of things, not at all discoverable by reason, in con- 
seqllence of \vhich several distinct precepts are cn- 
joined us. Christianity is not only an external 
institution of natural religion, and a new prolTIul- 
gation of God's general providence, as righteous 
Governor and Judge of tJle ,,"orId; but it contains 
also a revelation of a particular dispensation of pro- 
vidence, carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for the 
recovery and salvation of mankind, ,vho are repre- 
sented, in Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. And, 
in consequence of this revelation being made, we 
are cOlnlnanded to be baptized, not only in tlte 
nanle of tile Fa titer, but also of the Son, a. nd of 
tile Holy Ghost j and other obligations of duty, 
unkno,vn before, to the Son and the HoJy Ghost, 
are revealed. N O'V, the itnportance of these duties 
lnay be judged of: by observing that they arise, 
not from positive COlTIlnand merely, but also from 
the offices which appe2r, from Scripture, to be- 
long to those divine persons in the gospel dis- 
pensation, or froin the relations which, ,ve are 
there inforlned, they stand in to us. By reason 
is revealed the relation ,vhich God the Father 
stands in to us. Hence arises the obligation of 
duty ,vhich we are under to him. In Scripture 
are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
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Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations 
of duty ,vhich we are under to them. The truth 
of the case, as one may speak, in each of these three 
respects, being admitted, that God is the Governor 
of the world, upon the evidence of reason; that 
Christ is the 
fediator bet,veen God and n1an, and 
the Holy Ghost our Guide and Sanctifier, upon the 
evidence of revelation: the truth of the case, I say, 
in each of these respects, being admitted, it is no 
more a question, ,vhy it should be commanded that 
\ve be baptized in the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in the name 
of the Father. This matter seems to require to be 
more fully stated. 4(1 
Let it be relnembered, then, that religion comes 
under the t,vofold considerãtion of internal and ex- 
ternal; for the latter is as real a part of religion, of 
true religion, as the former. NQw, ,vhen religion 
is considered under the fir3t notion, as an in,vard 
principle, to be exerted in such and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural 
religion may be said to consist in religious regards 
to God tlte Father Almighty; and the essence of 
revealed religion, as distinguished from natural, to 
consist in religious regards to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. And the obligation ,ve are under, 
of paying these religious regards to each of these 
divine persons respectively, arises from the re. 


· See, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Christian 
Sacraments, &c. and Colliber of Revealed Religion, as there 
q,uoted. 
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spective relations ,vhich they each stand in to us. 
}-Io\v these relations are made kno\vn, whether by 
reason or revelation, Inakes no alteration in the 
case; because the duties arise out of the relation:; 
thelnselves, not out of the manner in ,vhich \ve are 
inforlued of them. The Son and Spirit have each 
his proper office in that great dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, the redelnption of the world: the one our 
l\Iediator, the other OU1' Sanctifier. Does not, then, 
the duty of religious regards to both these divine 
persons, as immediately arise, to the vie\v of reason, 
out of the very nature of these offices and relations, 
as the inward good-will and kind intention, which 
\ve owe to our fello\v-creatures, arises out of the 
COlnmon relations between us and them? But it 
\vill be asked, "'Vhat are the in,vard religious re- 
gards, appearing thus obviously due to the Son and 
Holy Spirit, as arising, not Inerely fronl cOlnmand 
in Scripture, but fi'om the very nature of the re- 
vealed relations ,vhich they stand in to us?" I 
answer, the religious regards of reverence, honour, 
love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. In what exter- 
nallnanner this inward \vorship is to be expressed, 
is a matter of pure revealed command; as, perhaps, 
the e:s:ternJ11 manner in \'Thich God the Father is to 
be ,vorshipped, Inay be In ore so than \ve are ready 
to think; but the ,vorship, the internal ,vorship it. 
se]
 to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no farther mat.. 
ter of pure revealed cOlnlnand, than as the relations 
they stand in to us, are matter of pure revelation; 
for the relations being known, the obligations to 
such internal ,vorship are obligations of reason, aris. 


. I 
I 
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ing out of those relations themselves. In short, 
the history of the Gospel as Ílnmediately she\vs us 
the reason of these obligations, as it she,vs us the 
meaning of the \vords, Son and Holy Ghost. 
If this account of the Christian religion be just, 
those persons "Tho can speak lightly of it, as of 
little consequence, provided natural religion be 
kept to, plainly forget, that Christianity, even what 
is peculiarly so called, as distinguished from natural 
religion, has yet sOlnewhat very important, 
ven of 
a In oral nature. For the office of our Lord being 
made kno\vn, and the relation he stands in to us, 
the obligation of religious regards to hÎ1n is plainly 
n10ral, as much as charity to mankind is; since 
this obligation arises, before ex
ernal command, 
imn1ediately out of that his office and relation it- 
self: Those persons appear to forget, that revela- 
tion is to be considered as informing us of some. 
\vhat ne\v in the state of mankind, and in the go- 
vernment of the \vorld-; as acquainting us ,vith 
some relations we stand in, \vhich could not other- 
,vise have been kno\vn. And these relations being 
real, (though before revelation we could be under 
no obligations froln them, .yet upon their being re- 
vealed), there is no reason to think, but that ne- 
glect of behaving suitably to theln will be attended 
\vith the saIne kind of consequences under God's 
government, as neglecting to behave suitably to 
any other relations m,ade knu\vn to us by reason. 
And ignorance, whether unavoidable or v91untary
 
so far as we can possibly see, will, just as much, 
and just as 1ittle, excuse in one case as in the other: 
13 
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the ignorance being supposed equally unavoidable, 
or equally voluntary, in both cases. 
I
 therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator be- 
t\veen -God and man, i. e. if Christianity be true; 
if he
 be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our 
God, no one can say what may folIo,\", not only 
the obstinate, but the careless disregard to him in 
those high relations. Nay, no one can say,vhat 
may follo\v such disregard, even in the ,vay of na- 
tural consequence. '*' For, as the natural conse- 
quences of vice in this life are doubtless to be con- 
sidered as judicial punishments inflicted by God, 
so like\vise, for aught we kno\v, the judicial pu- 
nishments of the future life may be, in a like way, 
or a like sense, the natural consequence of vice; t 
of men's violating or disregarding the relations 
,vhich God has placed them in here, and made 
kno,vn to them. 
Again, If Inankind are corrupted and depraved 
in their moral character, and so are unfit for that 
state which Christ is gone to prepare for his dis- 
ciples; and if the assistance of God's Spirit be ne- 
cessary to rene,v their nature, in the degree requi- 
site to their being qualified for that state; aU which 
is implied in the express, though figurative, decla- 
ration, Except a rna1" be born of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of Gf)d:+ supposing 
this, is it possible any serious person can think it a 
slight matter, whether or no he makes use of the 
means, expressly commanded by God, for obtain- 


· Pages 37, 38. 
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ing this divine assistance? especially since the 
\vhole analogy of nature shews, that ,ve are not to 
expect any benefits, ,vithout making use of the 
appointed Ineans for obtaining or enjoying them. 
No\\", reason she,vs us nothing of the particular 
ilnn1ediate Ineans of obtaining either temporal or 
spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we must learn, 
either fi.om experience or revelation. And expe- 
rience the present case does not admit of: 
The conclusion from a11 this evidently is, that 
Christianity being supposed either true or credible, 
it is unspeakable irreverence, and really the most 
presulnptuous rashness, to treat it as a light mat- 
ter. It can never justly be esteemed of little con- 
sequence, till it be positi \yely supposed false. Nor 
ùo I knov{ a higher and n10re Ï1nportant obligation 
\vhich ,ve are under, than that of examining n10st 
seriously into the evidence of it, supposing its cre- 
dibility; and of elnbracing it, upon supposition of 
its truth. 
The two follo,ving deductions Inay be proper to 
be added, in order to illustrate the foregoing ob- 
servations, and to prevent their being Inistaken. 
First, Hence ,ve Inay clearly see, \\yhere lies the 
distinction bet\yeen what is positiye and ,,,hat is 
1l1oral in religion. ì\Ioral precepts are precepts, 
the reasons of ,vhich ,ve see; positive precepts are 
I)recepts, the reasons of ,rhich ,ve do not see." 


.. This is the distinction between III oral and positive precepts, 
('onsidered reilPcctive]y as such. But yet, since the lattcr have 

omcwhat of a n1ora] pat\.1re, we may see the reason of them 
x 
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Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itse14 prior to external C0111mand. Positive duties 
do not arise out of the nature of the case, but 
fron1 external COlTIlTIand; nor \vollld they be duties 
at aU, \\Tere it not for such cOlllllland received from 
hitn, whose creatures and subjects we are. But the 
lnanner in v,rhich the nature of the case, or the fact 
of the relation, is made kllO\\'n, this doth not de- 
nOlninate any duty, either positive or 1110ral. That 
\ve be baptized in the nan1e of the Father, is as 
much a positive duty as that v."e be baptized in the 
nallle of the Son; because both arise equally from 
}'e\'ealed cOlnmand: though the relation ,vhich \ve 
stand in to God the Father, is made knov.Tn to us 
by reason; the relation \ve stand in to Christ, by 
reyelation only. On the other hand, the dispen- 
sation of the gospel adtnitted, gratitude as imIne- 
diately becolnes due to Christ, frOlTI his being the 
voluntary Ininister of this dispensation, as it is 
due to God the }'ather, froln his being the foun- 
tain of all good; though the first is Inade kno,vn 
to us by revelation only, the second by reason. 
Hence also ,ve lnay see, and, for distinctness sake, 
it Inay be worth nlentioning, that positive institu- 
tions Caine under a t\vofold consideration. They 
are either institutions founded on natural religion, 
as baptis111 in the nanle of the Father; though this 


considered in this view. l\Ioral and positive precepts are in 
some respects alike, in other respects different. So far as they 
are alike, we discern the reasons of both; so far as they arc 
different, we discern the reasons of the former, but not of the 
],1tter. See p. 183, &c. and p. 195. 
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ha
 also a particular reference to the gospel dispen- 
sation, for it is in the name of God, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; or they are external in- 
stitutions founded on revealed religion, as baptism 
in the BaIne of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Secondly, From the distinction between what is 
moral and ,vhat is positive in religion, appears the 
ground of that peculiar preference, which the Scrip- 
ture teaches us to be due to the former. 
The reason of positive institutions in general is 
very obvious, though \ve should not see the reason 
,vhy such particular ones are pitched upon, rather 
than others. 'Vhoever, therefore, instead of cavil.. 
ling at ,vords, ,vill attend to the thing itself: lllay 
clearly see, that positive institutions in general, as 
distinguished froln this or that particular one, have 
the nature of Inora] cOlnmands; since the reasons 
of theln appear. Thus, for instance, the external 
,vorship of God is a Inora} duty, though no parti- 
cular Inode of it be so. Care then is to be taken, 
,,,hen a comparison is Inade bet,veen positive and 
In oral duties, that they be compared no farther than 
as they are different; no farther than as the for- 
tner are positive, or arise out of Inere external 
co nun and, the reasons of ,vhich we are not ac- 
quainted with; and as the latter are moral, or arise 
out of the apparent reason of the case, \vithout 
such external cOilllnand. Unless this caution be 
obser,.ed, we shall run into endless confusion. 
No,v, this being premised, suppose t,vo standing 
l)recepts enjoined by the same authority; that, in 
certain conjunctures, it is impossible to obey both; 
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that the former is n1oral, i. e. a precept of \vhich '\ve 
see the reasons, anJ that they hold in the particu- 
lar case before us; but that the latter is positive, 
i. e. a precept of which '\ve do not see the reasons: 
it i" indisputable that our obligations are to obey 
the foriner, because there is an apparent reason for 
this preference, and none against it. Farther, po- 
sitive institutions, I suppose all those ,vhich Chris- 
tianity enjoins, are means to a moral end; and 
, 
the- end must be acl.no\\Tledged lllore excellent than 
tIle means. Nor is observance of these institutions 
any religious obedience at all, or of any value, 
other\vise than as it proceeds fi"OlTI a lTIoral princi- 
ple. This seeins to be the strict logical \vay of 
stating and determining this matter; but \vill, per- 
haps, be found less applicable to practice, than 
may be thought at first sight. 
And therefore, in a more practical, though more 
lax ,yay of consideration, and taking the ,,:,ords, 
'lnoral la'll) and positive institutions, in the popular 
sense; I add, that the ,vhole 11101"al la\v is as ll1uch 
Inatter of revealed comlnand, as positive institu- 
tions are; for the Scripture enjoins every 1noral 
virtue. In thi8 respect, then, they are both upon 
a level. But the Inoral la\v is, 1110reOVCf, ,vritten 
upon our hearts; inter\\Toven into our very nature. 
And this is a plain intitnation of the Author of it, 
,vhich is to be preferred, ,\yhen they interfere. 
But there is not altogether 'so much necessity for 
the deterlnination of this question, as SOIne persons 
seenl to think. N or are \ve left to reason alone to 
determine it. I
'or, first, Though mankind have, 
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in all ages, been greatly prone to place their reli- 
gion in peculiar positive rites, by \vay of equiva- 
lent for obedience to lnoral precepts; yet, ,vithollt 
Inaking any c0111parison at all between them, and 
consequently \vithout determining \vhich is to have 
the preference, the nature of the thing abundantly 
shc\vs all notions of that kind to be utterly sub\'er.. 
sive of true religion; as they are, moreover, con- 
trary to the \vhole general tenor of Scripture, and 
like\vise to the Inost express particular declarations 
of it, that nothing can render us accepted of God, 
,vithout 1110ral \'irtue. Secondly , Upon the occa- 
sion of lnentioning together positi\
e and 1110ral du- 
ties, the Scripture always puts the stress of religion 
upon the latter, and never upon the forIner; \vhich, 
though no sort of allo,vance to neglect the former, 
when they do not interfere ,vith the latter, yet 
is a plain intin1ation, that \vhen they do, the latter 
are to be preferred. ...1.l1d, farther, as mankind are 
for placing the stress of their religion any \vhere, 
rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appear- 
ing in the intimation no\v mentioned, should be 
ineffectual against this prevalent folly; our Lord 
himself: froln \vhose command alone the obligation 
of positive institutions arises, has taken occasion to 
make the comparison bet\veen them and moral pre- 
cepts, \vhen the Pharisees censured him for eating 

'it7z. publicans and sinners; and also \vhcn they 
censured his disciples for plucking" the ears of corn 
on the Sabbatlz-day. Upon this comparison he has 
deternlÏned express])"", and in for111, which shall havf!1 
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the preference when they interfere. And by deli- 
vering his authoritative determination in a prover- 
biallnanner of expression, he has made it general: 
I 7.rill have 'J11ercy, and '/lot sacrifice. * The pro- 
priety of the word proverbial is not the thing in- 
sisted upon, though, I think, the nlanner of speak- 
ing is to be called so. But that the luanner of 
speaking very relnarkably renders the determina- 
tion general, is surely indisputable. For, had it, 
in the latter case, been said only, that God prefer- 
red Inercy to the rigid ob"ervance of the Sabbath, 
even then, by parity of reason, 1110st justly might 
,vc have argued, that he preferred mercy, like\vise, 
to the observance of other ritual institutions, and, 
in general, 1110ral duties to positive ones. And 
thus the determination \vollld have been general, 
though its being so \vere inferred, and not express- 
ed. But as the passage 
eany stands in the gos- 
pel, it is much stronger; for the sense, and the very 
literal ,vords of our Lord's answer, are as applicable 
to any other instance of a cOlnparison, between 
110sitive and moral duties, as to this upon \vhich 
they were spoken. And i4 in case of competition, 
mercy is to be preferred to positive institutions, it 
,,,"ill scarce be thought, that justice is to give place 
to theine It is relnarkable, too, that, as the words 
are a quotation froln the Old Testanlent, they are 
introduced, on both the forelllentioned occasions, 
,vith a declaration, that the Pharisees did not un- 
derstand the Ineaning of theln. This, I say, is very 
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remarkable; for, since it is scarce possible for the 
n10st ignorant person not to understand the literal 
sense of the passage in the Prophet," and since un- 
derstanding the literal sense ,vould not have pre- 
vented their condemniJ1
' the guiltless, t it can hard. 
Iy be doubted, that the thing ,vhich our Lord really 
intended in that declaration ,vas, that the Pharisees 
had not learnt from it, as they n1ight, ,vherein the 
general spirit of religion consists; that it consists 
in Illoral piety and virtue, as distinguished from 
fo1'n18 and ritual observances. Ho,vever, it is cer- 
tain we Inay learn this from his divine application 
of the passage, in the gospel. .- 
But, as it is one of the peculiar \veaknesses of 
human nature, when, upon a comparison of t,vo 
things, one is found to be of greater importance 
than the other, to consider this other as of scarce 
any importance at all; it is highly necessary that 
\\re remind ourselves, ho\v great presulnption it is 
to make light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
ment; that our- obligations to obey all God's com- 
Inands \vhatever, are absolute and indispensable; 
and that cOlnmands merely positive, admitted to 
be from him, lay us under a Inoral obligation to 
obey them; an obligation In oral in the strictest 
and Inost proper sense. 
To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
account now given of Christianity most strongly 
.she\vs and enforces upon us the obligation of 
searching the Scriptures, in order to see \vhat the 
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schelne of revclation really is, instead of detel:luin- 
ing beforehand, froin reason, ,,,hat the scheme .of it 
must be. 
 Indeed, if in revelation there be found 
any passages, the seelning 111eaning of ,vhich is 
.. contrary to natural religion, '\ve may l110st certain.. 
ly conclude such seelning meaning not to be the 
real one. But it is 110t 
ny degree of a presump.. 
tion against an interpretation of Scripture, that 
such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
.. 
light of nature cannot discover, t or a precept, 
which the la,v of nature does not oblige to. 


· See Chap. 3. 
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G she,vn the importance of the Christian 
revelation, and the obligations \vhich \VC are under 
seriously to attend to it, upon supposition of its 
truth or its credibility; the next thing in order is, to 
consider the supposed preslunptions against revela- 
tion in general, ,,'hich shall be the subject of this 
chapter; and the objections against the Christian 
in particular, \vhich shall be the subject of some 
following ones. =I(: For it seems the most natural 
method to remove these prejudices against Chris.. 
tianity, before \ve proceed to the consideration of 
the positive evidence for it, and the objections 
against that evidence.t 
It is, I think, C01111110nly supposed, that there is 
SOlne peculiar presun1ption, froln the analogy of 
nature, against the Christian schelne of things, at 
least against n1iracles; so as that stronger e\yidence 
is necessary to prove the truth and reality of theIn, 
than ,vould be sufficient to conyince us of other 
events or matters of fact. Indeed, the considera- 
tion of this supposed prcsun1ptiol1 cannot but be 
thought very insignificant by Inany persons; yet, 
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as it belongs to the subject of this treatise, so it 
may tend to open the mind, and remove some 
prejudices; ho,vever needless the consideration of 
it be, upon its own account. 
I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from 
the analogy of nature, against the general scheme 
of Christianity, that God created and invisibly go- 
verns the ,vorld by Jesus Christ, and by him also 
will hereafter judge it in righteousness, i. e. render 
to everyone according to his works; and that good 
men are under the secret influence of his Spirit. 
'Vhether these things are, or are not, to be caned 
miraculous, is, perhaps, only a question about 
,vords; or, ho,vever, is of no n10ment in the case. 
If the analogy of nature raises any presumption 
against this general scheu1e of Christianity, it must 
be, either because it is not discoverable by reason 
or experience, or else because it is unlike that 
course of nature, ,vhich is. But analogy raises no 
presulnption against the truth of this schelne, upon 
either of these accounts. 
First, There is no presulnption, from analog)-, 
against the truth of it, upon account of its not 
being discoverable by reason or experience. For, 
suppose one who never heard of revelation, of the 
most Ünproved understanding, and acquainted ,vith 
our ,vhole system of natural philosophy and natural 
religion; such an one could not but be sensible, 
that it was but a very slnall part of the natural 
and n10ral systeln of the universe, which he ,vas 
acquainted with. He could not but be sensible, 
that there Inust be innumerable things, in the dis- 
. 
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pcnsations of Providence past, in the invisible go.. 
vernment over the \vorlù at present carrying on, 
and in \vhat is to COBle, of ,vhich he ,vas ,vhol1y ig- 
norant,:jjr and \vhich could not be discovered \viih. 
out revelation. 'Vhether the scheme of nature be, 
in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it is evidently 
yast, even beyond all possible itnagination. And, 
doubtless, that part of it ,vhich is opened to our 
vie\v, is but as a point, in comparison of the whole 
plan of Providence, reaching throughout eternity, 
past and future; in comparison of what is even 
no\v going on in the remote parts of the boundle3s 
universe; nay, in comparison of the ,vhoJe scheme 
of this ,,-orld. And, therefore, that things lie be.. 
vond the natural reach of our faculties, is no sort 
01 
of presumption against the truth and reality of 
them; because it is certain, there are innulnerable 
things, in the constitution and government of the 
universe, 'wl1Îch are thus beyond the natural reach 
of our faculties. Secondly, Analogy raises no pre- 
sumption against any of the things contained in 
this general doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, 
upon account of their being unlike the known 
course of nature. For there is no presumption at 
all, from analogy, that the ttÐltole course of things, 
or divine government, naturally unkno,vn to us, and 
ever..1J tIling in it, is like to any thing in that ,vhich 
is known; and therefore no peculiar presun1ption 
against any thing in the fortner, upon account of 
its being unlike to any thing in the latter. And 
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in the constitution and natura] government of the 
,vorld, as well as in the moral governlnent of it, 
we see things, in a great degree, unlike one ano- 
ther; and therefore ought not to wonder at such 
llnlikeness between things visible and invisible. 
Ho,vever, the scheme of Christianity is by no means 
entirely unlike the schel11e of nature; as will ap- 
pear in the fol1o\ving part of this treatise. 
The notion of a tniracle, considered as a proof of 
a divine 111ission, has been stated \vith great exact- 
ness by divines; and is, I think, sufficiently under- 
stood by everyone. 'l'here are also invisible 111ira- 
cles; the incarnation of Christ, for instance, \\rhich, 
being secret, cannot be alleged as a proof of such a 
mission; but require themselves to be proved by vi- 
sible miracles. Revelation, itself: too, is n1Ïraculous, 
and Iniracles arc the proof of it; and the supposed 
preslunption against these shall presently be consi. 
dered. All \vhich I have been observing here is, 
that, whether \\.e chuse to call every thing in the 
dispensations of l
rovidence, not discoverable "Tith. 
out revelation, nor like the kno,vn course of things, 
miraculous; and whether the general Christian 
dispensation nO"\v mentioned, is to be called so, or 
not; the foregoing observations seeln certainly to 
she\v, that there is no preSu111ption against it, froll1 
the analogy of nature. 
II. There is no preSu111ption, froln analogy, 
against SOlne operations, ,vhich we should now 
calltniraculous; particularly, none against a reve- 
lation, at the beginning of the \vorld; nothing of 
such presumption against it, as is supposed to be 
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iInplied or expressed in the ,vord 'Jniraculous. For 
a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a course 
of nature; and iU1plies somewhat different from it, 
considered as being so. No\v, either there ,vas no 
course of nature at the tÍ1ne ,vhich ,ve are speaking 
of; or if there \vere, \ve are not acquainted v.rhat 
the course of nature is upon the first peopling of 
,,"orlds. And therefore the question, ,yhether 111a11- 
kind had a revelation made to them at that tinJe, 
is to be considered, not as a question concerning 
a 111iracle, but as a COlllnlon question of fact. And 
,ve haye the like reason, be it Inore or less, to ad- 
Dlit the report of tradition concerning this ques.. 
tion, and concerning COl1lmOn nlatters of fact of 
the saIne antiquity; for instance, \vhat part of the 
earth ,"Tas first peopled. 
Or thus: 'fhen lnankind ,vas first placed in 
this state, there \\Tas a po''''"er exerted, totally dif.. 
ferent froln the present course of nature. N O\V, 
\vhether this po\ver, thus \vholly different fÌ'Olll 
the present course of nature; for we cannot pro.. 
perly apply to it the ,vord 'J1ziraculolls; '1;hethel" 
this po\ver stopped illl111ediately after it had Inade 
lnan, or ,vent on, and exerted itself farther in 
giving him a revelation, is a question of the same 
kind, as \\.hether an ordinary po\ver exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and lnanner, or not. 
Or suppose the po\ver exerted in the forlnation 
of the ,yorld be considered as lniracu1ous, or ra- 
ther, be called by that nalTIe, the case ,viII not be 
different; since it must be ackno,vledged, that 
such a po\ver was exerted. For, supposing it ac.. 
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kno,vledgeLl that our Saviour spent some years in 
a course of "\\Torking Iniracles; there is no 11l0re 
presulnption, ,vorth mentioning, against his have 
ing exerted this Iniraculous po,ver, in a certain de... 
gree greater, than in a certain degree less; in one 
or t\VO l110re instances, than in one or two fe,ver ; 
in this, than in another 111anner. 
It is evident, then, that there can be no pecu- 
liar prcsu111ption, fro 111 the analogy of nature, 
against supposing a revelation, ,vhen lnan was first 
placed upon the earth. 
Add, that there does not appear the least inti. 
mation in history or tradition, that religion ,vas 
:first reasoned out; but the ,vhole of history and 
tradition Blakes for the other side, that it caIne 
into the ,vorld by revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages, of ,vhich we have any 
account, seeins to suppose and imply, that this 
,vas the original of it arnongst Inankind. And 
these reflections together, without taking in the 
peculiar authority of Scriptùre, amount to real and 
a yery 111aterial degree of evidence, that there was 
a revelation at the beginning of the "\\Torld. Now 
this, as it is a confirlnation of natural religion, 
and therefore lllentioned in the former part of this 
treatise; * so, like,vise, it has a tendency to re- 
move any prejudices against a subsequent revela. 
tion. 
III. But still it Inay be objected, that there is 
some peculiar preslunption, from analogy, against 
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miracles ; particularly against revelation, after the 
settlelnent and during the continuance of a course 
of nature. 
Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, 
it is to be ob
erved in general, that before ,ve 
can have ground for raising ,vhat can, with any 
propriety, be called an argument froln analogy, for 
or against revelation considered as sOlne,vhat mi- 
raculous, \ve lTIUst be acquainted ,vith a similar or 
pal
alleI case. But the history of some other world, 
seeillingly in like circUlllstances ,vith our O"\\T}}, is 
no lllore than a parallel case; and therefore no- 
thing short of this can be, so. Yet, could ,ve 
COine at a prestlll1ptive proof: for or against a re- 
velation, froln being informed whether such world 
had one, or not; such a proof: being dra,vn froll1 
one single instance only, lllust be infinitely pre- 
carious. l\Iore particularly: First of aU, There is 
a very strong preslUl1ption against COlnmon spe- 
culative truths, and against the most ordinary 
facts, before the proof of them; ,vhich yet i
 
overcome by ahnost any proof. There is a pre- 
sUlnption of Inillions to one, against the story of 
Cæsar, or of any other n1an. For suppose a num- 
ber of COlnmon facts so and so circuillstanced, of 
,vhich one had no kind oÎ proo
 s40u1d happen 
to COlne into one's thoughts; everyone ,vould, 
,vithout allY possible doubt, conclude theln to be 
false. And the like 111ay be said of a single COIn. 
mOll fact. And froln hence it appears, that the 
question of importance, as to the matter before us, 

4 
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is, concerning the degree of the peculiar presump- 
tion supposed against l11iracles; not ,vhether there 
be any peculiar preslunption at all against them. 
For, if there be the presumption of Inillions to 
one, against the 1110st C0111ffiOn ['lcts, ,vhat can a 
slnall prcsulnption, additional to this, alnount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be estÏ1nated, 
and is as nothing. The only l11aterial question is, 
,vhether there be any such presul11ption against ll1i- 
J'acles, as to render then1 in any sort incredible? 
Secondly, If we leave out the consideration of }
e- 
. Iigion, \\'e are in such total darkness, upon ,vhat 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, the 
present course of nature depends, that there does 
not appear any iInprobability for or against sup- 
posing, that five or six thousand years Inay have 
given scope for causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
Clunstances, frorn "\\Thence l11iraculous interposi- 
tions may have arisen. And froin this, joined 
with the foregoing observation, it ,vill follo\v, that 
there Inust be a prcsulnption, beyond all compa- 
rison, greater, against the particular COffilnon facts 
just 110'V instanced in, than against miracles in 
general; before any evidence of either. But, 
tlzird{7J, 'fake in the consideration of religion, or 
the 1110ral systeln of the ,,,"orld, and then ,ye see 
distinct particular reasons for l11iracles; to afford 
Inankind instruction additional to that of nature, 
and to attest the truth of it. And this gives a 
J.eal credibility to the supposition, that it might 
be part of the original plan of things, that there 
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should be Iniraculous interpositions. Then, lastly, 
Mirac]es lnnst not be compared to COlnmon na- 
tural events; or to events which, though uncom- 
mon, are similar to what we daily experience; but 
to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And 
then the comparison will be, between the presump- 
tion against miracles, and the presumption against 
such uncommon appearances, suppose, as comets
 
apd against there being any such powers in nature 
I as magnetism and electricity, so contrary to the 
properties of other bodies not endued \vith these 
powers. And before anyone can deterlnine, whe- 
ther there be any peculiar presumption against 
miracles, more than against other extraordinary 
things, he must consider, "\vhat, upon first hearing, 
would be the presumption against the last Inen- 
tioned appearances and po,vers, to a person ac- 
quainted only with the daily, monthly, and annual 
course of nature respecting this earth, anù with 
those common po,vers of matter which we every 
day see. 
Upon all this I conclude, That there certainly is 
no such presuluption against miracles, as to render 
them in any "7ise incredible; that, on the contrary, 
our being able to discern reasons for them, gives a 
positive credibility to the history of thein, in cases 
where those reasons hold; and that it is by no 
means certain, that there is any peculiar presump- 
tion at all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, 
against miracles, as distinguished from other extra- 
ordinary phenomena; though it js not worth ,vhile 
o 
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to perplex the reader with inquiries into' the ab. 
stract nature of evidence, in order to determine a 
question, which, without such inquiries, we see <<: 
is of no importance. 
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BESIDES the objections against the evidence for 
Christianity, many are alleged against the schen1e 
of it; against the whole manner in ,vhich it is put 
and left with the world; as well as against several 
particular relations in Scripture: objections dra,vn 
from the deficiencies of revelation; froln things in 
it appearing to menfoolis/zness j* froin its contain- 
ing matters of offence, which have led, and it must 
have been foreseen would lead, into strange enthu- 
siasm and superstition, and be made to serve the 
purposes of tyranny and wickedness; fi'om its not 
being universal; and, ,vhich is a thing of the saIne 
kind, from its evidence not being so convincing 
and satisfactory as it might have been; for this 
last is sometimes turned into a positive argument 
against its truth. t It would be tedious, indeed im- 
possible, to enumerate the several particulars com.. 
prehended under the objections here referred to, 
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they being so various, according to the different 
fancies of men. There are persons, ,vho think it a 
strong objection against the authority of Scripture, 
that it is not composed by rules of art, agreed upon 
by critics, for polite and correct writing. And the 
scorn is inexpressible, with ,vhich some of the 
prophetic parts of Scripture are treated; partly 
through the rashness of interpreters, but very much 
also on account of the hieroglyphical and figura- 
tive language in which they are left us. Some of 
the principal things of this sort shall be particu- 
larly considered in the follo\ving Chapters. Bu
 
my design at present is to observe, in general, "\vith 
respect to this whole ,yay of arguing, that, upon 
supposition of a revelation, it is highly credible be- 
forehand, \ve should be incompetent judges of it, 
to a great degree; and that it \vould contain many 
things appearing to us liable to great objections, 
in case ,ve judge of it other\\'''ise than by the ana- 
logy of nature. And, therefore, though objections 
against the evidence of Christianity are more seri- 
ously to be considered, yet objections against Chris. 
tianity itself are, in a great U1easure, frivolous; 
almost all objections against it, excepting those 
,vhich are alleged against the particular proofs of 
its coming from God. I express myself ,vith 
caution, lest I should be mistaken to vilify reason, 
which is indeed the only faculty ,ve have \vhere- 
'\vith to judge concerning any thing, even revela- 
tion itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a 
.;i3uppose.d revelation cannot be proved false fi.OIl1 
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internal characters. For, it may contain clear im.. 
moralities or contradictions; and either of these 
,vould prove it false. Nor ,vill I take upon Ine to 
affirm, that nothing else can possibly render any 
supposed revelatiml incredible. Yet still th'e ob- 
servation above is, I think, true beyond doubt, that 
objections against Christianity, as distinguished 
from objections against its evidence, are fi'ivolous. 
To make out this, is the general design of the pre- 
I sent Chapter. And, ,vith regard to the ,vhole of 
it, I cannot but particuJarly ,vish,. that the proofs 
might be attended to, rather than the assertions 
cavilled at, upon account of any unacceptable con- 
sequences, ,vhether real or supposed, ,vhich may 
be drawn from them. For, after all, that which is 
true, must be admitted; though it 5hould shew us 
the shortness of our faculties, and that we are in 
no,vise judges of many things, of ,vhich ,ve are 
apt to think ourselves very competent ones. Nor 
will this be any objection with reasonable men; at 
least, upon second thought, it ,viII not be any ob- 
jection ,vith such, against the
ustness of the fol- 
lo\ving ObSer\lations. 
As God governs the world, and instructs his 
creatures, according to certain la\vs or rules, in 
the known course of nature, known by reason to- 
gether with experience; so the Scripture informs 
us of a scheme of divine Providence, additional 
to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, 
instructed men in things concerning his govern- 
ment, ,vhich they could not otllerwise have known, 
and reminded them of things which they might 
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other,vise know; and attested the truth of the 
whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation of things are both from God, 
if they coincide with each other, and together 
make up one scheme of Providence, our being in- 
competent judges of one, HIllst render it credible 
that we may be incompetent judges also of the 
other. Since, upon experience, the acknowledged 
constitution and course of nature is found to be 
greatly different from what, before experience, 
,vould have been expected; and such as, men fan- 
cy, there lie great objections against: This renders 
it beforehand highly credible, that they may find 
the revealed dispensation like,vise, if they judge 
of it as they do of the constitution of nature, very 
different from expectations formed beforehand; 
and liable, in appearance, to great objections: ob- 
jections against the scheme itsel4 and against the 
degrees and manners of the miraculous interposi- 
tions, by ,vhich it was attested and carried on. 
Thus, suppose a prince to govern his dominions in 
the ,visest manner possible, by COlnmon known 
la\vs; and that upon some exigencies he should 
suspend these Ia,vs, and govern, in several instan- 
ces, in a different mapner: If one of his subjects 
were not a competent judge beforehand, by what 
common rules the government should or would be 
carried on, it could not be expected that the same 
person ,vould be a competent judge, in what exi- 
gencies, or in what manner, or to what degree, 
those laws commonly observed would be suspend- 
ed or deviated from. If he were not a judge of the 
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,visdom of the ordinary administration, there is no 
reason to think he would be a judge of the wis- 
dom of the extraordinary. If he thought he had 
objections against the former, doubtless, it is high- 
]y supposable, he might think also, that he had 
objections against the latter. And thus, as we fall 
into infinite follies and Inistakes, \vhenever we pre- 
tend, other,vise than fron1 experience and analogy, 
to judge of the constitution and course of nature, 
it is evidently supposable beforehand, that ,ve 
should fall into as great, in pretending to judge
 
in like manner, concerning revelation. Nor is 
there any more ground to expect that this latter 
should appear to us clear of objections, than that 
the former should. 
These observations, relating to the ,vhole of 
Christianity, are applicable to inspiration in par- 
ticular. As ,ve are in no sort judges beforehand, 
by ,vhat la,vs or rules, in ,vhat degree, or by ,vhat 
means, it were to have been expected that God 
,vould naturaU y instruct us; so, upon supposition 
of his affording us light and instruction by revela.. 
tion, additional to ,vhat he has afforded us by 
reason and experience, ,ve are in no sort judges, 
by \vhat Inethods, and in ,vhat proportion, it were 
to be expected that this supernatural light and 
instruction ,vould be afforded us. 'Ve know not 
beforehand, what degree or kind of natural infor- 
Ination it were to be expected God would afford 
men, each by his o,vn reason and experience; 110r 
ho,v far he ,vould enable, and effectually dispose 
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thenl to C0I11I11unicate it, whatever it should be, 
o each 0 her - nor ,çhether the evidence of it 
,,-ould be certain highl:r probable, or doubtful; 
nor -hether it ,,-ouId be given \ ;th equal clear. 
nes and cOß,;ction to aJJ. X or could \ve guess, 
upon any good ground I mean, ,,'hether natural 
kno\,Iedge, or eyen the faculty itself b.r ,vhich 
'We are capable of attaining it, rea
on, '\\-ould be 
giyen u
 a once, or gradually. In like man- 
ner, ,,-e are ,,-hoUy ignorant ,,-hat degree of ne\v 
kno
ledge it "-ere to be expected, God would 
giye nlallkind b}- re\-elation, upon supposition of 
his affording on
 - or how far, or in "hat wa:y, he 

ould interpo;;.e miraculous}., to qualify them, to 
\,hom he hould originally make the revelation, 
for communicating the knowledge given by it ; and 
to secure their doing it 0 the age in \yhich tbey 
sbould li,-e and to secure its being transmitted to 
pO
1:erit -. "... e are equally ignorant, whether the 
e\-ïdence of i ,,-ouId be certain, or higW) proba- 
ble, or doubtful; or \vhether all ,,-ho should ha,-e 
any degree of instruction from it, and any degree 
of evidence of its truth, ,,'ould have the same; 
or whether the scheme '\vould be reveaJed at once, 
or unfolded graduall
. 
a', \ve are not in any 
son able to judge, "bether it ,,-ere to ha,-e been 
expected tbat the re,-elation should have been 
committed to '\ TÏting; or lei to be handed do\vn, 
and consequent]\"' corrupted, by verbal tradition, 
and at length c;unk under it, if mankind so pleased, 
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and during such time as they are permitted, in the 
degree they evidently are, to act as they ,vine 
But it may be said, " that a revelation in some 
of the above-mentioned circun1stances; one, for in- 
stance, \vhich ,vas not committed to ,,
riting, and 
thus secured against danger of corruption, ,\
ould 
110t have ans\vered its purpose." I ask, ,,-bat pur- 
pose? It \,ould not have ans,,"ered all the purpo- 
ses \vhich it has no\v ansv.-ered, and in the saIne 
degree; but it ,vould have ans,vered others, or the 
same in different degrees. And v:hich of these 
""ere the purposes of God, and best fell in \vith 
his general government, ,,,e could not at all have 
determined beforehand. 
No\v, since it has been she\\
n, that \ve have no 
principles of reason upon \vhich to judge before- 
hand, how it ""ere to be expected revelation should 
have been left, or \vhat ,vas most suitable to the 
divine plan of government, in any of the fore-lnen- 
tioned respects; it must be quite frivolous to ob- 
ject after\vards as to any of them, against its be- 
ing left in one way, rather than another: for this 
\vould be to object against things, upon account 
of their being different froin expectations, ,,-hich 
have been she\vn to be "ithout reason. And thus 
'\ve see, that the only question concerning the truth 
of Christianity is, \vhether it be "1 real revelation; 
not \\Thether it be attended "ith ever} circumstance 
\vhich \\
e should ha,.e looked for: and concerning 
the authority of Scripture, ,vhether it be \vhat it 
c1aims to be; not whether it be a book of such 

ort, and so promuIged, as ,....eak men are apt to 
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fancy a book containing a divine revelation should. 
And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming in- 
accuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early 
disputes about the authors of particular parts, nor 
any other things of the like kind, though they had 
been much III ore considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
ture; unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord, 
had promised, that the book, containing the divine 
revelation, should be secure from those things. 
Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such a 
kind of revelation as the Christian claims to be, 
since there are no objections against the morality 
of it, * but such as can shew, that there is no proof 
of miracles wrought originally in attestation of it ; 
no appearance of any thing Iniraculous in its ob- 
taining in the world; nor any of prophecy, that 
is, of events foretold, which human sagacity could 
not foresee. If it can be shewn, that the proof 
alleged for all these is absolutely none at all, then 
is revelation overturned. But were it allowed, that 
the proof of anyone, or all of them, is lower than 
is allowed; yet, whilst any proof of them remains, 
revelation will stand upon llluch the saIne foot it 
does at present, as to all the purposes of life and 
practice, and ought to have the like influence upon 
our behaviour. 
From the foregoing observations, too, it will fol- 
low, and those who will thoroughly examine into 
revelation will find it ,vorth remarking, that tllere 
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are several ways of arguing, which, though just 
\vith regard to other writings, are not applicable to 
Scripture; at least not to the prophetic parts of it. 
'Ve cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be 
the sense or intent of such a passage of Scripture, 
for if it had, it would have been expressed more 
plainly, or have been represented under a more apt 
figure or hieroglyphic; yet we may justly argue 
thus, with respect to common books. And the 
reason of this difference is very evident; that in 
Scripture we are not competent judges, as we are 
in common books, how plainly it were to have been 
expected, ,vhat is the true sense should have been 
expressed, or under how apt an image figured. 
The only question is, wbat appearance there is that 
this is the sense? and scarce at aU, ho\v much 
more determinately or accurately it might have 
been expressed or figured? 
" But is it not self-evident, that internal impro. 
babilities of all kinds, weaken external probable 
proof?" Doubtless. But to what practical purpose 
can this be alleged here, \vhen it has been proved 
before,. that real internal improbabilities, which 
rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the 
most ordinary testimony? and when it now has 
been made appear, that we scarce know what are 
improbabilities, as to the matter we are here consi. 
dering? as it will farther appear from what follows. 
For though, from the observations above made, it 
is manifest, that we are not in any sort competent 
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judges, ,vhat supernatural instruction were to have 
been expected; a
d though it is self-evident, that 
the objections of an incolnpetent judglnent lTIUst 
he frivolous; yet it Inay be proper to go one step 
farther, and observe, that if men will be regardless 
of these things, and pretend to judge of the Scrip- 
ture by preconceived expectations, the analogy of 
nature she\vs beforehand, not only that it is high]y 
credible they Inay, but also probable that they 
will, imagine they haye strong objections against 
it, however really unexceptionable: for so, prior 
to experience, they ,vould think they had, against 
the circUlllstances, and degrees, and the whole 
manner of that instruction, which is afforded by 
the ordinary course of nature. 'Vere the instruc- 
tion ,vhich God affords to brute creatures by in- 
stincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by 
these together with reason, matter of probable proof; 
and not of certain observation, it would be reject- 
ed as incredible, in Inany instances of it, only upon 
account of the means by which this instruction is 
given, the seeming disproportions, the limitations, 
necessary conditions, and circlunstances of it. For 
instance: ,V ould it not have been thought highly 
improbable, that men dhould have been so much 
more capable of discovering, even to certainty, the 
generalla\vs of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies; than the 
occasions and cures of distempers, and many other 
things, in which human life seems so much more 
nearly concerned, than in astronomy? How capri- 
cious and irregular a way of information, would it 
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be said, is that of invention, by means of which 
nature instructs us in n1atters of science, and in 
many things upon ,vhich the affairs of the world 
greatly depend; that a luau should, by this faculty,' 
be Inade acquainted ,vith a thing in an instant, 
,vhen, perhaps, he is thinking of some,vhat else, 
which he has in vain been searching after, it may 
be, for years. So like,vise the Ï1nperfections at- 
tending the only method by ,vhich nature enables 
and directs us to comlTIunicate our thoughts to 
each other, are innumerable. Language is, in its 
very nature, inadequate, anlbiguous, liable to infi. 
nite abuse, even from negligence; and so liab]e to 
it froln design, that every man can deceive and 
betray by it. And, to mention but one instance 
more, that brutes, ,,
ithout reason, should act, in 
many respects, ,vith a 
agacity and foresight vastly 
greater than what men have in those respects, would 
be thought ilnpossible. Yet it is certain they do 
act "\\"ith such superior foresight: ,vhether it be their 
0""11, indeed, is another question. Froln these things 
it is highly credible beforehand, that upon suppo- 
sition God should øafford Inen 50n1e additional in- 
struction by revelation, it ,vould be ,vith circuln- 
stances, in Inanners, degrees, and respects, ,vhich 
'\\"e should be apt to fancy "
e had great objections 
against the credibility of. Nor are the objections 
against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in 
general, at all more or greater than the analogy 
of nature ,,,"ould beforehand,-not perhaps give 
ground to expect; for this analogy Inay not be suf- 
ficient, in some cases, to ground an expectation 
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upon ;-but no more nor greater, than analogy 
would she\v it, beforehand, to be supposable and 
credible, that there might seeln to lie against reve- 
lation. 
By applying these general observations to a par- 
ticular objection, it will be more distinctly seen, 
ho"\v they are applicable to others of the like kind; 
and indeed to almost all objections against Chris. 
tianity, as distinguished froln objections against 
its evidence. It appears froln Scripture, that as 
it ,vas not unusual, in the apostolic age, for per- 
sons, upon their conversion to Christianit}r, to be 
endued \vith Iniraculous gifts; so, some of those 
persons .exercised these gifts in a strangely irregu: 
lar and disorderly manner: and this is n1ade an 
objection against their being really miraculous. 
No"\v, the foregoing observations quite ren10ve this 
objection, ho\v considerable soever it n1ay appear 
at first sight. For, consider a person endued with 
any of these gifts, for instance, that of tongues; 
it is to be supposed, that he had the same po,ver 
over this luiraculous gift, as he ,vould have had 
over it, had it been the effect of habit, of study, 
and use, as it ordinarily is; or the same power over 
it, as he had over any other natural endo\vlnent. 
Consequentlý, he would use it in the 'same Inanner 
he did any other; either regularly and upon pro- 
per occasions only, or irregularly and upon impro- 
per ones; according to his sense of decency, and 
his character of prudence. "There, then, is the ob. 
jection? 'Vhy, if this miraculous power ,vas indeed 
given to the world to propagate Christianity and 
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attest the truth of it, we Inight, it seems, have 
expected, that other sort of persons should have 
been chosen to be invested ,vith it; or that thes
 
should, at the same time, have been endued with 
prudence; or that they should have been conti- 
nually restrained and directed in the exercise of 
it; i. e. that God should have 111iraculously inter. 
posed, if at all, in a different 111anner or higher de- 
gree. But, frolll the observations Dlade above, it 
is undeniably evident, that we are not judges in 
what degrees and 111anners it "rere to have been 
expected he should miraculously interpose; upon 
supposition of his doing it in SOlne degree and man- 
ner. Nor, in the natural course of Providence, are 

uperior gifts of memory, eloquence, kno,vledge, 
and other talents of great influence, conferred only 
on persons of prudence and decency, or such as 
are disposed to make the properest use of thetn. 
Nor is the instruction and adtl1onition naturally 
afforded us for the conduct of life, particularly in 
our education, cOlnll10nly gi'gen in a Inanner the 
most suited to recolnlllend it; but often ,,,ith cir- 
cumstances apt to prej udice us against such in. 
struction. 
One 11light go on to add, that there is a great 
rese111blance bet\veen the light of nature and of re- 
velation, in several other respects. Practical Chris- 
tianity, or that faith and behayiour ,vhich renders 
a lnan a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing; 
like the common rules of conduct, ,vith respect to 
our ordinary temporal afE.'lirs. The Inore distinct 
and particular kno,vledge of those things, the study 
15 
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of which the Apostle calls going on unto peifec- 
lion,:IF and of the prophetic parts of revelation, 
like many parts of natural and even civil kno\v- 
] edge, may require very exact thought and care- 
ful consideration. The hinderances too, of natural 
and of supernatural light and kno\vledge, have 
been of the same kind. And as it is owned the 
whole schelne of Scripture is not yet understood, 
so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the 
restitution Q[ all filings, t and ,vithout miraculous 
interpositions, it nlust be in the saIne way as na- 
tural kno\\Tledge is come at; by the continuance 
and progress of learning and of liberty, and by 
particular persons attending to, comparing, and 
pursuing, intimations scattered up and do\vn it, 
which are overlooked and disregarded by the gene- 
rality of the world. For this is the way in which 
all improvements are made; by thoughtful Inen 
tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by 
nature accidentaUy, or \vhich seelll to come into 
our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, 
tþat a book, which has been so long in the posses- 
sion of mankind, should contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered. For, all the same phenomena, 
and the same faculties of investigation, froll1 which 
such great discoveries in natural kno\vledge haye 
been made in the present and last age, were equal- 
ly in the possession of mankind several thousand 
years before. And possibly it might be intended, 
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that events, as they COlne to pass, should open and 
ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture. 
It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a 
n1aterial respect; for that natural kno\vledge is of 
Ìittle or no consequence. But I have been speak- 
ing of the genera] instruction, \yhich nature does 
or does not afford us. And besides, SOine parts of 
natural kno\vledge, in the more COllllllon restrained 
sense of the words, are of the greatest consequence 
I to the ease and convenience of lire. nut s1Jppose 
I the analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect, 
yet it lnight be abundantly supplied froln the \vhole 
constitution and course of nature; ,vhich shews, 
that God ùoes not dispense his gifts according to 
our notions of the advantage and consequence they 
\yoldd be of to us. And this in general, with his 
Inethod of dispensing kno\vJedge in particular, 
would tog"ether nlake out an analogy fuU to the 
point before us. 
Bnt it may be objected still farther, and more 
generaUy; "The Scripture represents the world as 
in a state of ruin) and Christianity as an expedient 
to recover it, to help in these respects ""here nature 
fails; in particular, to supply the deficiences of na- 
turallight. Is it credible, then, that so lnany ages 
should have been let pass, before a matter of such 
a sort, of so great and so general Ï1nportance, was 
made kno,vI). to Inankind; and then that it should 
be !nade kno\vl1 to so small a part of theJl1? Is it 
conceivable J that this supply should be so very de- 
ficient, should have the like obscurity and doubt- 
p 
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fulness, be liable to the like perversions, in shortJ 
lie open to all the like objections, as the light of 
nature itself?"* 'Vithout detern1Ïning how far this 
in fact is so, I answer, It is by no Ineans incredi. 
ble that it might be so, if the light of nature and 
of revelation be from the same hand. Men are na.. 
turally liable to diseases; for which God, in his 
good providence, has provided natural remedies.t 
But remedies existing in nature have been un- 
known to mankind for many ages; are kno,vn but 
to few no,v; probably Inany valuable ones are not 
known yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity 
and difficulty, in the nature and application of 
them. CircUlnstances seem often to make them 
yery Ì1nproper, ,vhere they are absolutely necessary. 
It is after long labour and study, and many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours, that they 
re brought to be as 
useful as they are; after high contempt and abso- 
lute rejection of the most useful ,ve haye; and after 
disputes and doubts, which have seelned to be end- 
less. The best remedies, too, ,vhen unskilfully, 
nluch more if dishonestly, applied, 
nay produce 
ne\v diseases; and, ,vith the rightest application, 
the success of theln is often doubtful. In many 
cases, they are not at 
ll effectual; ,,,here they are, 
it is often very slowly: and the application of them, 
and the necessary regimen accompanying it, is, 

ot uncolllmonly, so disagreeable, that some ,viU 
not SUblllit to thelll; and satisfy theillselves "rit
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the excuse, that if they would, it is not certain 
whether it ,vould be successful. And Inany per- 
sons, ,vho labour under diseases, for \vhich there 
are kno,vn natural remedies, are not so happy as 
to be aI\va.ys, if ever, in the way of them. In a 
word, the remedies \vhich nature has provided for 
diseases, are neither certain, perfect, nor universal. 
And indeed the saIne principles of arguing, ,vhich 
would lead us to conclude that they lnust be so, 
would lead us likewise to conclude, that there could 
be no occasion for them; i. e. that there could be 
no diseases at all. And, therefore, our experience 
that there are diseases, shews, that it is credible 
beforehand, upon supposition nature has provided 
relnedies for them, that these remedies n1ay be, as 
by experience we find they are, not certain, nor 
perfect, nor universal; because it she,vs, tliat the 
principles upon which we should expect the con- 
trary, are fallacious. 
And now, ,vhat is the just consequence fi.om all 
these things? Not that reason is no judge of 'v hat 
is offered to us as being of divine revelation. For 
this would be to infer, that we are unable to judge 
of any thing, because ,v:e arc unable to judge of all 
things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, not 
only of the meaning, but also of the lllorality and 
the evidence, of revelation. First, It is the pro. 
vince of reason to judge of the morality of the Scrip- 
ture; i. e. not whether it contains things different 
froln \vhat ,ve should have expected from a wise, 
just, and good Being; for objections from hence 
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11ave been no,v obviated; but ,vhcther it contain
 
things plainly contradictory to ,visdoln, justice, or 
goodness; tQ what the light of nature teaches us 
of God. And I kno,v nothing of this sort object- 
ed against Scripture, excepting such objections 
as are forlned upon suppositions, which would 
equally conclude, that the constitution of nature 
.is contradictory: to ,visdoln, justice, or goodness; 
.. 
which rp.ost certainly it is not. Indeed, there are 
sonle particular precepts in Sçripture, given to p
r- 
ticular persons, requiring action
, ,vhich WQuld be 
ilnlTIOral and vicious, ,vere it not for such precepts. 
But it is ea
y to s,ee, that all these are of s
ch a 
kind, as that the pr
cept changes the ,vhole na- 
ture of the case and of the action; and both con- 
stitutes and she'v
 that not to þe unjust or Î1nl11o- 
}.al, which, prior to the precept, Blust have ap- 
peared and really have been so: ,vhich lnay ,,,,ell 
be, since none of these precepts are contrary to 
illlmutable luorality. If it were c01111uanded, to 
cultivate the principles, and act froln the spirit 
of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty; the co!nmaqd 
,vould not alter the nature of the case, or of the 
action, in any of these instances. But it is quite 
other,vise in precepts, which require only the, doing 
an external action; for instance, taking a,vay the 
property or life of any. For Inen have no right 
to either life or property, but ,vhat arises solely 
fro
u the grant of God: 'Vhen this grant is re- 
voked, they cease to have any right at all in either; 
and when this revocation is Inade kpown J as sure- 
"'\. . . - . I. 
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ly it is possible it may be, it must cease to be un- 
just to deprive them of either. And though a 
course of external acts, which without command 
,,"oldd be irnmora1, must make an immoral habit, 
yet a fe\v detached cOIllInands have no such na- 
tural tendency. I thought prope
 to say thus 
D1uch of the fe\v Scripture precepts, which require, 
not vicious actions, but actions which \vould have 
been vicious had it not been for such precepts; 
because they are sometimes \veakly urged as im- 
moral, and great ,veight is laid upon objections 
dra\yn fi'on1 theine But to Inc there seelns no 
difficulty at all in the
e precepts, but what arises 
fi'OlU their being offences; i. e. from their being 
liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, by 
,vicked designing Inen, to serve the most horrid 
purposes, and, perhaps, to Inislead the weak and 
enthusiastic. And objections from this head are 
not objections against revelation, but against the 
whole notion of religion, as a trial; and against 
the general constitution of nature. Secondly, 
Reason is able to judge, and lTIUst, of the e,?idence 
of revelation, and of the objections urged against 
that evidence; ,vhich shall be the subject of a fol- 
lowing Chapter. 
 
But the consequence of the foregoing observa.. 
tions is, that the question upon which the truth 
of Christianity depends, is scarce at all, what ob- 
jections there are against its scheme, since there 
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are none against the morality of it; but what oh- 
jections tllere are against its evidence: or, '(chat 
proof there rernains of it, qfter due allo7.cances 1ìzade 
for the olvections against tlzat proof: Because it has 
been she,vn, that the oQjections against Christiani- 
ty, as distinguished from oljections ag:ainst its evi- 
dence, are frivolous. For surely yery little ,veight, 
if any at all, is to be laid upon a ,yay of arguing 
and objecting, which, when applied to the general 
constitution of nature, experience she\vs not to be 
conclusive: and such, I think, is the ,vhole ,ray 
of objecting treated of throughout this Chapter. 
It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon 
suppositions, ,vhich mislead us to think, that the 
Author of nature would not act, as we experience 
be does; or would act, in such and such cases, 
as we experience he does not in like cases. But 
the unreasonableness of this way of objecting ,vill 
appear yet more evidently from hence, that the 
chief things thus objected against, are justified, 
as shall be farther she,vn, =I: by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies, in the constitution and course 
of nature. 
. But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as 
objections of the foregoing sort against revelation 
are, yet, ,vhen a supposed revelation is more con- 
sistent with itself; and has a more general and 
uniforlll tendency to promote virtue, than, all cir- 
CUlllstances considered, could have been expected 
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fi'om enthusiasm and political views; this is a pre- 
sumptive proof of its not proceeding from them, 
and so of its truth; because we are competent 
judges, what might have been expected from en.. 
thusiasm and political vie,vs. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Cllristianity, considered as a Sclze111e 01
 Con. 
stitution, irllpeifectly conzprehended. 


IT hath been now shewn,. that the analogy of 
nature renders it highly credible beforehand, that, 
supposing a revelation to be made, it must contain 
many things very different froln what \\e sholùd 
have expected, and such as appear open to great 
objections; and that this observation, in good 
measure, takes off the force of those objections, 
or rather precludes theln. But it may be alleged, 
that this is a very partial ans\ver to such objec.. 
tions, or a very unsatisfactory vvay of obviating 
theln: because it doth not shew at all, that the 
things objected against can be wise, just, and 
good; much less, that it is credible they are so. 
It wiJJ therefore be proper to shew this distinctly, 
by applying to these objections against the ,vis.. 
dOl11, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the an- 
swer abovet given 0 the like objections against 
the constitution of nature; before we consider the 
particular analogies in the latter, to the particular 
things objected against in the former. Now, that 


.. In the foregoing Chapter. 
t Part i. Chap. 7. to which this all along refers. 
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which affords a sufficient ans\ver to objections 
against the wisdoln, justice, and goodness of the 
constitution of nature, is its being a constitutiol1)1 
a system, or scheIne, Í111perfectly cOlnprehended; 
a scheme, in which n1eans are made use of to ac- 
cOlnplish ends; and which is carried on by general 
1a,vs. For, from these things it has been proyed, 
not only to be possible, but also to be credible, 
that those things \vhich 
re objected against, may 
be consistent ","ith ,visdom, justice, and goodness; 
nay, Inay be instances of thelll: and even that the 
constitution and goyernment of nature Inay be per- 
fect in the highest possible degree. If Christia- 
nity, then, be a schelne, and of the like kind, it is 
evident, the like objections against it must admit 
of the like answer. And, 
I. Christianity is a schelne, quite beyond our 
comprehension. The Inoral governl11ent of God is 
exercised, by gradually conducting things so in the 
course of his providence, that everyone, at length, 
and upon the ,vhole, shall receive according to hi:>> 
deserts; and neither fraud nor violence, but truth 
and right, shall finally prevail. Christianity is a 
particular schclne under this general plan of provi- 
dence, and a part of it, conducive to its cOlnple- 
tion, with regard to mankind: consisting itself also 
of various parts, and a mysterious economy, ,vhich 
has been carrying on froln the time the ,,"orld caIne 
inio its present ,vretched state, and is still carrying 
on, for its recovery, by a divine person, the Mes- 
siah; "who is to gather together in one, the chil. 
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dl'en of God that are scattered abroad,":J!o and esta- 
blish " an everlasting kingdom, ",.herein d\velleth 
righteousness." t And in order to it, after various 
D1anifestations of things, relating to this great and 
general schelne of Providence, through a succession 
of lnauy ages ;-(" for the Spirit of Christ, \vhich 
\vas in the prophets, testified beforehand his suffer- 
ings, and the glory that should follow: unto whom 
it ,vas revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
us, they did 111inister the things \\Thich are nov. 
reported unto us by theln that haye preached the 
gospel; which things the angels desire to look 
into :"t)-after various dispensations, looking for- 
ward and preparatory to this final salvation, " In 
the fulness of time," \vhen infinite \visdom thought 
fit, He, "being in the form of God, made himself 
of 110 reputation, and took upon hitn the form of 
a servant, and was Inade in the likeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a lnan, he humbled 
hitnself: and became obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross: wherefore God also hath high- 
ly exalted hitn, and given him a name which is 
above every nan1e; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bo,v, of things in heaven, and 
things in the earth, aud things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father/'ll 
Parts like\vise of this econolny, are the miraculous 
mission of the Holy Ghost, and his ordinary assist. 
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ances given to good filen; the invisible govern. 
ment ,vhich Christ at present exercises over his 
church; that which he hitnself refers to in these 
,vords, >)I: "In ß1Y Father's house are many man- 
sions-I go to prepare a place for you;" and his 
future return to "judge the ,vorld in righteous. 
ness," and c0111pletely re-estab1ish tht! kÏl
gdonl of 
God. "For the Father judgeth no man; but hath 
comlnitted all judglnent unto the Son: that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. t All power is given unto him in heaven 
and in earth.:I: And he must reign, till he hath 
put all enetnies under his feet. Then cOlneth the 
end, 'v hen he shaH have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father; ,vhen he shaH have put 
down all rule, and all authority and po\\
er. And 
,,
hen all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that 
put all things under him, that God Inay be all in 
all."S Now little, surely, need be said to shew, 
that this system, or scheme of things, is but iInper- 
fectly comprehended by us. The Scripture ex- 
pressly asserts it to be so. And, indeed, one can.. 
not read a passage relating to this " great tnystery 
of godliness," H but what inunediately runs up into 
something ,vhich she,vs us our ignorance in it; as 
every thing in nature shews us our ignorance in the 
constitution of nature. And whoever ,vill seriously 
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consider that part of the Christian schelne ,vhich 
is revealed in Scripture, will find so Inuch Inore un- 
revealed, as ",ill cOlll'ince hin), that, to all the pur- 
poses of judging and objecting, \\Te kno,v as little 
of it, as of the constitution of nature. Our igno- 
I'allce, therefore, is as 111uch an ans,ver to our ob- 
jections against the perfection of one, as against 
the perfection of the other. * 
II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dis- 
pensation, as 111uch as in the natural schen1e of 
things, means are made use of to accolnplish ends. 
And the observation of this furnishes us ,vith the 
san1e ans,ver to objections against the perfection 
of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind 
against the constitution of nature. It shc,ys the 
credibility, that the things objected against, how 
foolish t soever they appear to Inen, may be the 
very best n1eans of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their appearing foolishness is no pre- 
SUlllption against this, in a :5cheme so greatly be- 
yond our cOluprehension. t 
III. 'l'he creùibility, that the Christian di5pen- 
sation Inay have been, all along, carried on by gee 
neralla,vs, \I no less than the course of nature, may 
require to be nlore dif:tinctly Inade out. Consider. 
then, upon ,vhat grounù it is ,ve say, that the ,vhole 
COlnn10n course of nature is carried on accord.. 
ing to general fore..ordained la,vs. 'Ve kno,,,", in- 
deed, several of the general la'\
s of matter; and a 


.. Page 147, &c. 
t Page 152. 
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great part of the natural behaviour of living agent
 
is rcducib]e to general la,,"s. But ,ve kno,v, in a 
tnanner, nothing, by ,,,hat la,ys, stornlS, and tenl- 
pests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, become the 
instrulnents of destruction to mankind. And the 
Ia\vs, by ,vhich }Jersons born into the ,vorld at such 
a tÍ1ne and place, are of such capacities, geniuses, 
tenlpers; the la,vs, by ,vhich thoughts COlne into 
our Inind, in a nlultitude of cases; and by ,vhich 
innumerable things happen, of the greatest influ- 
ence upon the aflàirs and state of the ,vorId: the
e 
la,vs are so ,vhoHy unkno,vn to us, that \\"C call the 
events, ,,,hich COIne to pass by theIn, accidental; 
though all reasonable B1en kno,v certainly, that 
there cannot, in reality, be any su
h thing as 
chance; and conclude, that the things ,vhich have 
this appearance are the result of generalla\\
s, and 
Inay be reduced into them. It is then but an ex- 
ceeding little ,vay, and in but a very few respects, 
that ,,,e can trace up the natural course of things 
before us, to general la\vs. And it is only fi'oln 
analogy that ,ve conclude the ,vhole of it to be 
capable of being reduced into thelll; only fi'0111 our 

ecing, that part is so. It is froin Ollr finding, that 
. v 
the course of nature, in SOine l'espects and so far, 
goes on by general Ia,vs, that ,ve conclude this of 
the rest. And if that be a just 2Tound for such a 
conc]usion, it is a j lIst ground also, if not to con- 
clude, yet to apprehend, to render it supposable 
. and credible, ".hich is sufficient for ans,vering ob- 
jections, that God's Iniraculous interpositions n1ay 
haye been, all along, in like manner, by general 
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Ia,vs of wisdom. Thus, that miraculous powers 
should be exerted at such times, upon such occa- 
sions, in such degrees and manners, and ,vith re- 
gard to such persons, rather than others; that the 
affairs of the ,vorld, being perlnitted to go on in 
their natural course so far, should, just at such a 
point, have a ne\v direction given them by miracu. 
lous interpositions; that these interpositions should 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only; all' 
this nlay have been by gClleralla\\Ts. These laws 
are unkno\vn, indeed, to us; but no more unkno\vn, 
than the laws froln "Thence it is, that some die as 
soon as they are born, and others live to extren1e 
old age; that one man is so superior to another in 
understanding; \vith innulnerable lTIOre things, 
,\"hich, as ,vas before observed, we cannot reduce 
to any laws, or rules, at all, though it is taken for 
granted, they are as lnuch reducible to general ones 
as gravitation. No\v, if the revealed dispensations 
of Providence, and 111iraculous int.erpositions, be by 
generalla"Ts, as "tell as God's ordinary government 
in the course of nature, made kno,\\yn by reason and 
experience; there is no more reason to expect., that 
every exigence, as it arises, should be provided for 
by these generalla\\Ts of lIliraculous interpositions t 
than that every exigence in nature should, by the 
general la\vs of nature": yet there might be wise 
and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions 
should be by general laws; and that these la\vs 
should not be broken in upon, or deviated fi.oln, 
hy other miracles. 


24 
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Upon the whole, then, the appearance of defi.. 
ciences and irregularities in l1ature, is o"Ting to its 
being a schelne but in part made kno"
n, and of 
such a certain particular kind in other respects. 
Now ,ve see no more reason, ,,,,hy the frame and 
course of nature should be such a scheme, than 
,vhy Christianity should. And that the fOriTIer is 
such a schelne, renders it credible, that the latter, 
upon supposition of its truth, may be so too. And 
as it is manifest, that Christianity is a schen1e re- 
vealed but in part, and a scheme in ,vhich means 
are made use of to accolnplish ends, like to that of 
nature; so the credibility, that it may have been 
all along carried on by general Ia\vs, no less than 
t.he course of nature, has been distinctly proved. 
And from all this it is beforehand credible, that 
there might, I think probable that there would, be 
the like appearance of deficiences and irreglùari- 
ties in Christianity as in nature; i. e. tllat Christia- 
nity ,vouId be liable to the like objections, as the 
fralne of nature. And these objections are an- 
s\vered by these observations concerning Christia- 
nity; as the like objections against the frame of 
nature, are ans,vered by the like observations con- 
cerning the frame of nature. 


THE objections against Christianity, considered 
as a Inatter of fact, '* having, in generaJ, been obvi- 
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ated in the preceding chapter; anù the sanle, con- 
sidered as made against the ,visdom and goodness 
of it, having been obviated in this; the next thing, 
according to the method proposed, is to she\v, that 
the principal objections, in particular, against Chris. 
tianity, may be ans\vcred by particular and ftÙI 
analogies in nature. And as one of them is made 
against the ,vhole scheme of it together, as just 110'V 
described, I chuse to consider it here, rather tIlan 
in a distinct Chapter by itself. The thing object- 
ed against this schenle of the gospel is, " That it 
seenlS to suppose God ,vas reduced to the necessity 
of a long series of intricate llleans, in order to ac- 
cOlnplish his ends, the recovery and salvation of 
the ,vorld; in like sort as men, for ,vant of un- 
derstanding, or po\\.cr, not being able to come at 
their ends directly, are forced to go round about 
,vays, and luake use of In any perplexed contrivan. 
ces to arrive at thelll." N o 'v, every thing ,vhich 
,ve see she\vs the folly of this, considered as an ob. 
jection against the truth of Christianity. For, ac- 
cording to our manner of conception, God luakes 
use of variety of Ineans, ,vhat ,ve often think tedi- 
ous ones, in the natural course of providence, for 
the accomplishment of all his ends. Indeed, it is 
certain, there is sOlne
'hat in this matter quite be- 
yond our COIn prehension ; but the mystery is as 
great in nature as in Christianity. 'Ve kno,v 
,vhat ,ve ourselves ainl at, as final ends; and what 

ourscs ,ve take, Inerely as 11leans conducing to 
those ends. But ,ve are greatly ignorant, how far 
things are considered by the Auth
r of nature, un- 
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del' the single notion of 111eanS and ends; so as 
that it may be said, this is merely an end, and that 
Inerely 111eans, in his regard. And "rhether there 
I be not some peculiar absurdity in our very Inanner 
of conception concerning this matter, some\yhat 
contradictory, arising fron1 our extremely in1per- 
I feet "ie\\TS of things, it is impossible to say. Ho\v- 
ever, thus D1uch is Inanifest, that the ,,,"hole natural 
I ,vorJd and government of it is a scheme, or system; 
not a fixed, but a progressiye one: a schelne, in 
,vhich the operation of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends they tend to 
can be attained. The change of seasons, the ripen- 
ing of the fruits of the earth, the very history of a 
flo\ver, is an instance of this; and so is hunlan Jife. 
, Thus, vegetable bodies, and those of anÎ1nals, though 
possibly forined at once, yet gro"T up by degrees 
to a lnature state. And thus rational agents, ,,,"ho 
anÍ111ate these latter bodies, are naturally directed 
to form, each his o\vn manners and character, by \ 
the gradual gaining of kno,vledge and experience, 
and by a long course of action. Our existence is 
not only successive, as it ll1USt be of necessity, but 
one state of our life and being is appointed by God 
to be a preparation for another; and that, to be 
the l11eans. of attaining to another succeeding one: 
Infancy to childhood; childhood to youth; youth 
to l11ature age. l\Ien are inlpatient, and for preci- 
pitating things; but the Author of nature appears 
deliberate throughout his operations; acconlplish- 
ing his natural ends by slo\v successive steps. And 
there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, ,vhicl1, 
Q 
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frotTI the nature of it, requires yarious systems of 
means, as well as length of time, in order to the 
carrying 011 its several parts into execution. Thus, 
in the daily course of natural providence, God ope- 
rates in the very salne ll1anner as in the dispensa- 
tion of Christianity: Inaking one thing subservient 
to another; this, to some"\vhat farther; and so on, 
through a progressiye series of means, ,vhich ex- 
tend, both backward and for\vard, beyond our ut- 
most view. Of this luanneI' of operation, every 
thing ,ve see in the course of nature is as much an 
instance, as any part of the Christian dispensation. 



CHAP. V. 


Of the jJarticular System of Christianity; tIle Ap- 
pointment Q[ a ;}lediator, and the Rede1nption of 
tbe JfTorld by lÛnl. 


'l'HERE is not, I think, any thing relating to Chris. 
tianity, ,vhich has been more objected against, than 
the mediation of Christ, in some or other of its 
parts. Yet, upon thorough consideration, there 
seems nothing less justly liable to it. For, 
I. The whole analogy of nature removes all Ílna- 
gined presumption against the general notion of 
" a 
lediator between God and Iuan." * For ,ve 
find, all living creatures are brought into the ,vorld, 
and their life in infancy is preserved, by the in- 
strumentality of others; and every satisfaction of 
it, some way or other, is bestowed by the like 
means. So that the visible government, ,vhich 
God exercises over the ,vorld, is by the instru- 
mentality and mediation of others. And ho\v far 
his invisible government be, or be not so, it is im- 
possible to determine at all by reason. And the 
supposition, that part of it is so, appears, to say 
the least, altogether as credible as the contrary. 


· 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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There is then no sort of objection, from the light 
of nature, against the genera] notion of a mediator 
bet,veen God and n1an, considered as a doctrine of 
Christianity, or as an appointlnent in this dispen- 
sation ; since \\'e find, by experience, that God does 
appoint mediators, to be the instruJnents of good 
a.nd evil to us, the instruments of his justice and 
his mercy. And the objection here referred to is 
urged, not against mediation in that high, elninent, 
and peculiar sense, in ,vhich Christ is our medi- 
ator; but ,absolutely a.gainst the ,,'hole notion itself 
of a mediator at all. 
II. As ,ve lnust suppose, that the ,vorld is un- 
der the proper llloral governlnent of God, or in a 
state of religion, before ""e can en tel' into consi- 
deration of the revealed doctrine concerning the 
redemption of it by Christ; so that supposition is 
here to be distinctly taken notice of. N O\V, the 
divine Inoral government "Thich religion teaches 
us, implies, tbat the consequen.ce of vice shall be 
misery, in some future state, by the righteous judg- 
ment of God. That 
uch consequent punishment 
shall take effect by his appointment, is necessarily 
implied. But, as it is not in any sort to be sup- 
posed, that ,ve are .tnade acquainted with all the 

nds or reasons for ,vhich it is .fit future punish- 
11lents should be inflicted, or \vhy G{)d has ap- 
pointed such and such consequetlt misery should 
follow vice; and as ,ve are altogether in t]le dark, 
how or in ,vhat manner it shall follow, by ,,;hat 
itnl11ediate occasions, or by the instrumentality of 
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,"'hat means; there is no absurdity in supposing, it 
Inay follo,v in a "\\Tay analogous to that in ,vhich 
n1any miseries follow such and such courses of 
action at present; poverty, sickness, infamy, un- 
tÌ1nely death by diseases, death froln the hands of 
civil justice. There is 110 absurdity in supposing 
future punishment may follo,v \vickedness of course, 
as \ve speak, or in the ,yay of natural..consequence, 
froin God's original constitution of the world; from 
the nature he has given us, and froin the condition 
in which he places us:. or, in a like manner, as- a 
I person rashly trifling" upon a precipice, in the ,yay 
of natura] consequence, falls down; in the "
ay of 
I natural consequence, breaks his limbs, suppose; in 
the way of natural consequence of this, without 
I help, perishes.. 
SOine good men Inay, perhaps, be offended, with 
hearing it spoken of as a supposable thing, that the 
future punishments of \vickedness may be in the 
\vay of natural conseqilence; as if this \vere taking 
the execution of justice out of the hands of God, 
and giving it to nature. But they should remem- 
ber, that when things COlne to' pass according to 
the course of nature, this does not hinder them 
froln being his doing, \vho is the God of nature; 
and that the Scripture ascribes those pnnishments 
to divine justice, ,vhich are kno\vc to be natural; 
and ,vhich must be called so, ,vhen distinguished 
from such. as are miraculous. But, after all, this 
supposition, or rather this ,vay of speaking, is here 
made use of only by ,vay of illustration of the sub- 
ject before us. For, since it must be admitted, 
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that the future punishlnent of v{ickedness is not a 
111atter of arbitrary appointtnent, but of reason, 
equity, and justice; it comes, for aught I see, to 
the same thing, whether it is supposed to be inflict- 
ed in a ,yay analogous to that in ,vhich the tempo- 
ral punishtnents of vice and folly are inflicted, or 
in any other ,yay. And though there "Tere a dif- 
ference, it is allowable in the present case to make 
this supposition, plainly not an incredible one, That 
future punishment lnay follo,v wickedness in the 
,yay of natural consequence, or according to some 
general la,vs of government already established in 
the universe. 
III. Upon this supposition, or even ,vithout it, 
we may observe somewhat, much to the present 
purpose, in the constitution of nature, or appoint- 
Inents of Providence: the provision which is made, 
that all the bad natural consequences of men's I 
actions should not always actually follow; or, that 
such bad consequences, as, according to the settled 
course of things, ,vould inevitably have followed, 
if not Tprevented, should, in certain degrees, be pre- 
vented. 'Ve are apt, presumptuously, to imagine, 
that the \vorld lnight have been so constituted, as 
that there ,vould no have been any such thing 
as n1isery or evil. On the contrary, \ve find the 
Author of nature permits it. But then, he has pro- 
vided reliefs, and, in ll1any cases, perfect remedies 
for it, after SOine pains and difficulties; reliefs and 
ren1edies even for that evil, ,vhich is the fruit of 
our o,vn lnisconduct, and which, in the course of 
l1ature, would have continued, and ended in our 
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destruction, but for such remedies. And this is an 
instance both of severity and of indulgence, in the 
constitution of nature. Thus, all the bad conse- 
quences, now mentioned, of a man's trifling upon 
a precipice, might be prevented. And, though all 
\vere not, yet SOine of them lnight, by proper in- 
terposition, if not rejected; by another's coming to 
the rash man's relief: \vith his o\vn laying hold on 
that relief: in such sort as the case l'equired. Per- 
sons may do a great deal themselves to,vards pre- 
venting the bad consequences of their follies; and 
more may be done by then1selves, together ,vith 
the assistance of others, their fello\v..creatures; 
I which assistance nature requires and prolnpts us 
to. This is the general constitution of the ,vorld. 
Now, suppose it had been so constituted, that af- 
ter such actions were done, as were foreseen natu- 
rally to draw after them misery to the doer, it 
should have been no n10re in human po\ver to 
have prevented that naturally consequent Inisery, 
in any instance, than it is, in aU; no one can say, 
whether such a more severe constitution of things 
might not yet have been reaUy good. But that, 
on the contrary, provision is made by nature, that 
we may and do, to so great degree y prevent the bad 
natural effects- of our follies; this may be called 
mercy, or compassion, in the original constitution 
of the world; compassion, as distinguished from 
goodness in general. And, the ,vhole kno\vn con- 
stitution and course of things affording us instances 
of such compassion, it would be according to the 
analogy of nature to hope, that, however rUin0118 
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the natural consequences of vice might be, from 
the general Ia\vs of God's government over the uni. 
verse, yet provision might be made, possibly might 
have been originally made, for preventing those 
ruinous consequences from inevitably follo,ving; 
at least fi'oln foIlo\ving universally, and in all cases. 
l\Iany, I aUI sensible, will wonder at finding this 
made a question, or spoken of as in any degree 
doubtful. The generality of Inankind are so far 
fro111 having that awful sense of things
 ,vhich the 
present state of vice and Inisery and darkness seems 
to nlake but reasonable, that they have scarce any 
apprehension, or thought at aU, about this matter, 
any way; and SOlne sel"ious persons may have spo- 
ken unadvisedly concerning it. But let us ob- 
serve, \vhat we experience to be, and what, from 
the very constitution of nature,_ cannot but be, the 
conseqnences of irregular and disorderly behaviour; 
even of such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we 
scarce can vicious. Now, it is natural to appre- 
hend, that the bad consequences of irregularity 
will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity 
is so. And there is no comparison between these 
irregularities, and the greater instances of vice, or 
a dissolute profligate disregard to all religion; if 
there be any thing at all in religion. For, consider 
what it is for creatures, moral agents, presulnptu- 
ously to introduce that confusion and misery into 
the kingdonl of God, \vhich mankind have, in fact, 
introduced; to blaspheme the sovereign Lord of 
all; to contelnn his authority; to be injurious to 
the degree they are, to their fellow-creatures, tbe 
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creatures of God. Add, that the effects of vice, in 
the present world, are often extreme misery, irre- 
trievable ruin, and even death: And, upon putting 
all this together, it will appear, that as no one can 
say, in ,vhat degree fatal the unprevented conse- 
quences of vice may be, according to the general 
rule of divine government; so it is by no means 
intuitively certain, how far these consequences 
could possibly, in the nature of the thing, be pre- 
vented, consistently "Tith the eternal rule of right, 
or ,vith what is, in fact, the moral constitution of 
nature. Ho,vever, there ,vould be large ground 
to hope, that the universal government ,vas not 
so severely strict, but that there was rOOlll for par- 
don, or for having those penal consequences pre- 
vented. Yet, 
IV. There seems no probability, tbat any thing 
we could do, would alone, and of itself
 prevent 
thelll; prevent their follo,ving, or being inflicted. 
But one would think, at least, it were impossible 
that the contrary should be thought certain. For 
\ve are not acquainted ,vith the ,vhole of the case. 
We are not informed of all the reasons, which ren- 
der it fit that future punishments should be in- 
flicted; and, therefore, cannot kno\v, whether any 
thing we could do ,vould make such an alteration, 
as to render it fit that they should be remitted. 'Ve 
do not kno,v, ,vhat the ,vhole natural, or appointed 
consequences of vice are, nor in what ,,"ay they 
would follow, if not prevented; and, therefore, 
can in no sort say, whether we could do any thing, 
which wOlÙd be sufficient to prevent thcln. OUI. 
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ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect the 
analogy of nature, or providence. For though this 
may be but a slight ground to raise a positive opi- 
nion upon in this matter, yet it is sufficient to au. 
s\ver a lnere arbitrary assertion, without any kind 
of evidence, urged by \vay of objection against a 
doctrine, the proof of \vhich is not reason, but re- 
velation. Consider, then, People ruin their for- 
tunes by cxtravaoance; they bring diseases upon 
thclTIselves by excess; they incur the penalties of 
civil laws, and surel)T civil governlnent is natural: 
,viII sorrow for these follies past, and behaving ,veIl 
for the future, alone and of itself: prevent the na- 
tural consequences of them? On the contrary, 
men's natural abilities of 11elping themselves are 
often Í1npaired; or, if not, yet they are forced to be 
beholden to the assistance of others, upon several 
accounts, and in different ways: assistance \vhich 
they \,,"ould haye had no occasion for, had it 110t 
been for their misconduct; but which, in the dis- 
advantageous condition they have reduced then1- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, 
and retrieving their affairs. N O'V, since this is 
our case, considering .ourselves merely as inhabi- 
tants of this world, and as having a temporal in. 
terest here, under the natural government of God, 
which, ho,vever, has a great deal III oral in it; \v hy 
is it not supposable, that this may be our case also 
in our more important capacity, as under his per. 
fect moral governlnent, and having a more general 
and future interest depending? If \ve have mis.. 
behaved in this higher capacity, and rendered our.. 
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selves obnoxious to the future punishment which 
God has annexed to yice; it is plainly credible, 
that behaving well for the tÎ1ne to come, may be- 
not useless, God forbid-but ,vholly insufficient, 
alone and of itselt to prevent that punishnlent ; 
or to put us in the condition which \ve should have 
been in, had ,ve preserved our innocence. 
And, though ,ve ought to reason ,vith aU reve- 
1'ence, ,vhenever ,ve }'eason concerning the divine 
conduct, yet it may be added, that it is clearly 
contrary to all our notions of government, as ,veIl 
as to '\vhat is, in fact, the general constitution of 
nature, to suppose that doing well for the future, 
should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad 
consequences of having done evil, or all the pu- 
nishment annexed to disobedience. And we have 
manifestly nothing fronl whence to deterlnine, in 
,vhat degree, and in VtThat cases, reformation would 
prevent this punishluent, even supposing that it 
,yould in some. And, though the efficacy of re- 
pentance itself alone, to prevent what mankind had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to
 and recover 
,vhat they had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in 
opposition to Christianity; yet, by the general 
prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the hea. 
then ,vorld, this notion, of repentance alone being 
sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary 
to the genera] sense of n1ankind. 
Upon the \vhole, then, had the laws, the gene- 
rallaws of God's governlnent, been permitted to 
operate, without any interposition in our behalf; 
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the future punishment, for aught ,ve kno\v to the 
contrary, or have any reason to think, must inevi- 
tably have follo\ved, notwithstanding any thing ,ve 
could have done to prevent it. No 'v, 
'T. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call 
it ,vhich you please, revelation comes in; confirms 
every doubting fear, ,vhich could enter into the 
l1eart of man, concerning the future unprevented 
consequence of wickedness; supposes the ,vorld to 
be in a state of ruin, (a supposition \vhich seems 
the very ground of the Christian dispensation, and 
which, if not proveable by reason, yet it is in no 
wise contrary to it); teaches us, too, that the rules 
of divine government are such, as not to adnlit of 
pardon jmmediately and directly upon repentance, 
or by the sole efficacy of it; but then teaches, at the 
same tinIe, ,vhat nature Inight justly have hoped, 
that the Inoral government of the universe ,vas not 
so rigid, but that there was room for an interposi- 
tion to avert the fatal consequences of vice; ,vhich, 
therefore, by this Ineans, does admit of pardon. 
Revelation teaches us, that the unkno,vn Ia,vs of 
Goel's more general governlnent, no less than the 
particular la,vs by which we experience he governs 
us at present, are comrassionate,. as well as good, 
in the more general notion of goodness; and that 
he hath mercifully provided, that there should be 
an interposition to prevent the destruction of hu- 
man kind, whatever that destruction unprevented 
would have been. "God so love'd the world, that 
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he gave his only begotten Son, that ,vhosoever be- 
lieveth," not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
a practical sense, " that ,vhosoever believeth in 
him, should not perish;". gave his Son in the 
salne way of goodness to the \\ orld, as he affords 
particular persons the friendly assistance of their 
fel1o,v-creatures, ,vhen, ,,'"ithout it, their temporal 
ruin ,vould be the certain consequence of their fol. 
lies; in the saIne ,yay of goodness, I say, though 
in a transcendent and infinitely higher degree. 
And the Son of God " loved us, and gave himself 
for us," ,vith a love ,vhich he hÍ1nself cOlnpares to 
that of human friendship; though, in this case, all 
comparisons must fa
l infinitely short of the thing 
intended to be illustrated by theIne He interposed 
in such 'a manner, as was necessary and effectual to 
prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, 
,vhich God had appointed should other,vise have 
been executed upon them; or in such a IDanner, 
as to prevent that punishment froln actually fol- 
Io,ving, which, according to the general la,vs of 
divine government, nlust have follo,yed the sins of 
the ,vorId, had it not been for such interposition. t 


· John iii. 16. 
t It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory 
reader, that it is, in any sort, affirmed, or implied, in any thing 
said in this Chapter, that none can have t
e benefit of the gene- 
ral redemption, but such as have the advantage of being made 
acquainted with it in the present life. But, it may be needful 
to lnention, that several questions, which have been brought into 
the subject before us, and determined, are not in the least en- 
tered into here; questions which have been, I fear, ra
hly deter.. 
míned, and, perhaps, with equal rashness, contrary ways. For 
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If any thing here said should appear, upon first 
thought, inconsistent ,vith divine goodness, a 
second, I am persuaded, ,viII entirely renlove that 
appearance. For, were '\ve to suppose the consti. 
tution of things to be such, as that the whole crea- 
tion lTIUst have perished, had it not been for some- 
,vhat, ,vhich God had appointed should be, in Of. 
der to prevent that ruin; even this supposition 
would not be inconsistent, in any degree, \vith the 
lTIOSt absolutely perfect goodness. But still it may 
be thought, that this whole lDanner of treating the. 
subject before us, supposes nlankind to be natural. 
ly in a very strange state. And truly so it does. 
But it is not Christianity ,vhich has put us into 
this state. 'Vhoever ,viII consider the manifold 
Iniseries, and the extreme \vickedness of the ,vorld ; 
that the best have great ,vTongnesses ,vithin them. 
selves, which they complain of: and endeavour to 
amend; but, that the generality grow more profli- 
gate and corrupt ,vith age: that heathen n10raJists 


instance: Whether God could have saved the world by other 
means than the death of Christ, consistently with the general 
laws of his government? .A.nd, had not Christ come into the 
world, what would have been the future condition of the better 
sort of men; those just persons over the face of the earth, for 
whom Manasses in his prayer asserts, repentance was not ap- 
pointed? The meaning of the first of these questions is greatly 
ambiguous; and neither of them can properly be answered, 
without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that 'we 
know the whole of the case. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, 
wllat would have followed if God had not done as he has? may 
have in it some very great impropriety; and ought not to be 
carried on any farther than is necessary to help our partial and 
jnadequate conceptions of things. 
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thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
ment; and, "That might be added, that the earth, 
our habitation, has the appearances of being a ruin: 
,vhoever, I say, ,,,ill consider all these, and SOlne 
other obvious things, \vill think he has little reason 
to object against the Scripture account, that lnan. 
kind is in a state of degradation; against this being 
the fact: ho,v difficult soever he may think it to 
account for, or even to form a distinct conception 
04 the occasions and circlunstances of it. But that 
the crime of our first parents ,vas the occasion of 
our being placed in a more disadvantageous condi- 
tion, is a thing throughout, and particularly analo- 
gous to ,vhat ,ve see, in the daily course of natural 
Provideoce; as the recovery of the ,yo1'I<1, by the 
interposition of Christ, has been shewn to be so in 
general. 
VI. The particular manner in ,vhich Christ in- 
terposed in the redemption of the ,,,"orld, or his 
office as Mediator, in the largest sense, betu.:een God 
and man, is thus represented to us in the Scripture: 
" He is the light of the ,,,"orld ; "=If: the revealer of 
the ,vill of God in the most 'e111inent sense: He is 
a propitiatory sacrifice;t "the Lamb ofGod;":t: and 
as he voluntarjly offered himself up, he is styled our 
High-priest.
 And, ,vhich seems of peculiar \veight, 
he is described beforehand in the Old Testament, 
under the saIne characters of a priest, and an expi.. 


=N< John i. and viii. 12. 
t Rom. iii. 25. and v. 11. 1 Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. 2.. 1 John 
ii. 2, l\Iatt, xxvi. 28. 
t John i. 29, 36. and throughout the book of Revelation. 
9 Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
13 
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atory victim. 
 And whereas it is objected, that 
all this is Inerely by ,vay of allusion to the sacrifices 
of the Mosaic la\\T, the apostle, on the contrary, 
affirms, that the " 1a \v was a shadow of good 
things to COIne, and not the very image of the 
things; t and that the priests that ofter gifts ac- 
cording to the law-serve unto the exalnple and 
shadow of heavenly things, as l\Ioses was adiTIo- 
nished of God, when he was -about to make the 
tabernacle. "For see," saith he, H that thou Inake 
all things according to the pattern she,ved to thee 
in the Mount :"t i. e. the Leyitical priesthood ,vas a 
shado,v of the priesthood of Christ, in like manner 
as the tabernacle made by Moses ,vas according to 
that she,ved him in the l\Jount. The priesthood 
of Christ and the tabernacle in the Mount, ,vere 
the originals: of the foriner of ,vhich, the Levitical 
priesthood ,vas a type; and of the latter, the taber- 
nacle made by Moses ,vas a copy. The doctrine of 
this epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices 
were allusions to the great and final atonelnent to 
be made by the blood of Christ; and not that this 
"Tas an allusion to those. Nor can any thing be 
l110re express and determinate, than the following 
}Jassage: " It is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take a\vay sin. 'Vhere- 
fore, when he cOlneth into the ,vorld, he saith, Sa- 
crifice and offering," i. e. of buBs and of goats, 
"thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me-Lo, I come to do thy ,vill, 0 God.-By 



 Isa. liii. Dan. ix. 24. Psalm ex. 4. 
1: Heb. viii. 4, 5. 


t Heb. x. 1. 
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,vhich ,viII we are sanctified, through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for a11."* And to 
add one passage Inore of the like kind: "Christ ,vas 
I once offered to bear the sins of In any; and unto then1 
, 
I that look for him shall he appear the second tÏ1ne, 
\\'Íthout sin;" i. c. \vithout bearing sin, as he did 
at his first cOIning, by being an offering for it; 
,vithout having our iniquities again laid upon lzirn, 
,yithout being any Ulore a sin-offering ;-" Unto 
theln that look for hin} shall he appear the second 
tinIe, ,rithout sin, unto sal vation."t Nor do the 
inspired \\'Titers at all confine themselves to this 
nlanner of speaking concerning the satisfaction of 
Christ, but declare an efficacy in ,,-hat he did and 
suffered for us, additional to, and beyond mere 
instruction, exanlple, and goverUll1ent, in great 
,-ariety of expression: " That Jesus r,hould die for 
that nation," the Je,vs; "and not for that nation 
only, but that also," plainly by the efficacy of his 
death, "he should gather together in one the chil- 
dren of God that \ycre scattered abroad :":t: that 
" he suffered for sins, the just for the unjust:" 
 
that "he gave his life, himseI
 a ranSOln :"U that 
" ,ve are bought, bought \vith a price :'" that " he 
redeelned us ,yith his blood; redeelned us from the 
curse of the la\v, being nlade a curse for us :"** 
tl
at he is our" advocate, intercessor, and propitia.. 


=I#: Heb. x. 4, 5. 7. 9, 10. t IIeb. ix. 28. 1: John 

. 51, 52. 

 I Pe
. iii. 18. IIl\Iatt. xx. 28. :\Iark x. 45. 1 Tim. ü. 6 

 
 Pet. ii. I. Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor, vi. 20. '. 
.,. 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. v. 9. Gal. iii. 1$. 
n 
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tiol1 :"* that "he ,vas Inade perfect (or consum- 
D1ate) through sufferings; and being thus made per- 
fect, he becaille the author of salvation :"t that 
" God ,vas in Christ, reconciling the \vorld to hÏln- 
self: by the death of his Son by the cross; not 
imputing their trespasses unto theln :"i and, last- 
ly, that " through death he destroyed hÎ1n that 
l1ad the power of death."S Christ, then, having 
thus "hlu11bled. hitnself, an(l becon1e obedient to 
death, even the death of the cross, God also hath 
highly exalted hi1n, and given hÏ1n a nalne \vhich 
is above every nalne; hath given all things into 
l1is hands; hath éon11nitted all judgnlent unto hi1n; 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father."11 For," ,vorthy is the Lalnb 
that ,vas slain, to receive po,ver, and riches, and 
wisdoln, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing! i\.nd every creature ,vhich is in heayen, 
and on the earth, heard I, saying, Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and po,ver, be unto hin1 that 
sittcth upon the throne, and unto the Lalub, for 
ever and ever !"1f 
These passages of Scripture SeelTI to cOlnprehend 
and express the chief parts of Christ's office, as 
ll1ediator bet\veen Goo. and nlan, so far, Ilnean, as 
the nature of this his office is revealed; and it is 
llsually treated of by divines under three heads. 


;\f: Heb. vii. 25. 1 John ii. 1, 2. t Heb. ii. 10. & v. 9. 
:1= 2 Cor. v. 19. Ronl. v. 10. Eph. ii. 16. 
9 Heb. ii. 14. See also a remarkable passage in the book of 
Job, xxxiii. 24. II Phil. ii. 8, 9. John iii. 35. & v. 22, 23. 

 Rev. v. 12, 13. 
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! First, He was, by way of elninence, the Prophet: 
:" that Prophet that should come into the ,,
or1d,"* 
: to declare the divine will. He published anew the 
'la,v of nature, \vhich l11en had corrupted; and the 
! \'ery kno\vledge of which, to SOBle degree, was lost 
I among thel'll. He taught 111allkind, taught us au.. 
: thoritatively, to " live soberly, righteously, and 
: godly in this present "
orld," in expectation of the 
'future judgment of God. lIe COnfirl'lled the truth 
'of this n10ral system of nature, and gave us addi. 

 tional evidence of it; the evidence of tcstÏ1nony.t 
'He distinctly revealed the l'llanner in ,vhich God 
: ,,
oulù be \\'orshipped, the efficacy of repentance, 
: and the re,vards and punislll11ents of a future life. 
Thus he '\
as a prophet in a sense in ,vhich no 
other ever ,vas. To \vhich is to be added, that he 
set us a perfect " exanlple, that we should follow 
his steps." 
Secondly, He has a "kingdolll, "rhich is not of 
this "
orld." He founded a church, to be to lllan. 
kind a standing meillorial of religion, and invita- 
tion to it; ,vhich he promised to be \vith al,vays, 
even to the end. He exercises an in visible govern- 
ment over it, hhl1self: and by his spirit; over that 
part of it \vhich is Inilitant here on earth, a govern- 
Inent of discipline, "for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the edifying his body; till ,ve all COlne in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect luan, unto the Inea- 
sure of the stature of the fiIlness of Christ.":t: Of 



 John yi. 14. t Page 181, &c. t Eph. iv. 12, 13. 
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this church, all persons scattered over the ,vorlù, 
,vho live in obedience to his la\vs, are men1bers. 
For these he is " gone to prepare a place, and ,viJI 
C0111e again to receive then1 tin to hitnselI: that 
,vhere he is, there they may be also; and reign 
with him for ever and ever':"
 and likewise "to 
take 'Tengeance on theln that kno\v not God, and 
obey not his gospel."t 
Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no 
objections but what are fully obvi
ted in the be. 
ginning of this Chapter. . 
Lastly, Christ offered himself a propitiatory sa.. 
crifice, and' luade atonelnent for the sins of the, 
world: which is mentioned last, in regard to what: 
is objected against it. Sacrifices of expiation werel 
com
anded the J e\vs, antl obtained alnongst 1110St l 
other nations, from tradition, ,,;hose original pro., 
bably \vas revelation. And they \ycre continuallyj 
r.epeate
, bo
h occasionaHy, and at th
 'returns 01 1 
stated tImes; and made up great part of the ex- 
ternal religio_n of mankind. "Rut llÖ\V once in the! 
ènd of the "Torld 'Christ appeared,' to put a,vay sin' 
by the sacrifice of himself.":t: And this sacrifice' 
",vas in the highest degree, and ,,,ith the Inost ex.! 
fensive influence, Jf that efficacy for obtainin g ' 
W I 
pardon of sin, ,vhich the heathens may be supposed 
to' have thought their sacrifices to have been, ani! 
\vhich the Je\vish sacrifices really ,verc in sOine' de-, 
gree, and ,vith regard to some persons. J I 



 John xiv. 2, 3. 
t 2 The
s. i. 8. 


Rev. iii. 21. & xi. 15. 
1 1: Heb. ix. 26. 
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: Ho\v, and in ,,
hat particulat way, it had this 
I efficåcy,- there are not wanting persons ,vho have 
I . . 

 endeavoured to explain; but I do not find that the 
I Scripture has eXplained it. 'Ve seem to be very 
I luuch in the dark concerning the manner in ,vhich 
I the ancients understood atonement to be D1ade, i. e. 
; pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the 
Scripture has, as sure]y it has; left this lnatter of 

 the. satisfaction of Christ Inysteriou
, left somewhat 
in it unreyealed, aU conjectures about it must be, 
if not evident! y absurd, yet at least uncertain. 
I Nor has anyone reason to con1plain for 

ant of 
I farther inforn1ation, unless he can shew his clain1 
I ' 
I to It. , 
: SOlne have endeavoured to explain the efficacy 
of \vhat Christ has done and sùffered for us, beyond 
,vhat the Scripture has authorized; others, proba- 
bly because they could not explain it, have been 
for taking it a\vay, and confining his office as Re- 
deeluer of the \vorld, . to his instruction, example, 
and governlnent of the church; \yhereas the doc.. 
trine of ,the gospel appears to be, not only that he 
taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it 
of the efficacy \vhich it is, by \vhat he did and suf- 
fered for us: that he obtained for us the benefit of 
ha\Ting our repentance accepted unto cternal1ife : 
not only that he revealed to sinners, that they ,vere 
in a capacity of salvation, and ho\v they n1Ïght ob- 
tain it; but, 1110reover, that he put thelll into this 
capacity of salvation, by ,,,hat he did and suffered 
for thClll; put us into a capacity of escaping future 
punislllnent, and obtaining future happiness. And 
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it is our ,visdoll1 thankfuHy to accept the benefit, 
by perfoflning the conditions upon which it is 
offered, on our part, without disputing how it ,vas 
procured 011 his. For, 
VII. Since ,ve neither kno\v by what means pu- 
nishlnent in a future state ,vould. have followed 
wickedness in this; nor in \\That IDanneI' it would 
have been inflicted, had it not been prevented; 
nor all the reasons ,vhy its infliction would have 
been needful; nor the particular nature of that state 
of happiness which Christ is gone to. prepare for 
his disciples: and since \ve are ignorant ho,v far 
any thing ,vhich \ye could do, would, alone and of 
its31t: have been effectual to prevent that punish- 
ment to which we were obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness ,vhich ,ve had forfeited; it is most evi- 
dent we are not judges, antecedently to revelation, 
,vhether a mediator ,vas or was not necessary to 
obtain those ends; to prevent that future punish... 
Inent, and bring Inal1kil1d to the final happiness of 
their nature. And for the very saIne reasons, upon I 
supposition of the necessity of a mediator, we are : 
no lTIOre judges, antecedently to revelation, of the I 
whole nature of his office, or the several parts of 
,vhich it consists; of what ,vas fit and requisite to 
be assigned him, in order to accolnplish the ends 
of divine Providence in the appointment. And 
froln hence it follo,vs, that to object against the 
expediency or usefulncss of particular things re- 
vealed to have been done or suffered by him, 
e.. 
cause \ve do not see how they were conducive to 
those ends, is highly absurd. Yet nothing is lTIore 
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common to be met with, than this absurdity. But 
jf it be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not 
judges in the case, it is evident that no objection 
can, with any shado\v of reason, be urged against 
any particular part of Christ's Inediatorial office 
revealed in Scripture, till it can be shewn positively, 
not to be requisite, or conducive, to the ends pro- 
I posed to be accolnplished; or that it is in itself 
unreasonable. 
And there is one objection made against the sa- 
tisfaction of Christ, ,vhich looks to be of this posi- 
tive kind: that the doctrine of his being appointed 
, 
I to suffer for the sins of the \vorld, represents God as 
! being indifferent ,vhether he punished the innocent 
I 
or the guilty. No\v, ffoln the foregoing observa. 
tions, we 111ay see the extrelue slightness of all such 
objections; and (though it is most certain all who 
make them do not see the consequence) that they 
conclude altogether as lTIuch against God's ,vhole 
original constitution of nature, and the \vhole daily 
course of diyine Providence, in the goverUlnent of 
the \vorld, i. e. against the whole schelne of theis111 
and the \\
hole notion of religion, as against Chris. 
tianity. }'or the \vorld is a constitution, or sys- 
tCln, \vhose parts ha\.c a mutual reference to each 
other; and there is a :schelne of things gradualIy 
carrying on, called the course of nature, to the car- 
rying on of \vhich God has appointed us, in va- 
rious \vays, to contribute. And \vhen, in the daily 
course of natural providence, it is appointed that 
innocent people should suffer for the faults of the 
guilty, this is liable to the very same objection as 
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the instance we are now considering. The infi- 
nitely greater importance of that appointment of 
Christianity which is objected against, does not 
hinder but it Inay be, as it plainly is, an appoint- 
ll1ent of the very same kind ,,
ith ,vhat the ,vorld 
affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there were 
any force at all in the objection, it ,vould be strong- 
er, in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against Christianity; because under the former, 
,ve are in Inany cases c0l111nanded, and even neces- 
sitated, 'v hether ,ve ,viII or no, to suffer for the 
fhnlts of others; \r\'hereas the sufferings of Christ 
wete voluntary. The ,yorld's being under the 
righteous government of God, does indeed imply, 
that finally, and upon the ,vhole, everyone shall 
receive according to his personal deserts: and the 
general doctrine of the whole Scripture is, that this 
shall be the cOlnpletion of the divine governU1ent. 
But, during the progress, and, for aught \ve kno\v, 
even in order to the cOlnpletion of this moral scheme, 
vicarious punishlnents may be fit, and absolutely 
necessary. 1\Ien, by their follies, run thelnSelyes 
into extreme distress; into difficulties ,vhich ,vouIù 
be absolute]y fatal to theIn, ,ycre it not for the in- 
terposition and assist1.11Ce of others. God cOln- 
mánds by the la,v of nature, that \ve afforù theln 
this assistance, in 111any cases ,\\1here ,ve cannot do 
it without very great pains, and labour, and suffer- 
ings to oÜrselves. And ,ve see in ,vhat yariety of 
,vays one person's sufferings contribute to the re- 
lief of another; and how, or by "That particulal' 
means, this COll1es to pass, or follo,vs, fconl the con- 
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stitution and la\,",s of nature, "\\'hich COlne under OUl' 
notice; and being f:"lmiliarized to it, Inen are not 
shocked \vith it. So that the reason of their in- 
sisting upon objections of the foregoing kind, 
against the satisfaction of Christ, is, either that they 
do not consider God's settled and uniforlll appoint- 
lnents as his appointlnents at aU, or else they for- 
get that vicarious punishment is a providential ap- 
pointlnent of cyery day's experience: and then, 
fi'oln their being unacquainted ,vith the lTIOre gene- 
ralla\\"s of nature, or divine governlnent over the 
\\
orld, and not seeing ho\v the sufferings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless ùy 
arbitrary and tyrannical ,vi]}, they conclude his 
sufferings could not contribute to it any other 
,yay. And yet, \vhat has been often alleged in jus- 
tification of this doctrine, even froln the apparent 
natural tendency of this 111ethod of our redeulPtion 
-its tendency to vindicate the authority of God's 
la,,'s, and deter his creatures frotn sin; this has 
never yet _been ans,yered, and is, I think, p]ainly 
l1nans\verable: though I anl far froln thinking it 
an account of the \vhole of the case. But \\
ithout 
taking this into consideration, it abundantly ap- 
pears, froin the obseryations above made, that this 
objection is, not an objection against Christianity, 
but against the ,vhole general constitution of na- 
ture. And if it \\Tere to be considered as an objec- 
tion against Christianity, or, considering it as it is, 
an objection against the constitution of nature, it 
anlounts to no Inore in conclusion than this, That 
a divine appqintinent cannot be necessary, or ex- 
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pedient, because the objector does not discern it 
to be so; though he ll1USt o,vn that the nature of 
the case is such, as renders him incapable of judg- 
ing ,yhether it be so or not; or of seeing it to be 
necessary, though it "
ere so. 
It is, indeed, a Inatter of great patience to reason- 
able nlen, to find people arguing in this Inanncr; 
objecting against the credibility of such particular 
things revealed in Scripture, that they do not see 
the necessity or expediency of theine For, though 
it is highly right, and the 11108t pious exercise of 
our understanding, to inquire ,vith due reverence 
into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations; 
yet, ,yhen those reasons are concealed, to argue 
fi'om our ignorance, that such dispensations cannot 
be froIn God, is infinitely absurd. The preslunp- 
tion of this kind of objections Seen18' ahnost lost 
in the folly of theIne Aud the folly of them is yet 
greater, ,vhen they are urged, as usually they are, 
against things in Christianity analogous, or like to 
those natural dispensations of l">rovidence, ,vhich 
are ßlatter of experience. Let reason be kept to ; 
and, if any part of the Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the ,vorld by Christ can be she,vn to 
be real1y contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the 
nalne of God, be given up: but let not such poor 
creatures as ,ve, go on objecting against an infinitp 
schelne, that ,ve do not see the necessity or useful- 
ness of all its parts, and can this reasoning; and, 
\vhich still farther heightens the absurdit}T in the 
present case, parts ,vhich "'"e are not actiycIy con- 
cerned in. l?or, it Inay be ,,,,"orth Inentioning, 
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. Lastly, That not only the reason of the thing, 
but the whole analogy of nature, should teach us, 
not to expect to have the like infoftnation con- 
cerning the divine conduct, as concerning our O\Vll 
duty. God instructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reason, but experience, ,vhich instructs us) 
,vhat good or bad consequences ,vill follo\v from 
our acting in such and such manners; and by this 
he directs us how we are to behave ourselves. 
But, though ,,"e arc sufficiently instructed for the 
conlnlon purposes of life, yet it is but an alnlost 
infinitely small part of natural providence ,vhich 
,ve are at all let into. The case is the saIne \\
ith 
regard to revelation. The doctrine of a l\Iediator 
bet\veen God and man, against ,vhich it is object.. 
ed, that the expediency of SOUle things in it is not 
understood, relates only to \yhat ,vas done on God's 
})art in the appointment, and on the :rvrediator's in 
the execution of it. For \vhat is required of us, in 
consequence of this gracious dispensation, is ano- 
ther subject, in \vhich none can c0l11plain for "rant 
of inforlnation. The constitution of the \yorId, 
and God's natural gOyernnlent o\-er it, is alllllYs- 
tery, as nluch as the Christian dispensation. lTet 
under the first, he has given lnen all things per- 
taining to life; and under the other, all things per- 
taining unto godliness. And, it Inay be added, 
that there is nothing hard to be accounted for in 
any of the COlTIlnOn precepts of Christianity; 
though, if there ,vere, surely a divine cOlllllland is 
abundantly sufficient to lay us under the strongest 
obligations to obedience. But the fhct is, tllat the 
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}.easons of all the Christian precepts are cvident. 
Positive institutions are l11anifestly necessary tu 
keep up and propagate religion amongst Inankind. 
And our duty to Christ, the internal and external 
,\yorship of hiln; this part of the religion of the 
gospel Inanifestly arises out of what he has done 
and suffered, his authority and dOlninion, and th(1 
relation ,vhich he is revealed to stand in to ns. * 
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IT has been thought by some persons, that if the 
evidence of revelation appears doubtful, this itself 
turns into a positive arglunent against it; because 
it cannot be supposed, that, if it ,veTe true, it ,voldd 
be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence. And 
the objection against revelation, from its not be- 
ing universal, is often insisted upon as of great 
\\Teigh t. 
No"., the ,veakness of these opinions may be 
she\vn, by observing the suppositions on "\vhich 
they are founded, '\vhich are really such as these; 
-that it cannot be thought God ,volIld have be.. 
sto'\ved any favour at all upon us, unless in the 
degree 
Thich, "\ve think, he Inight, and ,vhich, \ve 
itnagine, "\vould be most to our particular advan- 
tage; and also, that it cannot be thought he \vould 
besto\v a favour upon any, unless he besto\ved the 
same upon all: suppositions ,vhich we find con- 
tradicted, not by a fe'\v instances in God's natural 
goyernment of the ,vorld, but by the general ana- 
logy of nature together. 
Persons \vho speak of the eyidence of religion as 
doubtfu], and of this supposed doubtfulness as a 
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positive arglunent against it, should be put upon 
considering, what that evidence indeed is, which 
they act upon ,\?ith regard to their telnporal inte- 
rests. For, it is not only extrelnely difficult, but, 
in Inany cases, absolutely inlPossible, to balance 
pleasure and pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so 
as to be able to say, on ,vhich side the overplus is. 
There are the like difficulties and Ï1npossibilities, 
in ll1aking the due allo,vancps for a change of tern.. 
per and taste, for satiety, disgusts, in health; any 
of 
'hich render Inen incapable of enjoying, after 
they have obtained, ,vhat they Inost eagerly desir- 
ed. NlunberJess, too, are the accidents, besides 
that one of l1ntÏ1nely death, ,vhich may even pro- 
bably disappoint the best concerted schelnes; and 
strong objections arc often seen to lie against theIn, 
not to be rClTIovcd or ans\vered, but ,,,hich SeelTI 
overbalanced by reasons on the other side; so as 
that the certain difficulties and dangers of the pur- 
suit are, by everyone, thought justly disregarded, 
upon account of the appearing greater advantages 
in case of success, though there be but little pro- 
bability of it. Lastly, Everyone observes our 
liableness, if we be not upon our guard, to be de- 
ceived by the falsehood of men, and the false ap- 
pearances of things; J.nd this danger must be 
greatly increased, if there be a strong bias within, 
suppose froln indulged passion, to favour the de- 
ceit. Hence arises that great uncertainty and 
doubtfulness of pro04 ,vherein our telnporaJ inte. 
rest really consists; ,vhat are the lTIOst probable 
means of attaining it; and whether those means 
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\vill eyentually be successfuJ. .,A.nd numberless 
instances there are, in the daily course of life, in 
\vhich all men think it reasonable to engage in 
pursuits, though the probability is greatly against 
succeeding; and to Inake such provision for thenl- 
selves, as it is supposable they may have occasion 
for, though the plain ackno\vledged probability is, 
that they never shall. Then those ,yho think the 
objection against revelation, from its light not 
being universal, to be of \\-?cight, should observe, 
that the Author of nature, in numberless instances, 
besto\vs that upon SOine, \vhich he does not uIJon 
others, ,vho seeln equally to stand in need of it. 
Indeed, he appears to besto,v all his gifts, ,vith the 
most prolniscuous variety, among creatures of the 
saIne species: health and strength, capacities of 
J)rudence and of knowledge, Ineans of ÍtTIprove- 
Inent, riches, and all external advantages. And as 
there are not any t\VO lTIen found of exactly like 
shape and features, so, it is probable, there are not 
any t\""O of an exactly like constitution, tenlper, 
and situation, "lith regard to the goods and evils of 
life. Yet, not\vithstanding these uncertainties and 
varieties, God does exercise a natural gO\-ernlnent 
over the ,vorld; and there is such a thing as a pru- 
dent and imprudent institution of life, ,vith regard 
to our health and our affairs, under that his natural 
gOyerlllUent. 
As neither the Je\vish nor Christian revelation 
l1ave been universal, and as they have been afford. 
ed to a greater or less part of the ,vorld, at diffe- 
rent times, so, likewise, at different times, both re.. 
24 
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,relations have had different degrees of evidence. 
The Je\vs who lived during the succession of pro- 
phets, that is, fron1 J.\tloses till after the Capti,.ity, 
had higher evidence of the truth of their religion, 
than those had ,vho lived in the interval bet\veen 
the last mentioned period and the coming of 
Christ. And the first Christians had higher evi- 
dence of the Iniracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity than \",hat we have no\v. They had 
also a strong preSUll1ptive proof of the truth of it, 
perhaps of lnuch greater force, in ,yay of argulnent, 
than 11lany think, of \vhich \ve have \Tery little re- 
nlaining; I mean, the presulnptive proof of its 
truth, from the influence ,vhich it had upon the 
lives of the generality of its professors. And \ve, 
or future ages, lllay possibly have a proof of it, 
,vhich they could not haye, froln the confornlity 
bet,veen the prophetic history, and the state of 
the_ '''"0 rId, and of Christianity. And farther: If 
we ,vere to suppose the evidence, which sonle 
}13ye of religion, to amount to little more than 
seeing that it Inay be true, but that they remain 
in great doubts and uncertainties about both its 
evidence and its nature, and great perplexities 
concerning the rule of life; others to have a full 
conviction of the trùJl of religion, ,vith a distinct 
kno\\Tledge of their duty; and others severally to 
have all the interlnediate degrees of religious light 
and evidence, which lie between these two-If ,ve 
put the case, that for the present it ,vas intended 
revelation should be no lTIOre than a small light, in 
the midst- of a ,vorld greatly overspread, notwith. 
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standing it, ,vith ignorance and darkness; that 
certain glimmerings of this light should extend, 
and be directed, to remote distan ces
 in such a 
I manner as that those ,vho really partook of it 
should not discern froln \\'hence it originaUy 
came; that some, in a nearer situation to it, 
shollld have its light obscured, and, in different 
I ,vays and degrees, intercepted; and that others 
should be placed ,vithin its clearer influence, and 
be lnuch lnore enlivened, cheered, and directed by 
it; but yet, that even to these it should be no more 
I than" a light shining in a dark place:" all this 
would be perfectly uniform and of a piece ,vith the 
conduct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
other blessings. If the fact of the case really '\vere, 
that some have received no light at an from tbe 
Scripture; as many ages and countries in the hea- 
then world: that others, though they have, by 
means of it, bad essential or natural religion en- 
forced upon their consciences, yet have never had 
the genuine Scripture revelation, ,vith its rea] evi- 
dence, proposed to their consideration; and the an- 
cient Persians and modern l\Iahometans may possi- 
bly be instances of people in a situation son1e,vhat 
like to this: that others, though they have had the 
Scripture laid before them as of divine revelation, 
yet have had it ,vith the system and evidence of 
Christianity so interpolated, the system so corrupt- 
ed, the evidence so blended ,vith false miracles, as 
to leave the mind in the utmost doubtfulness and 
uncertainty about the whole; ,,"hich may be the 
state of some thoughtful men in most of tbos.e 
s 
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nations ,vIlo call themselves Christian: and, lastly, 
that others have had Christianity offered to them 
in its genuine sitnplicity, and with its proper evi- 
dence, as persons in countries and churches of civil 
and of Christian liberty; but, however, that even 
these persons are left in great ignorance in many 
respects, and have by no Ineans light afforded them 
enough to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regu- 
late their life, to teach theln their duty, and en- 
courage theln in the careful discharge of it: I say, 
if \ve \vere to suppose this sOlne,vhat of a general 
true account of the degrees of moral and religious 
light and evidence, ,vhich ,vere intended to be af- 
forded mankind, and of what has actually been and 
is their situation, in their moral and religious capa- 
city, there would be nothing in all this ignorance, 
doubtfulness, and uncertainty, in a1] these varieties 
and supposed.disadvantages of S0111e in comparison 
of others, respecting religion, but may be parallel- 
ed by Dlanifest analogies in the natural dispensa- 
tions of Providence at present, and considering 
ourselves merely in our temporal capacity. 
Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or 
'\vhich ,vould seen1 to bear hard upon the moral ad. 
ministration in natufP, if we would really keep in 
mind, that everyone shall be dealt equitably with; 
instead of forgetting this, or explaining it away, 
after it is ackno,vledged in ,vords. All shado,v of 
injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in this I 
various economy of Providence, would be lost, if 
we \vould keep in mind, that every merciful allow- 
ance shall be made, and no lTIOre be required of any 
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lone, than ,vhat might have been equitably expect- 
ed of him, from the circumstances in Vd1ich he "'aC) 
placed; and not what Inight have been expected.- 
had he been placed in other circumstances: i. e. in 
Scripture language, that every lnan shall be " ac- 
cepted according to what he had, not according to 
"'hat he had not." * This, ho,vever, cloth not by 
any means imply, that all persons' condition here 
is equally advantageo,us ",.ith respect to futurity. 
And Providence
s designing to place some in 
greater darkness ,vith respect to religious knuw'- 
ledge, is no- luore a reason ,vhy they should not en- 
deavour to get out of that Ç.arkness, and others to 
bring them out of it, than wby ignorant and slo,v 
people, in Inatters of other kno,vledge, should not 
endeavour to learn, or should not be instructed. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the saIne 
,vise and good principle, whatever it ,vas, ,vhich 
disposed the Author of nature to make different 
kinds anù orders of creatures, disposed hin1 also to 
place creatures of like kinds in different situations; 
and that the same principle ,vhich disposed him to 
Inake creatures of different lnoral capacities, dis- 
posed him also- to place creatures of like moral ca- 
pacities in different religious situations; and even 
the same creatures, in different periods of their 
being. And the account or reason of this, is also 
most probably the account, ,vhy the constitution 
of things is such, as that creatures of moral natures 
or capacities, for a considerable part of that dura.. 
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tion in ,vhich they are living agents, are not at all 
subjects of morality and religion; but grow up to 
be so, and gro\v up to be so more and more, gra- 
dually from childhood to mature age. 
'Vhat, in particular, is the account or reason of 
these things, we must be greatly in the dark, were 
it only that we know so very little even of our own 
case. Our present state may possibly be the con- 
sequence of some\vhat past, which we are wholly 
ignorant of; as it has a reference to somewhat to 
come, of ,vhich we kno,v scarce any more than is 
necessary for practice-. A system or constitution, 
in its notion, Ï1nplies variety; and so complicated 
an one as this world, very great variety. So that 
were revelation universal, yet from men's diffe- 
rent capacities of understanding, fronl the different 
lengths of their lives, their diffe
ent educations and 
other external circumstances, and from their dif- 
ference of temper and bodily constitution; their 
religious situations would be widely different, and 
the disadvantage of some in comparison of others, 
perhaps, altogether as much as at present. And 
the true account, whatever it be, why mankind, 
or such a part of mankind, are placed in this con- 
dition of ignorance, IT ust be supposed also the true 
account of our farther ignorance, in not knowing 
the reasons why, or whence it is, that they are 
placed in this condition. But the following prac- 
tical reflections may deserve the serious considera- 
tion of those persons, who think the circumstances 
of mankind, or their o\vn, in the forementioned 
respects, a ground of complaint. 
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First, The evidence of religion not appearing 
obvious, Inay constitute one particular part of some 
men's trial in the religious sense; as it gives scope 
for a virtuous exercise, or vicious neglect, of their 
understanding, in examining or not examining into 
that evidence. There seems no possible reason to 
be given, ,vhy we may not be in a state of moral 
probation, \vith regard to the exercise of our un. 
derstanding upon the subject of religion, as \ve are 
,vith regard to our behaviour in common affairs. 
The former is as much .a thing within our power 
and choice as the latter. And I suppose it is to be 
laid down for certain, that the same character, the 
same in\vard principle, "rhich, after a Ina.ll is con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, renders him obe. 
dient to the precepts of it, ,vould, \vere he not thus 
.convinced, set him about an examination of .it, 
upon its system and evidence being offered to his 
thoughts; and that in the latter state, his exami- 
nation "rould be ,vith an itnpartiality, seriousness, 
and solicitude, proportionable to ,vhat his obedi- 
ence is in the former. And as inattention, negli- 
gence, ,vant of all serious concern, about a matter 
of such a nature and such importance, \vhen offered 
to men's consideration, is, before a distinct convic. 
tion of its truth, as real immoral depravity and dis- 
soluteness, as neglect of religious practice after 
such conviction; so
 active solicitude about it, and 
fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a mo- 
rally right temper, as is religious practice after. 
Thus, that religion is not intuitively true, but a 
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ll1atter of deduction and inference; that a conyic- 
tion of its truth is not forced upon everyone, but 
left to be, by some, collected ,vith heedful attention 
to prenlises; this as much constitutes religious pro- 
bation, a.s much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, 
for fight and ,vrong behaviour, as any thing what- 
ever does. And their Inanner of treating this sub- 
ject, ,vhen laid before them, she"",'s ,vhat is in their 
heart, and is an exertion of it. 
Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, 
though it is not so much attended to, that it: upon 
consideration of religion, the evidence of it should 
seem to any persons doubtful, in the highest sup- 
posable degree, even this doubtful evidence will, 
however, put them into a general state of proba- 
tion, in the lTIoral and religious sense. For, sup- 
pose a l1)an to be really in doubt, ,vhethel' such a 
person had not done hÍ1n the greatest favour; Of, 
whether his ,vhole temporal interest did not depend 
upon that person; 110 one, ,vho had any sense of 
gratitude and of prudence, could possibly consider 
bitnself in the saIne situation, ,vith regard to such 
person, as if he had 110 such doubt. In truth, it 
is as just to say, that certain
y and doubt are the 
same, as to say, the situations now Inentioned 
,votdd leave a man as entirely at liberty, in point of 
gratitude or prudence, a.s he '\vould be, were he cer- 
tain he .had received 110 favour from such person, 
-Of that he no way depended upon him. And thus, 
though the evidence of religion \vhich is afforded 
to some men, should be little more than that they 
'lre given to see toe system of Christianity, or re- 
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ligion in genera], to be supposable and credible, 
this ought in all reason to beget a serious practical 
apprehension that it may be true. And even this 
,,,ill afford nlatter of exercise, for religious suspense 
and deliberation, for moral resolution and self-go- 
vernment; because the apprehension that religion 
may be true, does as really lay men under obliga- 
tions, as a full conyiction that it is true. It gives 
occasion ancllnotives to cQnsider farther the impor- 
tant subject; to preserve attentively upon their 
minds a general implicit sense that they may be 
under divine nloral governn1ent, an a,,,,ful solicitude 
about religion, ,vhether natural or revealed. Such 
apprehension ought to turn Inen's eyes to every 
degree of ne,v light ,vhich Inay be had, froll1 ,vhat.. 
ever side it comes, and induce theln to refrain, in 
the l11ean time, from aU immoralities, and live in 
the conscientious practice of every COlnmon virtue. 
Especially are they bound to keep at the greatest 
distance from all dissolute profaneness; for this the 
very nature of the case forbids; and to treat ,vith 
highest reverence a Inatter upon ,vhich their own 
,""hole interest and being, and the fate of nature 
depends. This behaviour, and an active endeavour 
to maintain ,vithin themselves this temper, is the 
business, the duty, and the ,visdon1 of those per- 
sons, ,vho cOll1plain of the doubtfulness of religion; 
is ,vhat they are under the most proper obligations 
to: And such behaviour is an exertion of: and has 
a tendency to in1prove in then1, that character, 
which the practice of all the several duties of reli. 
gion, from a full conviction of its truth, is an 
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exertion o
 and has a tendency to itnprove in 
others; others, I say, to whom God has afforded 
such cOl1yiction. Nay, considering the infinite 
Ïtnportance of religion
 revealed as well as natural, 
I think it lnay be said in general, that ,vhoever will 
,veigh the n1atter thoroughly, Inay see there is not 
near so much difference as is commonly imagined, 
between ,vhat ought in reason to be the rule of 
life, to those persons ,vho are fully convinced of its 
truth, and to those who have only a serious doubt- 
ing apprehension that it may be true. Their hopes
 
and fears, and obligations, ,viII be in various de- 
grees; but, as the subject-matter of their hopes 
and fears is the same, so the subject...matter of their 
obligations, \vhat they are bound to do and to re. 
fi'ain fi.oln, is not so very unlike. 
It is to he obseryed farther, that, from a charac- 
ter of understanding, or a -situation of influence in 
the world, some persons have it in their povler to 
do infinitely lllore harm or good, by setting an ex- 
ample of profaneness and avowed disregard to all 
religion, or, on th.e contrary, of a serious, though 
perhaps doubting, apprehension of its truth, and 
of a reverend regard to it under this doubtfulness, 
than they can do by acting well or ill in all the 
common intercourses amongst mankind; and con- 
sequently they are nlost highly accountab]e for a 
behaviour, ,vhich, they may easily foresee, is of 
such itnportance, and in which there is most plainly 
a fight and a wrong; even admitting the evidence 
of religion to be as doubtful as is pretended. 
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The ground of these observations, and that ,vhich 
renders them just and true, is, that doubting ne- 
cessarily iInplies some degree of evidence for that 
of \vhich \ve doubt. For no person would be in 
doubt concerning the truth of a number of facts so 
and so circumstanced, which should accidentally 
come into his thoughts, and of ,vhich he had no 
evidence at all. And though in the case of an even 
chance, and ,vhere consequently ,ve ,vere in doubt, 
we should
 in COlnmon language say, that ,ve had 
no evidence at all for either side; yet that situation 
of things which renders it an even chance and no 
more, that such an event ,vill happen, renders this 

ase equivalent to all others, ,vhere there is such 
evidence on both sides of a question, * as leay"es the 
mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed, in 
all these cases, there is no more evidence on the 
one side than on the other; but thefe is (\vhat is 
equivalent to) much Inore for either, than for the 
truth of a number of facts ,vhich COlne into one's 
thoughts at random. And thus, in all these cases, 
doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees 
of evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and cer- 
tainty higher still. Anyone, ,vho will a little at- 
tend to the nature of evidence, ,vill easily CaJ.TY this 
observation on, and see, that between no evidence 
at an, and that degree of it ,vhich affords ground 
of doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as 
there are between that degree "\vhich is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And, though ,ve have 
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not faculties to distinguish these degrees of evi- 
dence \vith any sort of exactness, yet, in propor- 
tion as they are discerned, they ought to influence 
our practice. For it is as real an imperfection in 
the n10ral character, not to be influenced in prac- 
tice by a lo,ver degree of evidence when discerned, 
as it is in the understanding, not to discern it. 
And as, in all subjects ,vhich men consider, they 
discern the lower as well as higher degrees of evi- 
dence, proportionably to their capacity of under- 
standing; so, in practical subjects, they are influ- 
enced in practice by the lo,ver as ,veIl as higher 
degrees of it, proportionably to their fairness and 
honest)r. And as, in proportion to defects in the 
understanding, men are unapt to see IO'3 T er degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence 
,vhen it is not glaring, and are easily Ünposed upon 
in such cases; so, in proportion to the corruption 
of the heart, they seem capable of satisfying them- 
selves ,vith having no regard in practice to evidence 
acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. Frolll 
these things it must follo,v, that doubting concern- 
ing religion inlplies such a degree of evidence for 
it, as, joined with the consideration of its inlpor- 
tance, unquestionably l"1Ys men under the obliga- 
tions before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to 
it in all their behaviour. 
Thirdly, The difficulties in \vhich the evidence 
of religion is involved, ,vhich some cOlnplain of: is 
no lTIOre a just ground of complaint, than the ex- 
ternal circumstances of temptation, which others 
are placed in; or than difficulties in the practice 
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of it, after a fuJI conviction of its truth. Temp- 
tations render our state a more improving state of 
discipline * than it ,vonId be other\vise; as they 
give occasion for a more attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, which confirms and strengthens 
it more than an easier or less attentive exercise of 
it could. Now, speculative difficulties are, in this 
respect, of the very same nature with these external 
tell1ptations. For the evidence of religion not ap- 
pearing obvious, is, to some persons, a temptation 
to reject it, ,vithout any consideration at all; and 
therefore requires such an attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, seriously to consider that evi- 
dence, as there ,vould be no occasion for, but for 
such temptation. And the supposed doubtfulness 
of its evidence, after it has been in some sort con- 
sidered, affords opport.unity to an unfair mind, of 
eXplaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself; 
that evidence which it might see; and also for 
men's encouraging themselves in vice, from hopes 
of impunity, though they do clearly see thus much 
at least, that these hopes are uncertain: in like 
manner as the comnlon tell1ptation to many in- 
stances of folly, \vhich end in temporal infamy and 
ruin, is the ground for hope of not being detected, 
and of escaping \vith iInpunity; i. e. the doubtful- 
ness of the proof beforehand, that such foolish be- 
haviour ,vill thus end in infalny and ruin. On the 
contrary, supposed doubtfulness in the evidence of 
religion calls for a more careful and attentive ex- 
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ercise of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding 
themselves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, though doubtful; and in practising con- 
scientiously all virtue, though under some uncer- 
t.ainty, whether the governlnent in the universe may 
not possibly be such, as that vice may escape ,vith 
ilnpunity. _A.nd, in general, temptation, nleaning 
by this ,vord the lesser allurements to ,vrong, and 
difficulties in the discharge of our duty, as ,veIl as 
the greater ones; telnptation, I say, as such, and of 
every kind and degree, as it calls forth some vir- 
tuous effo-rts, additional to ,vhat ,vould other\vise 
l1ave been ,vanting, cannot hut be an .additional 
discipline and itnprovement of virtue, as ,veIl as 
probation of it, in the other senses of that ,vord. * 
So that the very s
me account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a 
manner, as to require, in some, an attentive, soli. 
citous, perhaps painful, exercise of their under. 
standing about it; as \vhy others should be placed 
in such circumstances, as that the practice of its 
COlnlnOl1 duties, after a full conviction of the truth 
of it, ShOlÙd require attention, solicitude, and pains: 
or, "Thy appearing doubtfulness should be perlnitted 
to afford matter of telnptation to some; as ,vhy ex- 
ternal difficulties and allurelnents should be per- 
Initted to afford Inatter of telnptation to others. The 
saIne account also is to be given, why some should 
be exercised with temptations of both these kinds, 
as why others should be exercised with the latter 
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in such very high degrees, as some l1ave been, par. 
ticularly as the primitive Christians \vere. 
Nor does there appear any absurdity in suppos. 
ing, that the speculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved, may make even the 
principal part of some persons' trial. For, as the 
chief temptations of the generality of the world, 
are, the ordinary motives to injustice or unrestrain. 
ed pleasure; or to live in the neglect of religion 
from that frame of mind, which renders many per. 
sons almost without feeling as to any thing distant, 
or which is not the object of their senses; so there 
are other persons without this shaUowness of tem- 
per, persons of a deeper sense as. to what is invisi.. 
ble and future, who not only see, but have a gene.. 
ral practical feeling, that what is to come will be 
present, and that things are not less real for their 
not being the objects of sense; and who, from 
their natural constitution of body and of ten1per, 
and from their external condition, may have small 
temptations to behave iII, small difficulty in be. 
having well, in the common course of life. Now, 
when these latter persons have a distinct, full con- 
viction of the truth of religion, without any pos- 
sible doubts or difficulties, the practice. of it is to 
them unavoidable, unless they will do a constant 
violence to their own minds; and religion is scarce 
any more a discipline to them, than it is to crea- 
tures in a state of perfection. Yet these persons 
may possibly stand in need of moral discipline and 
exercise in a higher degree than they would have 
by such an easy practice of religion. Or it may 
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be requisite, for reasons unkno,vn to us, that they 
should give SOine further Inanifestation '* what is 
their moral character, to the creation of God, than 
such a practice of it would be. Thus, in the great 
variety of religious situations in which men are 
placed, ,vhat constitutes, what chiefly and pecu- 
liarly constitutes the probation, in all senses, of 
some persons, Inay be the difficulties in ,vhich the 
evidence of religion is involved; and their princi. 
pal and distinguished trial may be, how they will 
behave under and ,vith respect to these difficulties. 
Circumstances in men's situation in tl1eir temporal 
capacity, analogous in good measure to this, re- 
specting religion, are to be observed. We find, 
some persons are placed in such a situation in the 
,vorld, as that their chief difficulty, ,vith regard to 
conduct, is not the doing ,vhat is prudent ,vhen it 
is known; for this, in numberless cases, is as easy 
as the contrary: but to some, the principal exer. 
cise is, recollection, and being upon their guard 
against deceits, the deceits, suppose, of those about 
them; against false appearances of reason and pru- 
dence. To persons in some situations, the princi- 
pal exercise, with respect to conduct, is attention, 
in order to inform themselves what is proper, "That 
is really the reasonable and prudent part to act. 
But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, 
that men's dissatisfaction ,vith the evidence of re. 
ligion is not owing to their neglects, or prejudices; 
it must be added, on the other hand, in all com- 
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mon reason, and as what the truth of the case 
plainly requires should be added, that such dissa- 
tisfaction possibly may be owing to those, possibly 
may be men's own fault. For, 
, If there are any persons, who never set thelll- 
selves heartily, and in earnest, to be informed in 
religion; if there are any, who secretly wish it may 
not prove true, and are less attentive to evidence 
than to difficulties, and more to objections than to 
,vhat is said in answer to them; these persons will 
scarce be thought in a likely ,vay of seeing the evi- 
dence of religion, though it were most certainly 
true, and capable of being ever so fully proved. 
If any accustom themselves to consider this subject 
usually in the way of mirth and sport; if they at- 
tend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
manners of expression, instead of the real things 
intended by them, (for signs often can be no more 
than inadequately expressive of the things signifi- 
ed); or if they substitute hUlnan errors in the room 
of divine truth; why may not all, or any of these 
things, hinder SOlne men from seeing that evidence 
which real1y is seen by others; as a like turn of 
mind, with respect to matters of common specula- 
tion and practice, does, we find by experience, hin
 
del' them from attaining tha
 kno\\Tledge and fight 
understanding, in matters of COfilffion speculation 
and practice, which more fair and attentive minds 
attain to? And the effect will be the same, whether 
their neglect of seriously considering the evidence 
of religion, and their indirect behaviour with regard 
13 
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to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from the 
grosser vices; or whether it be o\ving to this, that 
forms, and figurative manners of expression, as well 
as errors, administer occasions of ridicule, whe
 
the things intended, and the truth itself: ,vould not, 
Men Inay indulge a ludicrous turn so far, as to lose 
all sense of conduct and prudence in ,vorldly af- 
fairs, and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty 
of reason. And in general, levity, carelessness, pas- 
sion, and prejudice, do hinder us from being'right- 
ly informed, ,vith l
espect to COmlTIOn things; and 
they may, in like manner, and perhaps in some 
farther providential manner, with respect to moral 
and religious subjects; may hinder evidence from 
being laid before us, and from being seen when it 
is. The Scripture* does declare, " that everyone 
shall not understand." And it makes no difference 
by what providential conduct this comes to pass; 
whether the evidence of Christianity ,vas, original- 
ly and ,vith design, put and left so, as that those 
,vho are desirous of evading moral obligations, 
should not see it, and that honest-minded persons 


· Dan. xii. 10. See also Isa. xxix. 13, 14. l\Iatt. vi. 23. and 
xi. 25. and xiii. 11, 12. John iii. 19. John v.44". 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
and 2 Cor. iv.4. 2 Tim. iii. 13.; and that affectionate, :u well 
as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated, "He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear." Grotius saw so strongly 
the thing intended in these and other passages of Scripture of the 
like sense, as to say, that the proof given us of Christianity was 
less than it might have been, for this very purpose: Ut ita st'J"mo 
Evangelii tanquan
 lapis esset L!Jdius ad quem ingenia ,fìanahilin. 
e."Cplorarentur. De V ere R. C. L. 2. towards the end. 
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should; or whether it comes to pass by any other 
means. 
Farther: The general proof of natural reljgion 
and of Christianity, does, I think, lie ]evel to com- 
mon men; even those, the greatest part of ,vhose 
titne, froln childhood to old age, is taken up ,vith 
providing, for then1selves and their :f:'unilies, the 
common conveniences, perhaps necessaries of life; 
those, I lnean, of this l'ank, "\\Tho ever think at all 
of asking after pro04 or attending to it. COlTIlnOn 
Inen, \vere they as lunch in earnest about religion 
as about their telnporal affairs, are capable of being 
conyinced upon real evidence, that there is a God 
\,Tho governs the \vorld; and they feel thell1selves 
to be of a moral nature, and accountable creatures. 
And as Christianity entirely falls in ,vith this their 
natural sense of things; so they are capable, not 
only of being persuaded, but of being Inade to see, 
that there is evidence of Iniracles \\Tought in at- 
testation of it, and many appearing cOlnpletions of 
prophecy. But though this proof is real and con- 
clusive, yet it is liable to objections, and lnay be 
run up into difficulties; ,vhich, ho\vever, persons 
,vho are capable) not only of talking of: but of 
really seeing, are capable also of seeing through; 
i. e. not of clearing up and ans,vering then1, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such kno\vledge 
,ve are not capable ,vith respect to anyone thing 
in nature; but capable of seeing that the proof is 
not lost in these difficulties, or destroyed by these 
objections. But then a thorough examination into 
T 
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l"eligion, with regard to these objections, which 
cannot be the business of every nIan, is a Inattcr 
of pretty large compass, and from the nature of 
it, requires SOlne kno,vledge, as well as time and 
attention, to see ho\v the evidence COlnes out, 
11pon balancing one thing ,vith another, and ""hat, 
Ilpon the ,vhole, is the all10unt of it. Now, if per- 
sons ,vho have picked up these objections from 
others, and take for granted they are of ,,"eight, 
upon the ,,"ord of those fi'OlTI whom they received 
them, or, by often retailing of theIn, come to see, 
or fancy they see, theln to be of weight, \vill not 
prepare themselves for such an cxalnination, ,vith 
a competent degree of knowledge; or \vill not give 
that tinIe and attention to the subject, whicll, 
frolll the nature of it, is necessary for attaining 
such inforlnation: in this case, they lllust relnain 
in doubtfulness, ignorance, or error; in the sanle 
way as they must, ,vith regard to coronIon 
ciences, 
and matters of COlnnlon life, if they neglect the 
llecessary Il1eans of being informed in theIne 
But still, perhaps, it ,viII be objected, that if a 
prince or COlnmon Inaster ,vere to send directions 
to a servant, he \vould take care, that they should 
always bear the certain marks \vho they came from, 
and that their sense 
hould be al,vays plain; so as 
that there should be no possible doubt, if be could 
help it, concerning the authority. or n1eaning of 
them. No\v, the proper ans\ver to all this kind of 
objections is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is 
even certain we cannot argue thus with respect to 
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him who is the governor of the world; and par- 
I ticularly, that he does not afford us such il1forlna- 
tion, "\\?ith respect to our temporal affairs and inte. 
rests, as experience abundantly shews. Ho,vever, 
there is a full answer to this objection, frolll the 
very nature of religion. For, the reason ,vhy a 
prince would give his directions in this plain man- 
ner, is, that he absolutely desires such an external 
action should be done, ,vithout concerning hinlself 
"\\'ith the motive or principle upon \vhich it is done: 
i. c. he regards only the external event, or the 
thing's being done, and not at all, properly speak- 
ing, the doing of it, or the action. "\\'nereas the 
r ,vhole of morality and religion consisting merely in 
action itself: there is no sort of paraIleI bet\veen 
the cases. But if the prince be supposed to regard 
only the action; i. e. only to desire to exercise, or 
in any sense prove, the understanding or loyalty 
of a servant, he would not aI\vays give his orders 
in such a plain Inanner. It 111ay be proper to add, 
that the ,viII of God, respecting lllorality and reli. 
gion, may be considered, either as absolute, or as 
only conditional. If it be absolute, it can only be 
thus, that we should act virtuously in such given 
cÍrcun1stances; not that we should be brougllt to 
act so, by his changing of our circulllstances. And 
if God's will be thus absolute, then it is in our 
po\ver, in the highest and strictest sense, to do or 
to contradict his win; ,vhich is a Inost ,veighty 
consideration. Or his willinay be considered onI y 
as conditional,-that if \'1e act so and so, ,ve shall 
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be re\varded; if other"\\1ise, punished: of ,vhich 
conditional ,viII of the Author of nature, the ,vhole 
constitution of it affords most certain instances. 
Upon the .,vhole: That we are in a state of reli- 
gion necessarily inlp]ies, that ,ve are in a state of 
probation: And the credibility of our being at all 
in such a state being adlnitted, there seeins no pe- 
culiar difficulty in supposing our probation to be, 
just as it is, in those respects ,vhich are above ob- 
jected against. There seeins no pretence froln tILe 

"eason of the tiling, to say, that the trial cannot 
equitably be any thing, but ,,,,,hether persons ,viII 
act suitably to certain inforlnation, or such as ad. 
mits no rOOln for doubt; so as that there can be 
no danger of miscarriage, but either frotn their not 
attending to what they certainly kno,,,, or fronl oyer- 
bearing passion hurrying theln on to act contrary 
to it. For, since ignorance and doubt afford scope 
for probation in all senses, as really as intuitive 
conviction or certainty; and since the two forlner 
are to be put to the same account as difficulties in 
practice; men's moral probation Inay also be, '\The- 
ther they win take due cal'e to infornl theillselves 
by Ï1npartial consideration, and after\vards ,vhether 
they "Till act as the case requires, upon the evidence 
"\vhich they have, ho\vever doubtful. And this, ,re 
find by ea:perience, is frequent1y our probation, * 
in our telnporal capacity. For the information 
"Thich ,ve ,vant, ,vith regard to our worldly interests, 
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, is by no means al\vays given us of course, without 
I any care of our o,vn. And ,ve arc greatly liable to 
I self-deceit froln inward secret prej udices, and also 
to the deceits of others. So that to be able to judge 
,,"hat is the prudent part, often requires luuch and 
difficult consideration. '-rhen, after ,ve have judged 
the very best we can, the evidence upon ,vhich ""
e 
must act, if \ve \villlive and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the consti,. 
I tution and course of the ,vorld in fact is such, as 
that ,vant of Ì1npartial consideration 'v hat we ha\Tc 
to do, and venturing upon extrayagant courses, be- 
cause it is doubtful ,vhat ,viII be the consequence, 
are often naturally, i. e. providentially, altogether 
as fittal, as lnisconduct occasioned by heedless in- 
attention to what ,ve certainly kno\\", or disregard- 
ing it. from oyerbearil1g passion. 
Several of the observations here made may yvell 
seelll strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
Inell. But if the persons for ,vhose sake they are 
n1ade, think so; persons "rho object as above, and 
thro,v off all regard to religion under pretence of 
,vant of evidence; I desire them to consider again 
,vhether their thinJ
ing so, be owing to any thing 
unintelligible in these observations, or to their own 
not having such a sense of religion and serious so- 
licitude about it, as even their state of scepticisln 
does in all reason require? It ought to be forced 
upon the reflection of these persons, that our na.. 
ture and condition necessarily require us, in the 
daily course of life, to act upon evidence lunch. 
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lower than ,vhat is cOlnmon]y called probable; to 
guard, not only against ,vhat we fully believe ,viII, 
but also against what ,ve think it supposable may, 
happen; and to engage in pursuits ,vhen the pro- 
bability is greatly against success, if it be credible 
that possibly we may succeed in theIne 
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THE presumptions against revelation, and objec- 
tions against the general scheme of Christianity, 
and particular things relating to it, being relnOy- 
cd, there rel11ains to be considered, ,vhat positive 
evidence we have for the truth of it: chiefly in 
order to see, \vhat the analogy of nature suggests 
\vith regard to that e,Tidence, and the objections 
against it; or to see ,vhat is, and is allowed to be, 
the plain natural rule of judglnent and of action, 
in our teluporal concerns, in cases where ,ve have 
the saIne kind of evidence, and the saIne kind of 
objections against it, that ,ve have in the case be- 
fore us. 
Now, in the evidence of Christianity, there seem 
to be several things of great ,veight, not reducible 
to the head, either of nliracles, or the cOlnpletion 
of prophecy, in the COffilnon acceptation of the 
,vords. But these two are its direct and funda- 
111ental proofs; and those ot.her things, ho\vever 
considerable they are, yet ought never to be urg- 
ed apart from its direct proofs, but always to be 
joined ,vith thenl. Thus the evidence of Chris- 
tianity ,viII be a long series of things, reaching, as 
it seems, frolll the beginning of the world to the 
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present time, of great variety and compass, taking 
in both the direct, and also the collateral proofs, 
and luaking up, all of thcln together, one argu- 
luent; the conviction arising fro111 ,vhich kind of 
proof Inay be cOlnpared to what they call tlte rif- 
flet in architecture or other ,vorks of art; a result 
fi.Olll a great number of things so and so disposed, 
and taken into one vie\v. I shall therefore, first, 
make S0111e observations relating to Iniracles, and 
the appearing cOlnpletions of prophecy; and COll- 
sider ,vhat analogy suggests, in ans"'"er to the 
objections brought against this evidence. And, 
secondly, I shall endeavour to giye SOUle account 
of the general argument no\v mentioned, consist- 
ing both of the direct. and collateral evidence, 
considered as Inaking up one argulnent: this be- 
ing the kind of proof: upon \vhich ,ve detern1inc 
lnost questions of difficulty concerning COlTIlllOn 
facts, alleged to have happened, or seeming like- 
ly to happen; especially questions relating to COI1- 
(.luct. 
First, I shall Inake SOlne obser,-ations upon the 
direct proof of Christianity froln miracles and pro-' 
}1hecy, and upon the objections alleged against it. 
I. Now t the follo,ving observations, relating to 
the historical eviden
e of miracles '''rought in 
attestation of Christianity, appear to be of great 
weight. 
1. The Old Testanlent afl:òrd<; us the sanle histo- 
rical evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the 
p
.ophets, as of the COlUlllon cÎyill1Ìstory of Moses 
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and the kings of Israel; or, as of the affairs of 
the Je,vish nation. And the Gospels and the 
Acts afford us the saIne historical evidence of the 
lniracles of Christ and the Apostles, as of the 
conllnon Inatters related in theine This, indeed, 
could not have been affirnlcd by any reasonable 
111an, if the authors of these books, like Inany other 
historians, had appeared to 111ake an entertaining 
manner of ,vriting their aim; though they had in- 
ter
persed miracles in their ,yorks, at proper dis- 
tances, and upon proper occasions. These Inight 
have anÏtnated a dull relation, alnused the readcr
 
and engaged his attention. And the saIne account 
,vould naturally have been given of them, as of the 
speeches and descriptions of such authors; the saIne 
account, iu a manner, as is to be given, ,vhy the 
poets make use of \vonders and prodigies. But the 
facts," both miraculous and natural, in Scripture, 
arc related in plain unadorned narrati\'es ; and both 
of them appear, in all respects, to staad upon the 
S
llne foot of historical evidence. Farther: SOine 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of lnira- 
cles fuHy sufficient to prove the truth of Christia- 
nity, are quoted as genuine, froll1 the age in '\\yhich 
they are said to be ,vritten, do\vn to the present; 
and no other parts of them, material in the present 
question, are olnitted to be quoted in such Inanncr, 
as to afford any sort of proof of their not being 
genuine. And, as COlnn10n history, ,vhen called in 
<1 ùestion in any instance, lllay often be greatly 
confirmed by conten1porary or subsequent events 
1nore kno,vn and acknowledged; ïnd as the COlD. 
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mon Scripture history, like many others, is thus 
confirmed; so like\vise is the Iniraculous history of 
it, not only in particular instances, but in general. 
For, the establishnlent of the Jewish and Christian 
religions, which ,vere events contelnporary with the 
miracles related to be '''rought in attestation of 
both, or subsequent to them, these events are just 
,vhat \ve should have expected, upon supposition 
such miracles ,vere really ,vrought to attest the 
truth of those religions. These miracles are a sa- 
tisfactory account of those events; of \vhich no 
other satisfactory account can be given, nor any 
account at all, but what is imaginary merely and in- 
vented. It is to be added, that the most obvious, 
the 1110st easy and direct account of this history, 
how it caIne to be written and to be received in the 
,vorld, as a true history, is, that it really is so ; 
nor can any other account of it be easy and direct. 
No\v, though an account, not at all obvious, but 
very far-fetched anù indirect, luay indeed be, and 
often is, the true account of a matter; yet, it can- 
not be adlnitted on the authority of its being as- 
serted. IVlere guess, supposition, and possibility, 
,vhen opposeù to historical evidence, prove no- 
thing, but that historical evidence is not demon- 
strative. 
Now, the just consequence from all this, I think, 
is, that the Scripture history, in general, is to be 
admitted as an authentic genuine history, till some- 
what positive be alleged sufficient to invalidate it. 
But no man will deny the consequence to be, that it 
cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of no authority, 
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till it can be proved to be of none; even though 
the evidence now mentioned for its authority ,verc 
doubtful. rrhis evidence may be confronted by 
historical evidence on the other side, if there be 
any; or general incredibility in the things related, 
or inconsistence in the general turn of the history, 
"Tould pro,.e it to be of no authority. But since, 
upon the face of the 111atter, upon a first and gene- 
ral view, the appearance is, that it is an authentic 
history, it cannot be determined to be fictitious 
without SOlne proof that it is so. And the follo,v- 
iog observations, in support of these and coincident 
with them, ,viII greatly confirn1 the historical e,-i- 
dence for the truth of Christianity. 
2. The Epistles of St Paul, from the nature of 
epistolary \\Titing, and 1110reover, frOlTI several of 
them being written, not to particular persons, but 
to churches, carry in theln evidences of their be- 
ing genuine, beyond \vhat can be, in mere histo- 
rical narrative, left to the ,,-orld at large. Thi
 
evidence, joined ,,-jth that ,vhich they have in C0111- 
1110n ,vith the rest of the New Testalnent, seeins not 
to leave so much as any particular pretence for de- 
nying their genuineness, considered as an ordinary 
n1atter of fact, or of criticism: I say, partieula1 1 
pretence for denying
 it; because any single ['lct, 
of such a kind and such antiquit.y, nlay have g-elle- 
1'1al doubts raised concerning it, frol11 the very 
nature of luunan affairs and human testÌ1noll'-. 
01 
There is also to be lllcntioncd, a d.istinct and par- 
ticular evidence of the genuineness of the epistle 
chiefly referred to here, the first to the Corinthians; 
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irOnI the manner in ,vhich it is quoted by Clenzens 
R01JZanllS, in an epistle of his own to that church." 
No\v, these epistles afford a proof of Christianity, 
detached from all others, 'v hich is, I think, a thing 
of ,veight; and also a proof of a nature and kind 
peculiar to itself: For, 
In thenl the author declares, that he received the 
gospel in general, and the institution of the com- 
munion in particular, not from the rest of the apos- 
tles, or jointly together \vith them, but alone froln 
Christ hitnself; \VhOln he declares, Jike\vise, con- 
forlnably to the history in the Acts, that he sa,v 
after his ascension. t So that the testimony of St 
Paul is to be considered, as detached frolD that of 
the rest of the apostles. 
And he declares fitrther, that he \\Tas endued ,vith 
a po\ver of \vorkil1g Iniracles, as what vvas publicly 
kno\vn to those very people; speaks of frequent and 
great variety of llliraculous gifts, as then subsisting 
in those very churches to ,vhich he ,vas writing; 
vlhich he ,,-as reproving for seyeral irregularities; 
and ,vhere he had personal opposers: He mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, 
and \vithout effort; by way of reproof to those ,vho 
had them, for their indecent use of them; and b
y 
\vay of depreciating theIn, ,in cOlnparison of lnoral 
virtues. In short, he speaks to these churches of 
these Iniraculous po,vers, in the Inanner anyone 
would speak to another of a thing, which ,vas as 
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fiuniliar, and as lTIuch kno\vn in COffil11on to thenl 
both, as any thing in the ,,,orid. '*' And this, as 
bath been observed by several persons, is surely a 
very considerable thing. 
S. It is an ackno,vledged historical fact, that 
Christianity offered itself to the ,vorld, and de- 
Inanded to be received, upon the allegation, i. c. 
as unbe1ievers \vouid Rpeak, upon the pretence of 
Iniracles, publicly \vrought to attest the truth of 
it, in such an age; and that it was actually receiv- 
ed by great nUlnbers in that very age, and upon 
the professed belief of the reality of these miracles. 
And Christianity, including the dispensation of the 
Old Testaulent, seelns distinguished by this fronl 
all other religions. I Inean, that this does not ap- 
pear to be the case with regard to any other: For 
surely it win not be supposed to lie upon any per.. 
son, to prove, by positive historical evidence, that 
it \vas not. It does in no sort appear that 
Iaho- 
lTIetanisln \vas first received in the \vorld upon the 
foot of supposed 111iracles, t i. e. public ones; for, 
as revelation is itself lniraculous, all pretence to it 
l11USt necessarily Ï1nply SOlne pretence of nliracles. 
And it is a kno\yn fact, that it ,vas in11nediately, 
at the very first, propagated by other n1eans. And 
as particular institutions, ,vhethel:" in paganisln or 
popery, said to be COnfirlTIed by miracles after 
those institutions had obtained, are not to the pur- 
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pose; so, \vere there "That luight be called histori. 
cal proof; that any of theln were introduced by a 
supposed divine command, believed to be attested 
by miracles, these ,voldd not be in any wise pa- 
rallel. For single things of this sort are easy to be 
, accounted for, after parties are forIlled, and ha\'e 
po\ver in their hands; and the leaders of them are 
in veneration with the multitude; and political in. 
terests are blended ,yith religious claÏ1ns, and reli.. 
gious distinctions. But before any thing of this 
kind, for a fe\v persons, and those of the lowest rank, 
all at once, to bring o\.er such great numbers to a 
new religion, and get it to be received upon the 
particular evidence of llliracles; this is quite ano- 
ther thing. And I think it ,,,ill be allo\ved by 
any fair adversary, that th
 fact no\v lllentioned, 
taking in all the circuillstances of it, is peculiar to 
the Christian religion. Ho\vever, the fact itself 
i
 allo\ved, that Christianity obtained, i. e. ,vas 
professed to be received in the \vorld, upon the 
belief of 111iracles, immediately in the age in ,vhich 
it is said those 111iracles \vere \vrought: or that this 
is what its first converts ,vould have alleged, as the 
reason for their embracing it. No\v, certainly it 
is not to be supposed, that such numbers of 1l1en, 
in the Inost distant parts of the "\vorld, should for- 
sake the religion of their country, in \vhich they 
bad been educated; separate themselves froln their 
friends, particularly in their festival ShO"\"\'"8 and 
solemnities, to \\lhich the COlllll10n people are so 
greatly addicted, and which were of a nature to 
engage them much 1110re than any thing of that 
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sort amongst us; and embrace a religion, ,vhich 
could not but expose them to many inconvenien. 
ces, and indeed must have been a giving up the 
world in a great degree, even froln the very first, 
and before the empire engaged in forD1' against 
them: it cannot be supposed, that such nUlllbers 
should make so great, and, to say the least, so in.. 
convenient a change in their \vhole institution of 
]ife, unless they \vere reaIly convinced of the truth 
of those miracles, upon the kno\vledge or belief of 
\vhich they professed to Blake it. And it ,vill, I 
suppose, readily be ackno\vledged, that the gene.. 
rality of the first converts to Christianity must 
have believed thelll; that as, by becolning Chris- 
tians, they declared to the \vorld they \\'"ere satis- 
fied of the truth of those 111Îracles, so this declara. 
tion ,vas to be credited. And this their testÏ1nony 
is the same kind of evidence for those miracles, as 
if they had put it in ,vriting, and these writings 
had COIne do\vn to us. And it is real evidence, be- 
cause it is of facts, ,vhich they had capacity and 
full opportunity to infornl themselves of: It is also 
distinct fi.Olll the direct or express historical evi- 
dence, though it is of the saIne kind; and it \,,"ou]d 
be allowed to be distinct in all cases. I"or, ,vere a 
fact expressly related by one or more ancient his- 
torians, and disputed in after ages; that this fact 
is ackno\\"ledged to have been believed, by great 
nUlnbers of the age in ,vhich the historian says it 
"\\-'"as done, "'"ûuld be al1o\ved an additional proof of 
such fact, quite distinct froin the express testimony 
of the historian. The credulity of Inal1kind is ac- 
24 
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kno\vledged, and the suspicions of lTIankind ought 
to be ackno,vledged too; and their backwardness 
cyen to believe, and greater still to practise, ,vhat 
makes against their interest. And it n1ust parti- 
cularly be ren1elubered, that education, and preju- 
dice, and authority, ,vere against Christianity, in 
the age I am spe
king of: So that th
 immediate 
conversion of such numbers, is a real presuluptioll 
of sOll1e,vhat more than human in this Inatter: I 
say presumption, for it is not alleged as a proof; 
alone and by itself. Nor need anyone of the 
things tnentioned in this Chapter be considered as 

 proof by itself; and yet all of thelu together Inay 
be one of the strongest. 
Upon the ,vhole: As there is large historical evi- 
dence, both direct and circumstantia], of Iniracles 
\vrought in attestation of Christianity, collected by 
those ,vho have \\7rit upon the subject; it lies upon 
unbelievers to she\v, ,vhy this evidpl1ce is not to 
be credited. This \vay of speaking is, I think, 
just, and \",hat persons \\7ho ,vrite in defence of rc- 
ligion naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of such 
unspeakable Î111portance, the proper question is, 
not 'VhOlTI it lies upon, according to the rules of 
argulnent, to Inaintain or confute objections; but, 
,vhether there really are1.any, against this evidence, 
sufficient, in reason, to destroy the credit of it ? 
Ho,vever, unbelievers seen1 to take upon thenl the 
part of she,ving that there are. 
They allege, that nUlnberless enthusiastic peo- 
ple, in different ages and cotintries, expose theln- 
"'elves to' the same difficulties ,vhich the primitive 
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Christians did; and are ready to give up their 
lives, for the' most idle follies imaginable. But it 
is not very clear, to ,vhat purpose this objection is 
brought. For everyone, surely, in every case, 
must distinguish between opinions and facts. And 
though testÎ1nol1Y is no proof of enthusiastic opi- 
nions, or of any opinions at all; yet, it is allo,ved, 
in all other cases, to be a proof of facts. And a 
person's laying do\yn his life in attestation of facts 
or of opinions, is the strongest proof of his believ- 
ing theln. And if the apostles and their contem- 
poraries did believe the facts, in attestation of 
,vhich they exposed themselves to sufferings and 
death, this their belie
 or rather kno,vledge, must 
be a proof of those facts; for they were such as 
came under the observation of their senses,- And 
though it is not of equal ,veight, Jet it is of ,veight, 
that the martyrs of the next age
 not\vithstanding 
they ,vere not eye-\vitnesses of those facts, as were 
the apostles and their contemporaries, bad, ho\v- 
ever, full opportunity to inform thelnselves, whe- 
ther they were true or not, and give equal proof of 
their believing them to be true. 
But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly ,veakens the 
evidence of testimony even for facts, in Inatters 
relating to religion; some seelll to think, it totally 
and absolutely destroys the evidence of testÎ1nony 
upon this subject. And, indeed, the po\vers of 
enthusiasm, and of diseases, too, ,vhich operate in 
a like Inanner, are very \yon, ùerfu} in particular 
instances. But if great numbers of men, not ap- 
pearing in any peculiar degree ,veak, nor under 
u 
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any peculiar suspicion of negligence, affirm that 
they saw and heard such things plainly with th,eir 
eyes and their ears, and are admitted to be in ear- 
nest; such testimony is evidence of the strongest 
}{ind we can have, for any matter of fact. Yet, 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by 
incredibility in the things thus attested, or by con- 
trary testilTIOny. And in an instance ,vhere one 
thought it was so overcome, it might be just to 
consider, ho,v far such evidence could be account- 
ed for by enthusiaslll; for it seems as if no other 
imaginable account were to be given of it. But 
till such incredibility be she\vn, or contrary testi- 
mony produced, it cannot surely be expected, that 
so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an ac- 
count of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm 
must be; an account so strange, that the genera- 
lity of Inankind can scarce be made to understand 
\vhat is llleant by it; it cannot, I say, be expect- 
ed, that such account will be adillitted of such evi- 
dence, when there is this direct, easy, and obvious 
account of it, that people real1y saw and heard a 
thing not incredible, \vhich they affirlll sincerely, 
and ,vith full assurance, they did see and hear. 
Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not (strictly 
speaking) an absurd, but a possible account of 
such testimony, it is Inanifest that the very men- I 
tiOl1 of it goes upon the previous supposition, that 
the things so attested are incredible; and there. 
fOl'e need not be considered, till they are she\vn to 
be so. l\Iuch less need it be considered, after the 
contrary has been proved. And I think it bas 
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been proved, to fun satisfaction, that there is no 
incredibility in a revelation, in general, or in such 
an one as the Christian, in particular. However, 
as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthu.. 
sias111, it Inay just be observed, that prejudices al- 
most \vithout nun1ber and \vithout name, l'omance, 
affectation, humour, a desire to engage attention 
or to surprise, the party-spirit, custom, little com- 
petitions, unaccountable likings and dislikings; 
these influence Inen strongly in common lnatters. 
And as these prcjudices are often scarce kno\vn or 
reflected upon by the persons thelnselves \\'ho are 
influenced by them, they are to be considered as 
influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. Yet hu- 
man testimony in comlnon lnatters is naturaHy and 
justly believed notwithstanding. 
It is intimated farther, in a more refined ,yay of 
observation, that though it should be proved, that 
the apostles and first Christians could not, in some 
respects, be deceived themselves, and, in other re- 
spects, cannot be thought to have intended to Ï1n- 
pose upon the world, yet, it ,vill not follow, that 
their general testÏ1nony is to be believed, though 
truly handed do\vn to us; because they might still 
in part, i. e. in other respects, be deceived thenl- 
selves, and in part also designedly in1pose upon 
others; ,vhich, it is added, is a thing very credib]e, 
froln that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real 
knavery, to be lnet with in the same characters. 
And, I must confess, I think the matter of fact 
. 
contained in this observation upon l11ankind, is not 
to be denied; and that some\vhat very Inuch a-kin 
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to it; is often supposed in Scripture as a very COlTI- 
mon case, and most severely reproved. But it 
were to have been expected, that persons capable 
of applying this observation as applied in the ob- 
jection, tnight also frequently have met \vith the 
like mixed character, in instances "\\'here religion 
was quite out of the case. The thing plainly is, 
that luankind are naturally endued ,,,,ith reason, or 
a capacity of distinguishing bet\\"een truth and 
falsehood; and as naturally they are endued with 
veracity, or a regard to truth in ,vhat they say: 
but from lnany occasions, they are liable to be pre- 
judiced,. and biassed, and deceived themselves, and 
capable of intending to deceive otbers, in every 
different degree; insomuch that, as \ve are all 
liable to be deceived by prejudice, so like","ise it 
seems to be not an unCOlUluon thing, for persons, 
who, from their regard to truth, ,vould not invent 
a lie entirely without any foundation at all, to pro- 
pagate it ,vith heightening circumstances, after it 
is once invented and set a-going. And others, 
though they ,vould not propagate a lie, yet, ,vhich 
is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass ,vith- 
out contradiction. But., not\vithstanding all this, 
hUlnan testimony ren1ains still a natural ground of 
assent; and this assent, a natural principle of ac- 
tion. · 
It is objected farther, that ho\vever it has hap- 
pened, the fact is, that mankind have, in different 
ages, been strangely deluded \vith pretences to 
miracles and ,\\Tonders. But it is by no means to 
be adnlitted, that they have been oftener, or are at 
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all more liable to be decei\ged by these pretences, 
than by others. 
It is added, that there is a very considerable de- 
gree of historical evidence for miracles, ,vhich are, 
on all hands, ackno,vledged to be fabulous. But 
suppose there \vere even the like historical evidence 
for these, to \vhat there is for those alleged in proof 
of Christianity, ,vhich yet is in 110 ".ise allo\ved, 
but suppose this; the consequence ,vould not be, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted. 
Nor is there a man in the ,vorld ,,-ho, in conunon 
cases, \,"Quld conclude thus. For ,,-hat ,yolùd such 
a conclusion really alnount to but thist- that evi- 
dence confuted by contrary eyidence, or any \vay 
overbalanced, destroys the credibility of other evi- 
dence, neither confuted, nor oyerba1anced? To 
argue, that because there is, if there 'v ere, like 
evidence froin testimony, for miracles ackno\y- 
ledged false, as for those in attestation of Christia. 
nity, therefore the evidence in the latter case is not 
to be credited; this is the saIne as to argue, that if 
t,vo men of equally good reputation had gÏ\.en evi- 
dence in different cases no ,vay connected, and 
one of then1 had been convicted of perjury, this 
confuted the testilllony of the other. 
Upon the ,vhole, then, the general observation 
that hunlan creatures are so liable to be deceiyed, 
fro111 enthusiasn1 in religion, and principles equi ,-a.. 
lent to enthusiaSlu ill COll11110n lnatters, and in both 
froin negligence; and that they are so capable of 
dishonestly endeavouring to deceive others; this 
does indeed "
cakel1 the evidence of testimony in 
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all cases, but does not destroy it in any. And 
these things will appear, to different men, to wea- 
ken the evidence of testÎ1nony, in different de- 
grees: in degrees proportionable to the observa- 
tions they have made, or the notions they have any 
,yay taken up, concerning the ,veakness, and negli- 
gence, and dishonesty of mankind; or concerning 
the powers of enthusiasm, and prejudices equiva- 
lent to it. But it -seems to me, that people do not 
know ,vhat they say, who affirm these things to 
destroy the evidence from testitnony, which ,ve 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can 
destroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but 
a proof or probability, that persons are not compe- 
tent judges of the facts to ,vhich they give testi- 
mony; or that they are actua1ly under some indi- 
rect influence in giving it, in such particular case. 
Till this be made out, the natural la"rs of human 
actions require, that testimony be 
dmitted. It 
can never be sufficient to overthrow direct histo- 
rica] evidence, indolently to sar, that there are so 
many principles, from ,vhence men are liable to be 
deceived themselves and disposed to deceive others, 
especially in matters of religion, that one kno\vs 
not ,vhat to believe.e And it is surprising persons 
can help reflecting, thdt this very manner .of speak- 
ing supposes, they are not satisfied that there is 
nothing in the evidence, of which they speak thus; 
or that they ..can avoid observing, if they do Inake 
this reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very 
:material one.. 
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And over against all these objections, is to be 
set the importance of Christianity, as ,vhat must 
have engaged the attention of its first converts, so 
as to have rendered thetn less liable to be deceived 
from carelessness, than they ,vould in conllnon 
matters; and like\vise the strong obligations to 
veracity, ,vhich their religion laid them under: so 
that the first and most obvious presumption is, that 
they could not be deceived themselves, nor would 
deceive others. And this presumption, in this de- 
gree, is peculiar to the testitnony ,ve have been 
considering. 
In argument, assertions are nothing in theln- 
selves, and have an air of positiveness, ,vhich some- 
times is not very easy: yet they are necessary, and 
necessary to be repeated, in order to connect a 
discourse, and distinctly to lay before the vie,v of 
the reader, ,vhat is proposed to be proved, and 
,vhat is left as proved. N O'Y, the conclusion fronl 
the foregoing observations is, I think, beyond all 
doubt, this: that unbelievers Blust be forced to ad. 
mit the external evidence for Christianity, i. e. the 
proof of mirac]es "\\TfOUght to attest it, to be of real 
weight and very considerable; though they cannot 
allo,v it to be sufficient, to convince them of the 
reality of those miracles. And as they lllust, in 
all reason, admit this, so it seems to me, that upon 
consideration they would, in fact, adn1it it; those 
of theIn, I n1ean, "Tho kno\v any thing at all of the 
matter: in like manner as persons, in many cases, 
o,vn, they see strong evidence from testimony, for 
the truth of things, which yet they cannot be con- 
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vinced are true; cases, suppose, where there is con. 
trary testimony, or things which they think, whe. 
ther ,vith or without reason, to be incredible. But 
there is no testimony contrary to that which we 
have been considering; and it has been fully prov- 
ed, that there is no incredibility in Christianity in 
general, or.in allY part of it. 
II. As to the evidence for Christianity from pro- 
phecy, I shall only make ,some .fe,v general obser- 
vations, ,vhich are suggested by the analogy of 
nature; i. e. by the acknowledged natural rules of 
judging in cominon matters, concerning evidence 
of a like kind to this from prophecy. 
1. The obscurity or uninteI1igibleness of one part 
of a prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate 
the proof of foresight, arising from the appearing 
completion of those :other parts "rhich are under- 
stood. For the case is evidently the same, .3S if 
those parts, ,vhich are not understood, ,vere lost, 
or not ,vritten at aU, or ,vritten in an unknown 
tongue. "Thether this observation he commonly 
attended to or not, it is so evident, that one can 
scarce bring .one's self to set do\vn an instance in 
-COffilTIOn matters, to .exemplify it. However, sup- 
pose a writing, partly in cypher,' and partly in plain 
,vords at length, and that, -in .the part one under- 
stood, there appeared mention of several known 
facts; it i\vou]d never come into any man's thoughts 
to ilnagine, that if he understood the \vhole, per- 
haps he might find, that those facts ,vere not, in 
reality, kno,vn by the writer. Indeed, both in 
this example, and the thing intended to be _exe.m... 
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plified by it, our not understanding the whole (the 
whole, suppose, of a sentence or a paragraph) might 
sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one under- 
stood the literal meaning of such a part; but this 
comes under another consideration. 
For the same reason, though a luan should be 
incapable, for want of learning, or opportunities 
of inquiry, or from not having turned his studies 
this ,vay, even so lTIuch as to judge, whether par- 
_ ticular prophecies have been throughout complete- 
ly fulfilled; yet he may see, in general, that they 
have been fulfilled to such a degree, as, upon very 
good ground, to be convinced of foresight more 
than human in such prophecies, and of such events 
being intended by them. For the same reason also, 
though, by means of the deficiences in civil his- 
tory, and the different accounts of historians, the 
most learned should not be able to make out to sa- 
tisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history 
have been minutely and throughout fulfilled; yet 
a very strong proof of foresigl1t may arise, from 
that general completion of them ,vhich is made 
out; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the 
Giver of prophecy intended ShOlÙd ever be afforded 
by such parts of prophecy. 
2. A long series Df prophecy being applicable to 
such and such events, is itse]f a proof: that it ,vas 
intended of them; as the rules, by ,vhich \ve na- 
turally judge and determine, in COlnn1on cases pa- 
rallel to this, will she,v. This observation I make 
in answer to the con11non objection against the ap- 
plication of the prophecies, that considering each 
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of then1 distinctly by itself: -it does not at all ap- 
pear, that they ,vere intended of those particular 
events to ,vhich they are applied by Christians; 
and, therefore, it is to be supposed, that, if they 
meant any thing, they ,vere intended of other events 
unkno,vn to us, and not of these at all. 
No,v, there are two kinds of writing, which bear 
a great resemblance to prophecy, ,vith respect to 
the matter before us; the mythological and the 
satirical, 'v here the satire is, to a certain degree, 
concealed. And a man might be assured, that he 
understood "That an author intended by a fable or 
parable, related without any application or moral, 
D1erely from seeing it to be easily capable of such 
application, and that such a moral might naturaHy 
be deduced from it. And he might be fully as- 
sured, that such persons and events ,vere intended 
in a satirical ,vriting, merely from its being appli- 
cable to them. And, agreeably to the ]ast obser- 
vation, he might be in a good Ineasure satisfied of 
it, though he were not enough infoI'lned in affairs 
or in the story of such persons, to understand half 
the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he under. 
stood the meaning, the intended meaning, of these 
,vritings, ,vould be greater or less, in proportion as 
he saw the general turn of them to be capable of 
such application, and in proportion to the number 
of particular things capable of it. And thus, if a 
long series of prophecy is applicable to the present 
state of the church, and to the political situations 
of the kingdoms of the ,vorld, some thousand 
years after these prophecies ,vere delivered, and a 
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long series of prophecy delivered before the coming 
of Christ is applicable to him; these things are in 
themselves a proof: that the prophetic history ,vas 
intended of hitn, and of those events: in propor- 
tion as the general turn of it is capable of such ap- 
plication, and to the nutnber and variety of patti- 
cular prophecies capable of it. And, though in 
all just ,vay of consideration, the appearing com- 
pletion of prophecies is to be aHo\ved to be thus 
, explanatory of: and to determine their meaning; 
yet it is to be retnembered farther, that the ancient 
Jews appJied the prophecies to a l\Iessiah before his 
coming, in much the same manner as Christians 
do no,v; and that the primitive Christians inter- 
preted the prophecies respecting the state of the 
church and of the ,vorld in the last ages, in the 
sense ,vhich the event seems to confirm and verify. 
And from these things it may be made appear, 
8. That the shewing, even to a high probability, 
if that could be, that the prophets thought of some 
other events, in such and such predictions, and not 
those at all \vhich Christians allege to be comple- 
tions of those predictions; or that such and such 
prophecies are capable of being applied to other 
events than those to ,vhich Christians apply theln 
-that this would not confute or destroy the force 
of the arglunent from prophecy eyen with regard 
to those very instances. For, observe ho,v this 
matter really is. If one kne,v such a person to be 
the sole author of such a book, and was certainl)" 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew 
the whole of what he intended in it, one should be 
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assured or satisfied to such degree, that one knew 
the \vhole meaning of that book; for the meaning 
of a book is nothing but the meaning of the au- 
thor. But if one knew a person to have compiled 
a book out of memoirs, \vhich he received from 
another, of vastly superior kno\vledge in the sub. 
ject of it, especially if it were a book full of great 
intricacies and difficulties, it would in no wise fol- 
low, that one knew the whole meaning of the book, 
frotTI knowing the whole meaning of the compiler; 
for tlìe original memoirs, i. e. the author of them, 
might have, and there would be no degree of pre- 
sumption, in many cases, against supposing hitn 
to have, some farther meaning than the compiler 
saw. To say, then, that the Scriptures and the 
things contained in them can have no other or far- 
ther meaning, than those persons thought or had, 
who first recited or wrote them, is evidently say- 
ing, that those persons were the original, proper; 
and sole authors of those books, i. e. that they are 
not inspired; which is absurd, whilst the authori- 
ty of these books is under examination, i. e. till 
you have detertnined they are of no divine autho- 
rity at all. Till this be deterlnined, it must in all 
l
eason be supposed, not indeed that they have, for 
this is taking for granted that they are inspired, but 
that they may have, some farther meaning than \vhat 
the compilers sa,v or understood. And, upon this 
supposition, it is supposable also, that this farther 
meaning may be fulfilled. Now, events corres- 
ponding to prophecies, interpreted in a different 
meaning from that in which the prophets are sup.. 
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posed to have understood them; this affords, in a 
manner, the same proof that this different sense 
,vas originally intended, as it ,vouJd have afforded, 
if the prophets had not understood their predictions 
in the sense it is supposed they did; because there 
is no presumption of their sense of them being the 
whole sense ofthenl. And it has been already shewn, 
that the apparent completions of prophecy must be 
allowed to be explanatory of its Ineaning. So that 
the question is, ,vhether a series of prophecy has 
been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, i. e. in any real 
sense of the words of it. For such completion is 
equally a proof of foresight more than human, whe- 
ther the prophets are, or are not, supposed to have 
understood it in a different sense. I say, suppos- 
ed; for though I think it clear, that the prophets 
did not understand the full meaning of their predic- 
tions, it is another question, how far they thought 
they did, and in "That sense they understood them. 
Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those 
persons busy themselves, who endeavour to prove 
that the prophetic history is applicable to events 
of the age in which it was written, or of ages be- 
fore it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther. completion of it, 
might have answered some purpose; for it might 
have prevented the expectation of any such farther 
completion. Thus, could Porphyry have shewn, 
that some principal parts of the book of Daniel, for 
instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages, 
was applicable to events which happened before 
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or about the age of Antiochus Epiphanes; this 
Inight have prevented them fi.om expecting any 
farther completion of it. And unless there was 
then, as I think there must have been, externa] 
evidence concerning that book, more than is come 
down to us, such a discovery Inight have been a 
stumbling-block in the way of Christianity itself; 
considering the authority which our Saviour has 
given to the book of Daniel, and how much the 
general scheme of Christianity presupposes the 
truth of it. But even this discovery, had there been 
any SUC11,:tIc ,vould be of very little weight with 
reasonable men now; if this passage, thus appli- 
cable to events before the age of Porphyry, ap- 
pears to be applicable also to events, which suc- 
ceeded the dissolution of the Roman empire. I 
Inention this, not at all as intending to insinuate, 
that the division of this empire into ten parts, for 
it plainly ,vas divided into about that nlunber, 
were, alone and by itsel
 of any moment in verify- 
ing the prophetic history; but only as an example 
of the thing I am speaking of: And thus, upon the 
whole, the mattel" of inquiry evidently must be, as 
above put, "\\Thether the prophecies are applicable 
to Christ, and to the prpsent state of the world and 


. It appears, that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning in 
this way. For Jeronl on the place says: D1las posteriores hestias 
-in uno 1\1acedonwJn regno ponit. And as to the ten kings; De- 
cem reges enumerat, qui fuerunt sævissimi: ipsosque reges non uni- 
'Us p011,it regni, verbi gratia, ftfacedoniæ, S!Jriæ, Asiæ, et Egypti j 
sed de divers is regnis unum eJlìcit regum ordinem. And in this 
way of interpretation, any thing may be made of any thing. 
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of the church; applicable in such a degree, as to 
imply foresight: not whether they are capable of 
any other application; though I know no pretence 
for saying, the general turn of them is capable of 
any other. 
These observations are, I think, just, and the 
evidence referred to in them, real; though there 
may be people who will not accept of such imper- 
fect inforlnation fronl Scripture. Some too have 
not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, \vhich keeps the mind in doubt, per- 
haps perplexity, and \vhich is much of a different 
sort from wl
at they expected. And it plainly re- 
quires a degree of modesty and fairness, beyond 
what every óne has, for a man to say, not to the 
world, but to hitnself, that there is a real appear- 
ance of some\vhat of great \veight in this Inatter, 
though he is not able thoroughly to satisfy hilTISelf 
about it; but it shall have its influence upon him, 
in proportion to its appearing reality and ,veight. 
It is much more easy, and more falls in with the 
negligence, presumption, 'and wilfulness of the 
generality, to determine at once, with a decisive 
air, there is nothing in it. The prejudices arising 
from that absolute contempt and scorn, \vith which 
this evidence is treated in the \vorld, I do not 
mention. For what indeed can be said to persons, 
who are weak enough in their understandings to 
think this any presumption against it; or, if they 
do not, are yet weak enough in their tell1per to 
be influenced by such prejudices, upon such a sub. 
ject ? 
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I shall no\v, secondly, endeavour to give some 
account of the general argument for the truth of 
Christianity, consisting both of the direct and cir- 
cumstantial' eyidence, considered as making up 
one argulnent. Indeed, to state and examine this 
argument fully, would be a work much beyond the 
COlnpass of this ,vhole Treatise; nor is so much as 
a proper abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet 
the present subject requires to have some brief ac- 
count of it given. For it is the kind of evidence 
upon which most' questions of difficulty, 
n com- 
mon practice, are determined; evidence arising 
from various coincidences, ,vhich support and con. 
fÌrln each other, and in this 111anner prove, ,vith 
more or less certainty, the point under considera. 
tion. And I chuse to do it also, first, Because it 
seems to be of tlie greatest in1portance, and not 
duly attended to by everyone, that the }}roof of 
revelation is, not some direct and express things 
only, but a great variety of circUIIlstantial things 
also; and that though each of these direct and 
circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
separately, yet they are afterwards to be joined 
together; for that the proper force of the evidence 
consists in the result of those several things, consi. 
dered in their respects to each other, and united 
into one vie,v; and, in the next place, ßecause it 
seems to me, that the lnatters of fact here set do,vn, 
which are ackno\vledged by unbelievers, Inust be 
ackno,vledged by them also to contain together a 
degree of evidence of great weight, if they could 
be brought to lay these several things before them- 
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selves distinctly, and then with attention consider 
them together; instead of that cursory thought of 
them, to which \ve are familiarized. For being 
familiarized to the cursory thought of things, as 
really hinders the \veight of them from being seen, 
as fro1n having its due influence upon practice. 
The thing asserted, and the truth of which is 
to be inquired into, is this: that over and above 
our reason and affections, which God has given us 
for the information of our judgment and the con- 
duct of our lives, he has also, by exten1al revela- 
tion, given us an account of himself and his Inoral 
government over the world, implying a future state 
of re\vards and punishments; i. e. hath revealed 
the system of natural religion: for natural religion 
Inay be externally* reyealed by God, as the igno- 
rant l11ay be taught it by luankind, their fello\v- 
creatures-that God, I say, has given us the evi- 
ùence of revelation, as ,yell as the evidence of rea... 
son, to ascertain this Inora} systeln; together \vith 
an account of a particular dispensation of Provi. 
dence, which reason could no 

ay have discovered, 
and a particular institution of religion founded on 
it f for the recovery of mankind out of their present. 
wretched condition, and raising thenl to the per.. 
fection and final happiness of their nature. 
This revelation, ,vhether real or supposed, may 
be considered as ,vhol1y historical. For prophecy 
is nothing but the history of events before they 
come to pass: doctrines also are Inatters of fact; 
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and precepts come under the saIne notion. And 
the general design of Scripture, which contains in 
it this revelation, thus considered as historical, may 
be said to be, to give us an account of the world, 
in this one single vie\v, as God's world; by ,vhicb 
it appears essentÜllly distinguished from all other 
books, so far as I have found, except such as are 
copied froln it. It begins with an account of 
God's creation of the world, in order to ascertain 
and distinguish fron1 all others, who is the object 
of our \vorship, by ,vhat he has done; in order to 
ascertain ,vho he is, concerning whose providence, 
commands, promises, and threatenings, this sacred 
book all along treats; the Maker and Proprietor 
of the world, he ,vhose creatures we are, the God 
of nature: in order like\vise to distinguish him from 
the idols of the nations, which are either Î1naginary 
beings, i: e. no beings at all; or else part of that 
creation, the historical relation of ,vhich is here 
given. And St John, not ill1probably \vith an eye 
to this Mosaic account of the creation, begins his 
gospel ,vith an account of our Saviour's pre-exist- 
ence, and that, " all things ,vere 111ade by hitn, 
and without hilll ,vas not any thing made that was 
Inade ;" * agreeably to the doctrine of 8t Paul, that 
" God created all things by Jesus Christ."t This 
being prclnised, the Scripture, taken together, seeins 
to profess to contain a kind of an abridgtnent of the 
11istory of the ,vor
d, in the view just now Inention- 
ed; that is, a general account of the condition of 
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religion and its professors, during the continuance 
of that apostasy froin God, and state of wickedness, 
which it every ,vhere supposes the world to lie in. 
And this account of the state of religion carriei 
\\Tith it SOlne brief account of the political state of 
things, as religion is affected by it. Revelation in- 
deed considers the common affairs of this \vorld, 
and what is going on in it, as a luere 
cene of dis- 
traction, and cannot be suppospd to concern itself 
,vith foretelling at ,,,hat time ROlne, or Babylon, 01" 
Greece, or any palticu]ar place, should be the most 
, concspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness, 
\vhich all places equally aspire to be; cannot I 
say, be supposed to give any account of this \vild 
scene for its o\vn sake. But it seems to contain 
SOlne very general account of the chief governnlents 
of the ,varId, as the general state of re1igion has 
been, is, or shall be, affected by thet1
, fron1 the 
iirst transgression, and during the ,vhole interval 
of the ,vorld's continuing in its present state, to a 
certain future period, spoken of both in the Old 
and Ne,v Testament, yery disti.l1ctly, and in great 
variety of expression: "The tin1es of the restitution 
of all things ;"* when" the mystery of God shall be 
finished, as he hath declared to his servants the pro- 
phets :" t ,vhen " the God of heaven shall set up a 
kingdoln, \vhich shall never be destroyed; and the 
kingdolll shall not be left to other people," t as it is 
represented to be during this apostasy, but" judg.. 
Inent shall he given to the saints," U and " they 
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shall 1"eign;" 
 " and the kingdom and dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High."t 
. Upon this genera] view of the Scripture, I ,vould 
remark ho\v great a length of time the \vhole re- 
lation takes up, near six thousand years of ,vhich 
are past; and how great a variety of things it treats 
of; the natural and moral system or history of 
the ,vorld, including the time when it was formed, 
al
 contained in the very first book, and evidentJy 
written in a rude and unlearned age; and in sub- 
selJuent books, the various COlnmon and prophe- 
tic history, and the particuJar dispensation of 
Christianity. N O\V all this together gi yes the 
largest scope for criticism; and for confutation of 
,vhat is capable of being confuted, either from rea- 
son, or frolD COlnlnon history, or from any incon- 
sistence in its several parts. And it is a thing 
\vhich deserves, I think, to be 11lentioned, that 
whereas some itnagine, the supposed doubtfulness 
of the evidence for revelation implies a positive 
argument that it is not true; it appears, on the con- 
trary, to imply a positive argulnent that it is true. 
,For, could any ComlTIOn relation, of such antiquity, 
extent, and variety, (for in these things the stress 
of what I am now observing lies) be proposed to 
the examination of the world; that it could not, 
in an age of knowledge and liberty, be confuted, 
01" shewn to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction 
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of reasonable men; this ,vould be thought a strong 
presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must 
be a proof of it, just in proportion to the probabi- 
lity, that if it ,vere false, it Blight be she,vn to be , 
so; and this, I think, is scarce pretended to be 
she,vn, but upon principles and in \\'ays of arguing 
,vhich haye been clearly obviated. * Nor does it 
at all appear, that any set of Inen who belie'9c na- 
tural religion, are of the opinion, that Christianity 
has been thus confuted. But to proceed: 
. Together ,vith the Inoral systen1 of the ,vorld, the 
Old Testalnent contains a chronological account of 
the beginning of Ít, and from thence, an unbroken 
genealogy of mankind for InallY ages before con1- 
lllon history begins; and carried on as 111uch far- 
ther, as to Inake up a continued thread of history 
of the length of bet,veen three and four thousand 
years. It contains an account of God's lnaking a 
covenant ,vith a particular nation, that they should 
be his people, and he ,vollld be their God, in ape... 
culiar sense; of his often interposing 11liraculol1sly 
in their affairs; giving theln the promise, and, long 
after, the possession, of a partjc
llar country; as... 
suring theu1 of the greatest national prosperity in 
it, if they would ,vorship him, in opposition to the 
idols ,vhich the rest of the ,vorld ,vorshipped, and 
obey his commands; and threatening thelTI ,vith un. 
exalnpled punishments, if they disobeyed him, and 
fell intp the general idolatry: insomuch, that this 
one nation should continue to be the observation 
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and the wonder of all the \vorld. It declares parti- 
cularly, th
t "God ,vould scatter them among all 
people, from one end of the earth unto the other;" 
but that " when thëy should return unto the Lord 
théÎr God, he would have cOlnpassion upon them, 
and gather them, ffonl all the nations "rhither he 
had scattered theln ;" that " Israel should be sa\yed 
in the Lord, with an everlasting salvation, and not 
be ashamed or confounded, world ,vithout end.'
 
And as SOll1e of these prolnises are conditional, 
others arc as absolute as any thing can be express- 
ed, that the tin1e should COIne, \vhcn "the people 
should be all righteous, and inherit the land for 
ever:" that "though God ,vould Inake a full end 
of all nations whith
r he had scattered them, yet 
v;ould he not Inake a full end of them:" that " he 
,vould bring again the captivity of his people Israel, 
and plant them upon their land, and they should b(' 
no more pulled up out of their land:" that " the 
seed of Israel should not çcasc fron1 being a nation 
for ever." * It foretels, that God ,vould raise tnem 
up a particular person, in ,yh01l1 all his proluises 
should fin
lIy be fulfilled; the l\Jessiah, \\"ho should 
be, in an high and en1inent sense, their anointed 
Prince and Saviour. This ,vas foretold in such a 
n1anuer, as raised a general expectation of such a 
11erson in the nation, as appears from the Ne,v Tes- 
tall1ent, and is an ackno,vledged fact; an expecta- 
tion of his cOllling at such a particular titne, before 
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anyone appeared, claÏ1ning to be that person, and 
when there was no ground for such an expectation 
but frotn the prophecies; ,vhich expectation, there- 
fore, must in all reason be presumed to be e
plana- 
tory of those prophecies, if there were any' òoubt 
about their meaning. It seems 11l0reOVer to fore- 
tel, that this person should be rejected by that na- 
tion, to WhOlll he had been so long prolJlised, and 
though he ,vas so Inuch desired by thein. * And it 
expressly foretels, that he should be the Saviour of 
the Gentiles; and even that the cOlnpletion of the 
schelne, contained in this book, and then begun, 
and in its progress, should be some,vhat so great, 
that, in cOlnparison ,vith it, the restoration of the 
Jews alone \voldd be but of snlall accollnt. "It is 
a light thing that thou shouldest be IllY servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
c;erved of Israel: r ,viII also giye thee for a Hght to 
the Genti1es, tl1at thou lnayest be for sal\
ation unto 
the end of the earth." And," in the last days, the 
1110untain of the Lord's house shall be established 
in the top of the 1110untains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; anù all nations shall flo\v into it- 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law, a.nd the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he sball judge 
among the nations-and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day, and the idols he shan utterly 
abolish."t The Scripture farther contains an ac- 
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count, that at the titne the l\iessiah ,vas expected, 
a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be that 
Messiah, to be the person 'VhOll1 all the prophecies 
"l'eferred to, and in ,,,,hOB1 they should centre; that 
he spe1}t SOlne years in a continued course of mira- 
culous works, and endued his imlnedÏate disciples 
and follo,vers with a po\ver of doing the same, as 
-a proof of the truth of that religion ,vhich he 
comlnissioned them to publish; that, invested ,vith 
this authority and po\\"er, they Inade nUlnerous 
converts in the remotest countries, and settled and 
established his religion in the ,vorJd; to the end of 
,vhich, the Scripture professes to give a prophetic 
account of the state of this religion amongst l11an- 
J.dnd. 
. 
Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of 
history, to have all this related to hiln, out of the 
Scripture. Or, suppose such an one, having the 
Scripture put into his hands, to remark these things 
in it, not knowing but that the whole, even its 
civil history, as ,veIl as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end, an entire invention; 
and to ask, \Vhat truth ,vas in it, and \\
hether the 
J g evelation here related ,vas real or a fiction? And t 
instead of a direct ans\ver, suppose hiIn, all at once, 
to be told the following confessed facts; and then 
to unite then] into one vie,v. 


'which must be added, the other prophecies of the like kind, 
several in the Ne\v Testament, and very many in the Old, which 
describe what shall be the completion of the revealed plan of 
Providence. 
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Let hiln first be told, in how great a degree the 
profession and establislunent of natural religion, the 
belief that there is one God to be ,vorshipped, that 
\'irtue is his Ia,v, and that mankind shall be re,vard- 
ed and punished hereafter, as they obey and dig.. 
obey it here; in how very great a degree, I say, thp 
profession and establishlnent of this Inoral systenl 
in the ,vorld, is owing to the revelation, ,vhether 
real or supposed, contained in this book; the esta- 
blishment of this moral systern, e\?en in those coun- 
tries which do not ackno,vledge the proper autho.. 
rity of the Scripture. =If: Let him be told also, ,vhat 
ntunber of nations do ackno\vledge its proper autho- 
rity. Let him then take in the consideration, of 
wl}at importance religion is to Inankind. And 
upon these things, be might, I think, truly observe, 
that this supposed revelation's obtaining and being 
received in the world, ,vith all the circumstances 
and effects of it, considered together as one event. 
is the most conspicuous and Ï1nportant event in the 
story of mankind: that a book of this nature, and 
thus promulged and recol1unended to our conside. 
ration, demands, as if by a voice fi.oln heaven, to 
have its claims most seriously examined into; and 
that, before such examination, to treat it with any 
kind of scoffing and ridicule, is an offence against 
natural piety. But it is to be relnelnbered, that 
11o,v much soever the establishment of natural reli.. 
gion in the ,vorld is o,ving to the Scripture revela. 
- tion, this does not destroy the proof of religion 
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froln reason; any more than the proof of Euclid's 
Elements is destroyed, by a man's knowing or think- 
ing, that he should never have seen the truth of the 
several propositions contained in it, nor had those 
propositions C01l1e into his thoughts, but for that 
mathematician. 
Let such a person as \ve are speaking 04 be, in 
the next place, informed of the acknowledged an- 
tiquity of the first parts of this book; and that its 
cl1ronology, its account of the time when the earth, 
and the several parts of it, were first peopled with 
human creatures, is no ,vay contradicted, but is 
really confirmed, by the natural and civil history 
of the \vorld, collected froln COInmon historians, 
froln the state of the earth, and from the lat inven- 
tion of arts and sciences. And, as the Scripture 
contains an unbroken thread of COnllTIOn and civil 
history, from the creation to the captivity, for be- 
t\veen three and four thousand years; let the per- 
son \ve are speaking of be told, in the next place, 
that this general history, as it is not contradicted, 
but is confirmed by profane history, as luuch as 
there ,vould be reason to expect, upon supposition 
of its truth; so there is nothing in the ,vhole his- 
tory itself: to gi,-e any reasonable ground of suspi... 
cion, of its not being, in the general, a faithful and 
literally true genealogy of men, and series of things. 
I speak here only of the COInnlon Scripture history, 
or of the course of ordinary events related in it, as 
distinguished froin miracles, and froln the prophe- 
tic history. In all the Scripture narrations of this 
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kind, follo\ving events arise out of foregoing ones, 
as in all other histories. There appears nothing 
related as done in any age, not conforlnable to the 
Inanners of that age; nothing in the account of a 
succeed.ing age, ,vhich, one ,voldd say, could not 
be true, or \vas inlprobable, from the account of 
t11ings in the preceding one. There is nothing in 
the characters, which ,vould raise a thought of their 
being feigned; but all the internal 111 arks inlagin- 
able of their being real. It is to be added also, 
that lnere genealogies, bare narratives of the nlun.. 
ber of years ,vhich persons called by such and 
such nalnes lived, do not carry the face of fiction; 
perhaps do carry SOlne presumption of yeracity: 
and all unadorned narratives, ,vhich have nothing 
to surprise, 111ay be thought to carry s0111e"That of 
the like preslunption too. And the dOlllestic and 
the political history is plainly credible. There luay 
be incidents in Scripture, ,vhich, taken alone in 
the nakeè\. \vay they are told, may appear strange, 
cspecial1}
 to persons of other manners, tClllper, 
education; but there are also incidents of un- 
doubted truth, in Inany or most persons' }i\?es, 
,,
hich, in the saIne circumstances, \vould appear 
to the full as strange. There l11ay be Inistakes of 
transcribers, there lnay be other real or seenlÎng 
mistakes, not easy to be particularly accounted 
for; but there are certainly no more things of this 
kind in the Scripture, than ",-yhat "
ere to have been 
expected in books of such antiquity; and nothing, 
in any ,vise, sufficient to discredit the general nar.. 
ratiye. No,v, that a history, claÍ1ning to COIn. 
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l11ence from the creation, and extel1ding in one 
continued series, through so great a length of time, 
and variety of events, should have such appearan- 

es 'of reality and truth in its whole contexture, is 
surely a very remarkable circunlstal}Ce in its favour. 
And as aU this is applicable to the common history 
of the Nc,v Testau1ent, so there is a farther credi- 
bility, and a very high one, gi,.en to it by profane 
authors; many of these \vriting of the same tiules, 
and confiroling the truth of customs and events, 
".hich are incidentally as ,veIl as 11lore purposely 
Inentioned in it. And this credibility of the COIn.. 
mon Scripture history, gives SOine credibility to its 
miraculous history; especially as this is inter\voveu 
with the common, 80 as that they itnply each other, 
and both together Dlake up one relation. 
Let it then be In ore particularly observed to this 
person, that it is an acknowledged Inatter of fact, 
\vhich is indeed implied in the foregoing obser- 
y
tion, that there ,yas such a nation as the Jews, 
of the greatest antiquity, whose g<?vernment and 
general polity was founded on the Ia\v, here re- 
lated to be given them by 1vloses as fi.Olll heaven: 
that natural religion, though \vith rites additional, 
yet no ,vay contrary to it, ,vas their established re- 
ligion, which cannot be said of the Gentile world; 
and that their very being, as a nation, depended 
upon their ackno\vledgment of one God, the God 
of the universe. For suppose, in their captivity in 
Babylon, they had gone over to the religion of 
their conquerors, there would have remained no 
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bond of union, to keep thelTI a distinct people. 
And \vhilst they were under their own kings, in 
their own country, a total apostasy from God 
,vould have been the dissolution of their whole 
government. They in such a sense nationally ac- 
kno\vledged and ,vorshipped the Maker of heaven 
and earth, ,vhen the rest of the world were sunk: 
in idolatry, as rendered theIn, in fact, the peculiar 
people of God. And this so remarkable an esta- 
blishment and preservation of natural religion 
amongst them, seelns to add some peculiar credi- 
bility to the historical evidence for the miracles of 
Moses and the prophets; because these n1iracles 
are a full satisfactory account of this event, ,,,hich 
plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot 
other\\?ise. 
Let this person, supposed \vhoHy ignorant of 
history, be acquainted L'lrther, that one claitning 
to be the .l\Iessiah, of J e\vish extraction, rose up at 
the time ,vhen this nation, froln the prophecies 
above-mentioned, expected the Messiah: that he 
,vas reject
d, as it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people, under the direc- 
tion of their rulers: that in the course of a very 
fe\v years he ,vas believed on, and acknowledged as 
the prolnised Messiah, by great numbers alnong the 
Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scripture, 
yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of 
miracles, <<- of which miracles ,ve also have strong 
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historica] evidence; (by \vhich I mean here nQ 
1110re than lTIUst be acknoy
'ledged by unbelievers; 
for let pious frauds and follies be adn1itted to 
,veaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our evi- 
ùence of Iniracles '\vrought in proof of Christiani.. 
ty : *) that this religion approving itself to the rea. 
son of 111ankind, and carrying its O\\Tn evidence 
,vith it, so far as reason is a judge of its system, 
and being 110 ,yay contrary to reason in those 
parts of it ,vhich require to be believed upon the 
nlere authority of its Author; that this religion, I 
say, gradual1y spread and supported itself: for 
SOllIe hundred years, not only ,vithout anyassist- 
ance froln tell1poral po\ver, but under cOnstant 
discouragements, and often the bitterest persecu- 
tions froln it, and then becalne the religion of the 
,yorld: that, in the 11lean time, the J e
Nish nation 
and gO\
ernlnent ,vere destroyed in a very remark. 
ab1e ll1anner, and the peopJe carried a\\?ay captive 
and dispersed through the 1110st distant countries; 
in \vliich state of dispersion they have relnained 
fifteen hundred years: and that they remain a un- 
Inerous people, united anlongst thelTIsclves, and 
distinguished fronl the rest of the ,vorld, as they 
,vere in the days of Moses, by the profession of 
l1Îs Ia\v; and every "'here looked upon in a nlanner, 
,vhich one scarce kno\\
s how distinct1y to express, 
but in the words of the prophetic nccount of it, 
given so Inany ages before it calue to pass: "Thou 
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shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
by-word, among all nations \vhither the I..ord shall 
lead thee." '* 
The appearance of a standing miracle, in the 
Je,vs remaining a distinct people in their disp
r- 
sion, and the confirlnation which this event appears 
to give to the truth of revelation, may be thought 
to be ans,vered, by their religion forbidding them 
intermarriages ,vith those of any other, and pre- 
scribing them a 
reat many peculiarities in their 
food, by ,vhich they are debarred froln the means 
of incorporating with the people in whose coun.. 
tries they live. This is not, I think, a satisfactory 
account of that \vhich it pretends to account for. 
But ,vhat does it pretend to account for? The cor.. 
respondence bet,veen this event and the prophecies; 
or the coincidence of both ,vith a long dispensation 
of Proyidence, of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly? No. It is only the event itself 
\vhich is offered to be thus accounted for; ,vhich 
single event taken alone, abstracted fi.om all such 
correspondence and coincidence, perhaps ,,"ould 
not have appeared Iniraculous; but that corres- 
pondence and coincidence Inay be so, though the 
event itself be supposed not. Thus the concur- 
rence of our Saviour's being born at Bethleheln, 
\vith a long foregoing series of prophecy and other 
coincidences, is doubtless miraculous, the series of 
prophecy, and other coincidences, and the event; 
being admitted; though 'the event itself; his birth 
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at that place, appears to have been brought about 
in a natural \vay; of \"hich, ho\veyer, no one can 
be certain. 
And as several of these events seem, in some 
. 
llegrce expressly, to have verified the prophetic 
history already; so like\yise they luay be consider. 
ed farther, as having' a peculiar aspect to,,?ards the 
full cOlnpletion of it; as affording SOlne presump- 
tion that the \vhole of it shall, one time or other, 
be fulfilled. Thus, that the Je\vs have been so 
\'Fondcrfully preserved in their long ..and wide dis- 
persion; \vhich is indeed the direct fulfilling of 
sOlne prophecies, but is 110\V mentioned only as 
looking forward to sOll1ewhat yet to corne: that 
natural religion caine forth froin J udea, and spread 
in the degree it has done o,Ter the ","orld, before 
lost in idolatry; \vhich, together with SOIl1e other 
things, haye distinguished that very place, ill like 
manner as the people of it are distingùished: that 
this great change of religion o\'"er the earth, was 
brought about under the profession and ackno\v- 
ledgulent, that Jesus \\?as the prolnised l\fessiah : 
things of this kind naturally turn the thoughts of 
serious Inen to\yards the full comp]etion of the pro- 
phctic history, concerning the final restoration of 
that people; concerning the establishment of the 
cyerlasting kingdoln al110ng theIn, the king'dom 
of the l\Iessiah; and the future state of the ,vorld, 
under this sacred go'
erlunent.. Such circumstan- 
ces and e\
ents conlparcd ,vith these prophecies, 
though no cOlnpletions of them, yet ,,,"ould not, I 
think, be spoken of as nothing in the argument, 
. 
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by a person upon his first being informed of them. 
They fall in ,vith the prophetic history of things 
still future, .give it SOine additional credibility, have 
I the appearance of being some\vhat in order to the 
full completion of it. 
Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, 
, and great caln1ness and consideration, to be able 
to judge, thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth 
of Christianity, froin that part of the prophetic 
I history ,vhich relates to the situation of the king- 
doms of the ,vorld, and to the state of the church, 
I froln the estab]ishlnent of Christianity to the pre- 
o sent tÏ1ne. But it appears, fro111 a general vie\y of 
it, to be very luateriaI. And those persons "ho 
o have thoroughly examined it, ånd SOlne of theln 
\\?ere men of the coolest telnpers, greatest capaci- 
ties, and least liable to imputations of prejudice, 
insist upon it as determinately conclusive. 
Suppose no\v a person quite ignorant of history, 
first to recollect the passages aboy'e luentioned out 
of Scripture, "Tithout kno\ving but that the ,yhole 
'\\?as a late fiction) then to be infol'lned of the cor- 
respondent facts no,v Inentioned, and to unite 
them all into one vie\v: that the profession and 
establishment of natural religion in the world, is 
, greatly o,ving, in different ,vays, to this book, and 
the supposed revelation which it contains; that it 
I is ackno\\?ledged to be of the ear1iest antiquity; 
that its chronology and common history are entire. 
] y credible; that this ancient nation, the Jews, of 
I 
'holn it chiefly treats, appear to have been, in fact, 
y 
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the people of God, in a distinguished sense; that, 
as there was a national expectation alnongst them, 
raised froin the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear 
at such a time, so one at this time appeared claim- 
ing to be that Messiah; that he ,vas rejected by 
this nation; but received by the Gentiles, not 
upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles; 
that the religion he taught supported itself under 
the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at 
length became the religion of the ,vorld; that in 
the mean time the Jewish polity was utterly de- 
stroyed, and the nation dispersed over the face of 
the earth; that not,vithstanding this, they have 
}'elnained a distinct numerous people for so many 
centuries, even to this day; which not only ap- 
pears to be the express completion of several pro- 
phecies concerning them; but also renders it, as 
one may speak, a visible and easy possibility, that I 
the promises made to them as 3. nation Inay yet 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, I 
let the person we have been supposing add, as I I 
think he ought, ,vhether everyone ,viII allo,v it or ! 
no, the obvious appearances which there are, of 
the state of the world, in other respects besides I 
what relates to the J e,vs, and of the Christian 
church, having so long answered, and still answer.. I 
ing to the prophetic history. Suppose, I say, 
these facts set over against the things before men- 
tioned out of the Scripture, and seriously cOlnpar- I 
.ed with them; the joint view of both together, . 
ß1ust, I think, appear of very great weight to a 
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considerate reasonable person: of much greater 
indeed, upon having them first laid before him, 
than is easy for us, ,vho are so familiarized to thein, 
to conceiye, ,vithout some })articular attention for 
I that purpose. 
All these things, and the several particulars con- 
tained under them, require to be distinctly and 
most thoroughly examined into; that the weight 
of each may be judged of: upon such exatnination, 
I and such conclusion dra\\
 as results from their 
united force. But this has not been attelnpted 
here. I have gone no farther than to sho,v, that 
the general imperfect view of them now given, the 
confessed historical evidence for nlirac]es, and the 
Inany obvious appearing completions of prophecy, 
together \vith the collateral things:lle here mention. 
I ed, and there are several others of the like sort; 
that all this together, ,vhich, being fact, lTIUst be 
ackno,vledged by unbelievers, amounts to l
eal 
I evidence of some\vhat more than .hulnan in this 
Inatter: e\-idence much more impoTtant, than 
careless men, \vho have been accustolned only to 
transient and partial vÍe\\'s of it, can Î1nagine; 
and indeed abundantly sufficient to act upon. And 
these things, I apprehend, must be acknowledged 
by unbelievers. For though they lllay say, that 
the historical evidence of miracles, "vrought in at- 
testation of Christianity, is not sufficient to con. 
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vince thelTI that such miracles were really wrought; 
they cannot deny, that there is such historical evi- 
dence, it being a kno\vn Inatter .of fact that there 
is. They may say, the conformity bet,veen the 
prophecies and events, is by accident; but there 
are many instances in ,vhich such confornlity itself 
cannot be denied. They may say, with regard to 
such kind .of collateral things as those above n1en- 
tioned, that any odd accidental events, without 
meaning, ,viII have a meaning found in theln by 
fanciful people; and that such as are fanciful in 
anyone certain ,yay, ,viII 111ake out a thousand 
coincidences, ,vhich seem to favour their peculiar 
follies. l\fen, I say, may talk thus; but no one 
who is ,serious, can possibly think these things to 
be nothing, if he considers the Ïtnportance of col- 
lateral things, .and even of lesser circumstances, in 
the evidence of probability, as distinguished, in 
nature, from the eyidence of demonstration. In 
many cases, indeed, it seems to require the truest 
judgment, to determine with exactness the ,veight 
of circumstantial evidence; but it is very often 
altogether as convincing, as that which is the most 
express and direct. 
'fhis general vie\v I)f the evidence for Cbristia- 
nity, considered as Inaking one argument
 luay also 
serve to reCOlTIlnend to serious persons, to set down 
every thing \vhich they think Inay be of any real. 
,veight at all in proof of it, and particularly the 
many seelning completions of prophecy; and they 
,viII find, that, judging by the natural rules, by 
\vhicb we judge of probable e\Tidence in common 
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matters, they alllount to a much higher degree of 
proof: upon such a joint revie\v, than could be sup- 
posed upon considering them separately, at diffe. 
rent tÌlnes; ho\v strong soever the proof might 
before appear to them, upon such separate vie\vs of 
it. For probable proofs, by being added, not only 
increase the evidence, but multiply it. No!" should 
I dissuade anyone from setting down, ,vhat he 
thought lnade for the contrary side. But then it is 
to be relnelnbered, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice, that a Inistake on one 
side, may be, in its consequences, 111uch 111 ore 
dangerous, than a Inistake on the other. And 
,vhat course is most safe, and ",
hat most danger- 
ous, is a consideration thought very material, ,vhen 
,ve deliberate, not concerning events, but concern- 
ing conduct in our temporal affairs. To be influ- 
enced by this consideration in our judgment, to 
believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as Inuch 
prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary \vays in different 
men. For some are inclined to believe what they 
hope; and others, \vhat they fear. And it is Inani. 
fest unreasonableness, to apply to men's passions in 
order to gain their assent. But in deliberations 
concerning conduct, there is nothing which Teason 
lTIOre requires to be taken into the account, than 
the importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, 
,vhat would be the consequence of acting in this, 
or in a contrary Inanner; still, that taking one side 
could be attended ,,"ith little or no bad conse- 
quence, and taking the other Inight be attended 
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,vith the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced 
]'eason, of the highest moment towards determin- 
ing how we are to act. But the truth of our reli. 
gion, like the truth of cornn10n matters, is to be 
judged of by an the evidence taken together. 
And unless the \vhole series of things \vhich l11ay 
be alleged in this argument, and every particular 
thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to have 
been by accident, (for here the stress of the argu- 
n1ent for Christianity lies), then is the truth of it 
proved: in like manner as it in any common case, 
numerous events acknowledged, ,vere to be alleged 
in proof of any other event disputed; the truth 
of the disputed eyent would be proved, not only if 
anyone of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clearly imply it, but, though no one of them singly 
did so, if the \vhole of the ackno\vledged events 
taken together, could not in reason be supposed 
to have happened, unless the disputed one ,vere 
true. 
It is obvious, ho\v much advantage the nature 
of this evidence gives to those persons ,vho attack 
Christianity, especially in conversation. For it is 
easy to she\v, in a short and lively manner, that 
such and such things lre liable to objection, that 
this and another thing is of little weight in itself; 
but iU1possible to shew, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole argument in one view. 
However, las-tly, as it has been made appear, 
that there is no presumption against a revelation as 
miraculous; that the general scheme of Christiani. 
ty, and the principal parts of it, are conformable 
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to the experienced constitution of things, and the 
,vhole perfectly credible; so the account no,v given 
of the positive evidence for it, she\vs, that this 
evidence is such, as, froln the nature of it, cannot 
be destroyed, though it should be lessened. 
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ing from the Analogy of Nature to Religion. 


IF everyone would consider, with such attention 
as they are bound, even in point of morality, to 
consider, what they judge and give characters of; 
the occasion of this chapter would be, in some 
good measure at least, superseded. But since this 
is not to be expected; for some we find do not 
concern themselves to understand even what they 
,vrite against: since this treatise, in common with 
1110st others, lies open to objections, which may 
appear very Inaterial to thoughtful men at first 
sight; and, besides that, seelns peculiarly liable to 
the objections of such as can judge without think. 
ing, and of such as can censure ,vithout judging; 
it may not be amiss to set down the chief of these 
objections which occur to me, apd consider them 
to their hands. And they are such as these :- 
" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in 
revelation, by saying, that there are the same in 
natural religion; \vhen ,vhat is ,vanting is to clear 
both of them, of these their common, as ,veIl as 
other their respective, difficulties: but that it is a 
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strange way indeed of convincing men of the obli- 
gations of religion, to she,v then1, that they have 
as little reason for their \vorldly pursuits; and a 
strange ,yay of vindicating the justice and good- 
ness of the Author of nature, and of ren10Ying the 
objections against both, to ,vhich the system of rc- 
ligion lies open, to she,v, that the like objections 
lie against natural providen ce; a ,vay of ans,vering 
objections against religion, without so much as pre- 
tending to Inake out, that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are rea- 
sonable-especially, perhaps some may be inatten- 
tive enough to add, must this be thought strange, 
when it is confessed that analogy is no ans,ver to 
such objections: that ,vhen this sort of reasoning 
is carried to the utmost Jength it can be itnagined 
capable of: it \vill yet leave the mind in a very 
unsatisfied state; and that it must be unaccount- 
able ignorance of mankind, to imagine they ,vill 
be prevailed vlith to forego their present interests 
and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubt- 
ful evidence." 
N O\V, as plausible as this ,yay of talking may ap- 
pear, that appearance ,vill be found in a great mea- 
sure o\ving to half-views, \vhich shew but part of 
an object, yet she\v that indistinct1y; and to un- 
determinate language. By these Ineans \veak men 
are often deceived by others, aud ludicrous men, 
by themselves. And even those ,vho are serious 
and considerate, cannot al\vays readily disentangle, 
and at once clearly see through the perplexities, in 
\vhich subjects themselves are involved; and \vhich 
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are heightened by the deficiences and the abuse of 
,vords. To this latter sort of persons, the follow- 
ing reply to each part of this objection severally, 
may be of sOlne assistance; as it may also tend a 
little to stop and silence others. 
First, The thing wanted, i. e. ,vhat men require, 
is to have all difficulties cleared. ..A.nd this is, or, 
at least for any thing ,ve know to the contrary, it 
may be, the same, as requiring to comprehend the 
divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
fì
om everlasting to everlasting. But it hath always 
been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged 
to ,vhat is disputed. And it is in no other sense a 
poor thing, to argue from natural religion to reveal- 
ed, in the Inanner found fault with, than it is to 
argue in numberless other ways of probable deduc... 
tion and inference, in Inatters of conduct, which 
,ve are continually reduced to the necessity of do- 
ing. Indeed the epithet poor may be applied, I 
fear, as properly to great part, or the ,vhole, of 
human life, as it is to the things nlentioned in the 
objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a physician 
to have so little kno,vledge in the cure of diseases, 
as even the lTIOst eminent have? To act upon con- 
jecture and guess, ,vhere the life of man is concern- 
ed? Undoubtedly it is: but not in comparison of 
having rio skill at all in that useful art, and being 
obliged to act wholly in the dark. 
Further: Since it is as unreasonable, as it is com- 
mon, to urge objections aga
nst revelation, which 
are of equal weight against n3.tural religion; and 
those who do this, if they are not confuted them- 
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selves, deal unfairly ,vith others, in n1aking it seem 
that they are arguing only against revelation, or 
particular doctrines of it, ,vhen in reality they are 
arguing against moral providence; it is a thing of 
consequence to she\v, that such objections are as 
luuch levelled against natural religion, as against 
revealed. And objections, ,vhich are equally ap- 
plicable to both, are, properly speaking, ans,vered, 
by its being she\vn that they are so, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without taking 
in the consideration ho\v distinctly this is admitted, 
it is plainly very material to observe, that as the 
things objected against in natural religion, are of 
the same kind \vith what is certain matter of ex- 
perience in the course of providence, and in the 
information which God affords us concerning our 
temporal interest under his government; so the 
objections against the system of Christianity and 
the evidence of it, are of the yery same kind with 
those \\'hich are made against the system and evi- 
dence of natural religion. Ho\vever, the reader 
upon review luay se
, that most of the analogies 
insisted upon, even in the latter part of this trea- 
tise, do not necessarily require to ha\Te nlore taken 
for granted than is in the former; that there is an 
Author of nature, or natural Governor of the ,vorId; 
and Christianity is vindicated, net from its analogy 
to natural religion, but chiefly, froln its analogy to 
the experienced constitution of nature. 
Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and con. 
sists in such a determinate course of life; as being 
,vhat, there is reason to think, is commanded by the 
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Author of nature, and ,vill, upon the whole, be our 
happiness under his government. Now if Inen can 
be convinced that they have the like reason to be.. 
lieve this, as to believe, that taking care of their 
temporal affairs will be to their advantage; such 
conviction cannot but be an argument to them for 
the practice of religion. And if there be really any 
l"eaSOn for believing one of these, and endeavouring 
to preserve life, and secure ourselves the necessaries 
and conveniences of it; then there is reason also 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to secure 
the interest it proposes to us. And if the interest 
which religion proposes to us, be infinitely greater 
than our whole telnporal interest; then there must 
be proportionably greater reason for endeavouring 
to secure one, than the other: since, by the sup- 
position, the probability of our securing one, is 
equal to the probability of our securing the other. 
This seeins plainly unanswerable; and has a ten- 
dency to influence fair Ininds, who consider what 
our condition really is, or upon ,vhat evidence we 
are naturally appointed to act; and who are dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the terlllS upon \vhich ,ve 
live, and attend to and follow that practical in- 
struction, \vhatever it Le, which is aflorded us. 
But the chief and proper force of the argument 
referred to in the objection, lies in another place. 
For it is said that the proof of religion is involv. 
ed in such inextricable difficulties, as to render 
it doubtful; and that it cannot be supposed, that 
if it were true, it would be left upon doubtful 
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evidence. Here then, over and above the force 
of each particular difficulty or objection, these dif- 
ficulties and objections taken together, are turned 
into a positive argument against the truth of reli. 
gion: which argument would stand thus. If reli- 
gion \vere true, it \vould not be left doubtful, and 
open to objections to the degree in \vhich it is: 
therefore that it is thus left, not only renders the 
evidence of it \veak, and lessens its force, in pro..:. 
portion to the ","eight of such objections; but also 
shews it to be false, or is a general presumption of 
its being so. Now the observation, that from the 
natural constitution and course of things, we must 
in our ten1poral concerns, ahnost continually, and 
in matters of great consequence, act upon evidence 
of a like kind and degree to the evidence of reli- 
gion, is an ans\yer to this argument; because it 
shews, that it is according to the conduct and cha- 
racter of the Author of nature to appoint ,ve should 
act upon evidence like to that, 'v hich this argu- 
D1ent presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint 
\ve should act upon: it is an instance, a general 
one Inade up of nUlnerous particular ones, of SOlne- 
what in his dealing with us, similar to \vhat is said 
to be incredible. And as the force of this answer 
lies merely in the parallel which there is between 
the eviâe11ce for religion and for our temporal con- 
duct; the ans\ver is equaIIy just and conclusive, 
\vhether the parallel be made out, by shewing the 
evidence of the former to be higher, or the evidence 
of the latter to be lower. 
T1LÏrdly, The design of this treatise is not to 
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vindicate the character of God, but to she\v the 
obligations of men: it is not to justify his provi- 
dence, but to shc,v ,vhat belongs to us to do. These 
are t\VO subjects, and ought not to be confounded. 
And though they Inay at length run up into each 
other, yet observations l11ay Ï1nlnediately tend to 
make out the latter, vvhich do not appear, by any 
immediate connexion, to the purpose of the former; 
which is less our concern than Inany seetn to think. 
For, 1st, It is not necessary ,ve should justify the 
dispensations of Providence against objections, any 
farther than to shew, that the things objected 
against may, for aught ,ve kno,v, be consistent 
\vith justice and goodness. Suppose, then, that 
there are things in the systetll of this world, and 
plan of Providence relating to it, ,vhich taken 
alone ,vould be unjust; yet it ha
 been shewn un. 
ans\verably, that if we could take in the reference 
which these things may have, to other things pre- 
.sent, past, and to COlne; to the \vhole scheme, 
\vhich the things objected against are parts of; 
these very things might, for aught we know, be 
found to be, not only consistent with justice, but 
instances of it. Indeed it has been shewn, by the 
analogy of what we see, not only possible that this 
Inay be the case, but Cl edible that it is. And thus 
objections, drawn from such things, are ans,vered. 
and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 
ll1akes its vindication necessary. Hence it appears, 
2dly, That objections against the divine justice and 
goodness are not endeavoured to be removed, by 
-
hewing that the like objections, allowed to be 
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really conclusive, lie against natural providence: 
but those objections being supposed and shewn not 
to be conclusive, the things objected against, con- 
sidered as Inatters of fact, are farther shewn to be 
credible, from their conforlnity to the constitution 
of nature; for instance,' that God will reward and 
punish men for their actions hereafter, from the ob- 
servation, that he does re\vard and punish them for 
their actions here. And this, I apprehend, is of 
,veight. And I add, Sdly, It \vould be of ,veight, 
even though those objections ,vere not answered. 
For, there being the proof of religion above set 
do\vn, and religion i1nplying several facts; for in- 
stance again, the fact last mentioned, that God will 
reward and punish men for their actions hereafter; 
the observation that his present method of govern- 
ment is by rewards and punishments, she\vs that 
future fact not to be incredible; \vhatever objec- 
tions Inen may think they have against it, as un- 
just or unmerciful, according to their notions of 
justice and mercy; or as ilnprobable from their be- 
lief of necessity. I say, as irnprobable; for it is 
evident no objection against it, as urYllst, can be 
urged froln necessity; since tbis notion as much 
destroys injustice, as it does justice. Then, 4thly, 
Though objections against the reasonableness of the 
systeln of religion, cannot indeed be ans\vered with. 
out entering into consideration of its reasonable. 
ness, yet objections against the credibility or truth 
of it l11ay. Because the systen1 of it is reducible 
into \vhat is properly matter of fact; and the truth, 
the probable truth, of facts, may be shewn ,vithout 
13 
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consideration of their reasonableness. Nor is it 
necessary, though, in SOlne cases and respects, it is 
highly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, 
to give a proof of the reasonableness of every pre- 
cept enjoined us, and of every particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence, ,vhich conIes into the s)'steln 
of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a person 
of a right disposition is convinced of the perfection 
of the divine nature and conduct, the farther he 
will advance towards that perfection of religion, 
which St John * speaks of. But the general obli- 
gations of religion are funy made out, by proving 
the reasonableness of the practice of it. And that 
the practice of religion is reasonable, 111ay be she\\'n, 
though no lllore could be proved, than that the 
system of it 1Jlay be so, for aught ,ve kno\v to the 
contrary; and even without entering into the dis- 
tinct consideration of this. And from hence, 5tltly, 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature 
is not an immediate ans"Ter to objections against 
the ,visdolll, the justice, or goodness, of any doc- 
trine or precept of religion; yet it may be, as it is, 
an immediate and direct ans\ver to ,vhat is really 
intended by such objections; ,vhich is, to she,v 
that the things objected 'lgainst are incredible. 
Fourthly, It is 1110st readily ackno\vledged, that 
the foregoing treatise is by no llleans satisfactory; 
very far indeed from it: but so \vould any natural 
institution of life appear, if reduced into a systeln, 
together \vith its evidence. Leayillg religion out 
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of the case, men are divided in their opinions, 
whether our pleasures' overbalance our pains; and 
whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in this 
\vorld. And were all such controvèrsies settled, 
\vhich perhaps, in speculation, \vould be found ill- 
volved in great difficulties; and were it determin- 
ed, upon the evidence of reason, as nature has 
deterlnined it to OUF hands, that life is to be pre- 
served; yet still, the rules \vhich God has been 
pleased to afford us, for escaping the miseries of it, 
and obtaining its satisfactions, the rules, for instance, 
of preserving health and recovering it ,,,hen lost, 
are not only fallible and precarious, but very far 
froin being exact. Nor are we infoflned by na- 
ture, in future contingencies and accidents, so as 
to render it at all certain, "\vhat is the best method 
of managing our aft"lirs. \Vhat ,\\Till be the success 
of our telnporal pursuits, in the common sense of 
the ,vord Sllccess, is highly doubtful..- And "\vhat 
,vill be the success of them, in the proper sense of 
the ,vord; i. e. \v hat happiness or enjoyment \ve 
shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a much higher 
degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory nature of the 
evidence, \vith \vhich ,ve are obliged to take up, 
in the daily course of life
 is scarce to be eÀpressed. 
, Yet filen do not thro,v away life, or disregard the 
interests of it, upon account of fhis doubtfulness. 
I The evidence of religion then being admitted rea], 
those \\Tho object against it, as not satisfactory, i. e. 
as not being \vhat they \vish it, plainly forget the 
I very condition of Ollr being; for satisfaction, in 
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tllis sense, does not belong to such a creature as man. 
And, which is more material, they forget also the 
very nature of religion. For, religion presupposes, 
in all those who will embrace it, a certain degree of 
integrity and honesty; which it was intended to try 
whether men have or not, and to exercise in such 
as have it, in order to its improvement. Religion 
presupposes this as much, and in the same sense, 
as speaking to a man presupposes he understands 
the language in which you speak; or as warning 
a man of any danger, presupposes that he hath such 
a regard to himsel4 as that he will endeavour to 
avoid it. And therefore the question is not at all, 
'Vhether the evidence of religion be satisfactory; 
but, Whether it be, in reason, sufficient to prove 
and discipline that virtue ,vhich it presupposes? 
Now the evidence of it is fully sufficient for all 
those purposes of probation; how far soever it is 
from being satisfactory, as to the purposes of cu- 
l"i0 sity, or any other: and indeed it answers the 
purposes of the former in several respects, which 
it would not do, if it were as overbearing as is re- 
quired. One might add farther, that whether 
the motives, or the evidence for any course of ac- 
tion, be satisfactory meaning here by that word, 
\vhat satisfies a man that such a course of action 
win in event be for his good; this need never be, 
and I think, strictly speakiug, never is, the prac- 
tical question in common matters. But the prac- I 
tical question in alJ cases, is, Whether the evi- 
dence for a course of action be such, as, taking in 
all circumstances, makes the faculty within us, 
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,vhich is the guide and judge of conduct, * deter.. 
mine that course of action to be prudent? Indeed, 
satisfaction that it "'''ill be fOf our interest or hap- 
piness, abundantly determines an action to be pru- 
dent; but evidence, almost infiniteJy lower than 
this, determi-nes actions to be so too, even in the 
conduct of every day. 
Fifthly, As to the' objection concerning the in- 
fluence ,vhich this argulnent, or any part of it, 
may, or lllay not, be expected to have upon Inen, 
I observe, as above, that religion being intended 
for a tria] and exercise of the morality of every 
person's character, ,vho is a subject of it;- and 
there being, as I have she\vn, such evidence for it, 
as is sufficient, in reason, to influence men to en1- 
brace it: to object, that it is not to be imagined 
mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is 
nothing to the purpose of the foregoing Treatise. 
For the purpose of it is not to inquire, "That sort 
of creatures mankind are, but, 'Vhat the light and 
kno\vledge, '\vhich is afforded them
 requires they 
should be? to shew ho\v, in reason, they ought to 
behave; not how, in fact, they ,vill behave. This 
depends upon thelnselves, and is their own concern; 
I the personal concern o( each man in particular. 
And ho\v little regard the generality have to it, ex- 
perience, indeed, does too fully shew. But religion, 
considered as a probation, has had its end upon all 
persons, to whom it has been proposed, with evi- 
dence sufficient in reason to influence their prac- 
tice; for by this means they have been put into a 


=it See Dissertation 2. 
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state of probation; let them behave as they will 
in it. And thus, not only revelation, but reason 
also, teaches us, that by the evidence of religion 
being laid before men, the designs of Providence 
.are carrying on, not only with regard to those who 
wiI1, but ]ike,vise ,vith regard to those who will 
not, be influenced by it. However, lastly, the ob- 
jection here referred to allows the things insisted 
upon in this Treàtise to be of some ,veight; and if 
so, it may be hoped it will have some influence. 
And if there be a probability that it will have any 
at all, there is the same reason in kind, though. not 
in degree, to lay it before men, as there would be, 
if it were likely to have a greater influence. 
And farther, I desire it may be considered, with 
respect to the whole of the foregoing objections, 
that in this Treatise I have argued upon the prin- 
ciples of others, 
 not my own; and have omit- 
ted what I think true, and of the utmost import- 
ance, because by others thought unintelligible, or 
not true. Thus I have argued upon the princi- 
ples of the Fatalists, which I do not believe; and 
have omitted a thing of the utmost importance, 
which I do believe, the Inoral :fitness and unfitness 
of actions, prior to all will whatever; which I ap- 
prehend as certainly to deterlnine the Divine con- 
duct, as speculative truth and falsehood necessa- ! 


· By arguing upon the principles of others, the reader will ob- 
serve is meant, not proving any thingfrom those principles, but 
notwithstanding then1. Thus religion is proved, not from the 
opinion of necessity, which is absurd, but notwithstallding, or 
(",Jell though, that opinion were admitted to be true. 
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rily determine the Divine judgment. Indeed the 
principle of liberty, and that of 1110ral fitness, so 
force thelnsel\'"es upon the mind, that moralists, the 
ancients a
 \veIl as moderns, have formed their 
language upon it. And probably it ll1ay appear 
in Inine, though I have endeavoured to avoid 
it; and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been 
obliged to express Inyself in a manner, which 
\vill appear strange to such as do not observe the 
reason for it; but the general argulTIent here pur- 
sued, does not at all suppose, or proceed upon, 
these principles. No\v, these two abstract princi- 
ples of liberty and lTIoral fitness being 0111itted, re- 
ligion can be considered in no other view than 
merely as a question of fact; and in this vie\v it is 
here considered. It is obvious, that Christianity, 
and the proof of it, are both historical. And even 
natural religion is, properly, a lnatter of fact. For, 
that there is a righteous Governor of the ,vorld, is 
so; and this proposition contains the general sys- 
tem of natural religion. But then, several abstract 
truths, and in particular those t\VO principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it ; 
whereas it is here treated of only as a matter of 
fact. To explain this: that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, is an abstract 
truth; but that they appear so to our n1ind, is only 
a Inatter of fact. And this last must haye been 
admitted, if any thing ,vas, by those ancient scep- 
tics, ,vho ,vould not have admitted the former; 
but pretended to doubt, 'Vhether there ,vere any 
such thing as truth; or, 'Vhether \ve could certain. 
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ly depend upon our faculties of understanding for 
the knowledge of it in any casc. So likewise, that 
there is, in the nature of things, -an original stand- 
ard of right and "Trong in actions, independent 
upon all ,viII, but ,vhich unalterably determines the 
,viII of God to exercise that 1110ral governlnent 
over the ,yorld which rcligion teaches, i. e. finally 
and upon the ,vhole to reward and punish Inen re- 
spectively as they act right or "Tong; this asser- 
tion contains an abstract truth, as ,,"ell as matter of 
fact. But suppose in the present state, every nlan, 
,vithout exception, ,vas re,varded and punished, in 
exact proportion as he follo\ved or transgressed that 
sense of right and ,vrong, ,vhich God has implant- 
ed in the nature of cyery nlan; this ,vould not be 
at all an abstract truth, but only a matter of fact. 
And though this fact were ackno\vledged by every 
one, yet the very same difficulties might be raised, 
as are now, concerníng the abstract questions of 
liberty and nloral fitness: and ,ve should have a 
proof: even the certain one of experience, that the 
governlnent of the ,vorld \vas perfectly nloral, 
,vithout taking in the consideration of those quc
- 
tions: and this proof ,vould reillain, in \vhat \vay 
soever they were deterl11ined. And thus, God ha\9. 
ing given 111ankind a l.J;loral faculty, the object of 
,vhich is actiol1
, and ,vhich naturally appTOYCS 
SU111e actions as right and of good desert, and con- 
denll1S others as ,vrong, and of in desert; that he 
,vil
, finally and upon the ,yho]e, re\\
ard the fornler 
and punish the latter, is not an flssertion of an ab- 
,tract truth, ,but of ,vhat is as mere a mct, as his 
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doing so at present would be. This future fact I 
have not indeed proved with the force with ,vhich 
it might be proved, from the principles of liberty 
and 1110ral fitness; but ,vithout them have given 
a realI y conclusive practical proof of it, ,vhich is 
greatly strengthened by the general analogy of 
nature; a proof easily cavilled at, easily she,vn not 
to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such; 
but Ïtnpossible, I think, to be evaded or ans\vered. 
And thus the obligations of religion are made out, 
exclusively of the questions concerning liberty 
and moral fitness; \vhich have been perplexed 
,vith difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as every 
thing may. 
Hence, therefore, Inay be observed distinctly, 
\vhat is the force of this Treatise. It will be, to 
such as are convinced of religion, upon the proof 
arising out of the t,vo last mentioned principles, 
an additional proof and a confirnlation of it: to 
such as do not adlnit those principles, an original 
proof of it, III: and a confirlnatiol1 of that proof. 
Those ,vho believe, will here find the schelne of 
Christianity cleared of objections, and the evi- 
dence of it in a peculiar manner strengthened: 
those ,vho do not believe, will at least be she\vl1 
the absurdity of all attelnpts to prove Christianity 
false, the plain undoubted credibility of it, and, I 
hope, a good deal more. 
And thus, though some perhaps may seriously 
think, that analogy, as here urged, has too great 
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stress laid upon it.; and -ridicule, unanswerable ridi- 
cule, may be applied, to she\v the argument from 
it in a disadvantageous light; yet there can be no 
question, but that it is a real one. For religion, 
both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts .; analogy, being a confirmation of all facts to 
,vhich it can be applied, as it .is the only proof of 
most, cannot but be admitted by everyone to be a 
material thing, and truly of weight ,on the side of 
religion, both natural and revealed; and it ought 
to be particularly regarded :by such as profess to 
follow nature, and to be less satisfied with abstract 
reasonIngs. 
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W HA TEVER account may be given, of the strange 
inattention and disregard, in some ages and coun- 
tries, to a matter of such itnportance as religion, 
it ,vould, before experience, be incredible, that 
there should be the like disregard in those, who 
have had the moral system of the \vorld laid before 
them, as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated 
upon them; because this moral system carries in 
it a good degree of evidence for its truth, upon its 
being barely proposed to our thoughts. There is 
no need of abstruse reasonings and distinctions, 
to convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a God ,vho made and governs the world, 
and will judge it in righteousness; though they 
Inay be necessary to answer abstruse difficulties, 
,vhen once such are raised; when the very meaning 
of those ,vords, which express most intelligibly the 
general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be un- 
certain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is 
obscured by the intricacies of speculation. But, 
to an unprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand 
instances of design, cannot but prove a Designer, 
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And it is intuitively manifest, that creatures ought 
to live under a dutiful sense of their 1\Iaker; and 
that justice and charity must be his la \VS, to crea- 
tures ,vhom he has made social, and placed in 
society. Indeed, the truth of J.evealed religion, 
peculiarly so caned, is not self-evident, but re- 
quires external proof; in order to its being receiv- 
ed. Yet inattention, among us, to revealed reli- 
gion, will be found to ilnply the same dissolute 
in11noral temper of mind, as inattention to natural 
re1igion; because, when both are laid Lefore us, in 
the ll1anner they are in Christian countries of li- 
berty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to 
embrace both upon supposition of their truth, are 
obligations of the saIne nature. }"or, revelation 
claÏ1ns to be the voice of God; and our obligation 
to attend to his voice, is, surely, moral in all cases. 
And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclusive, 
upon thorough consideration of it; so it offers it- 
self to us with manifest obvious appearances of 
l1aving sOlnething more than hUlnan in it, and 
therefore in all reason requires, to have its claims 
1110st seriously examined into. It is to be added, 
that though light and kno\vledge, in ,vhat manner 
soever afforded us, is eql
any from God; yet a mi- 
raculous revelation has a peculiar tendency, from 
the first principles of our nature, to a,vaken man- 
kind, and inspire them ,yith reverence and a,ve: 
and this is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what 
claitns to be so with such appearances of truth. 
It is therefore most certain, that our obligations to 
inquire seriously into the evidence of Christianity, 
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and, upon supposition of its truth, to embrace it, 
are of the utmost itnportance, and lTIoral in the 
highest and lllOst proper sense. Let us then sup- 
pose, that the evidence of religion in general, and 
of Christianity, has been seriously inquired into, 
by all reasonable lnen among us. Yet ,ve find 
many professedly to reject both, upon speculatiye 
principles of infide1ity. And all of them do not 
content theillselves with a bare neglect of religion, 
and enjoying their imaginary freedom from its res- 
traints. Some go 111uch beyond this. They deride 
God's n10ral government over the ,vorId: They re- 
nounce his protection, and defy his justice: They 
rigicule and vilify Christianity, and blasphe111e the 
Author of it; and take all occasions to manifest a 
scorn and conten1pt of revelation. This amounts 
to an active setting themselyes against religion; to 
what may be considered as a positive principle of 
irreligion; \vhich they culti\
ate ,yithin theillseives, 
and, ,,-hether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good ITIaD does the contrary princi- 
ple. And others, ,vho are not chargeable ,vith all 
this profligateness, yet are in avo,ved opposition to 
religion, as if discovered to be groundless. N O\V 
admitting, ,vhich is the supposition ,ve go upon, 
that thes
 persons act upon what they think prin- 
ciples of reason, and other\vise they are not to be 
argued with; it is really inconceivable, that they 
should Í1nagine they clearly see the \vhole evidence 
of it, considered in itself
 to be nothing at all; nor 
òo they pretend this. They are far indeed froln have 
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ing a just notion of its evidence; but they ,vould 
not say its evidence was nothing, if they thought 
the system of it, with all its circumstances, were 
credible, like other matters of science or history. 
So that their manner of treating it lllust proceed, 
either from such kind of objections against all re- 
ligion, as have been ans,vered or obviated in the 
former part of this Treatise; or else fi 1 0m objec- 
tions and difficulties, supposed more peculiar to 
Christianity. Thus, they entertain prejudices 
against the ,vhole notion of a revelation, and Ini- 
raculous interpositions. They find things in Scrip- 
ture, ,vhether in incidental passages or in the ge- 
neral scheme of it, ,vhich appear to them unreason- 
able. They take for granted, that if Christianity 
,vere true, the light of it lllust have been more ge- 
neral, and the. evidence of it Inore satisfactory, or 
}1ather overbearing; that it must and would have 
been, in SOlne ,yay, other\vise put and left, than it 
is. No\v, this is not itnagining they see the evi- 
dence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable; but 
quite another thing. It is being fortified against 
the evidence, in some degree ackno\vledged, by 
thinking they see the system of Christianity, or 
some,vhat which appears to them necessarily con- 
nected with it, to be incredible or false: fortified 
against that evidence, which might, otherwise, 
make great impression upon theIne Or, lastly, if 
any of these persons are, upon the ,vhole, in doubt 
concerning the truth of Christianity; their be- 
11aviour seelns o,ving to their taking for granted, 
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through strange inattention, that such doubting 
is, in a manner, the same thing as being certain 
against it. 
To these persons, and to this state of opinion 
concerning religion, the foregoing Treatise is adapt.. 
ed. For, all the general objections against the 
n10ral system of nature having been obviated, it is 
she,vn, that there is not any peculiar presumption 
at all against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to ,,,hat is so 
discovered; nor any worth mentioning, against it 
as miraculous, if any at all; none certainly, ,vhich 
can render it in the least incredible. It is she,vn, 
that upon supposition of a divine revelation, the 
analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly ere.. 
dible, I think probable, that Inany things in it 
must appear liable to great objections; and that 
we must be incon1petent judges of it, to a great 
degree. This observation is, I think, unquestion- 
ably true, and of the very utmost Ïtnportance: but 
it is urged, as I hope it ,vill be understood, ,vith 
great caution of not vilifying the faculty of reason, 
which is "the candle of the Lord within us;" '* 
though it can afford no light, where it does not 
shine; nor judge, where it has' 110 principles to 
judge upon. The objections here spoken 04 being 
first answered in the vie,v of objections against 
I Christianity as a matter of fact, are in the next 
place considered as urged, more ilnmediately, 
against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the 
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Christian dispensation. And it is fully made out, 
that they adlnit of exactly the like ans\ver, in 
every respect, to ,vhat the like objections against 
the constitution of nature adlnit of: that, as par- 
tial views give the appearance of ,vrong to things, 
\vhich, upon farther consideration and kno,vledge 
of their relations to other things, are found just 
and good; so it is perfectly credible, that the 
things objected against the wisdom and goodness 
of the Christian dispensation, l11ay be rendered in- 
stances of \visdon1 and goodness by their reference 
to other things beyond our vie,v: because Chris.. 
tianity is a scheme as much above oùr comprehen- 
sion, as that of nature; and, like that, a scheme in 
,vhich 111eans are made use of to accomplish ends, 
and which, as is most credible, may be carried on 
by general la\vs. And it ought to be attended to, 
that this is not an ans,ver taken merely or chiefly 
from our ignorance; but from some\vhat positive, 
,vhich our observation shews us. For, to like ob. 
jections, the like answer is experienced to be just, in 
numberless paranel cases. The objections against 
the Christian dispensation, and the method by 
which it is carried on, having been thus obviated, 
in general and together. the chief of thelTI are con- 
sidered distinctly, and the particular things object- 
ed to are she\vn credible, by their perfect analogy, 
each apart, to the constitution of nature. . Thus, if 
man be fallen from his primitive state, and to be 
restored, and infinite wisdom and po\ver engages in 
accomplishing our recovery; it were to have been 
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expected, it is said, that this should have been 
effected at once, an d not by such a long' series 
of means, and such a various economy of per- 
sons and things; one dispensation preparatory 
to another, this to a farther one, and so on 
through an indefinite nl-uuber of ages, before the 
end of the scheme proposed can be completely 
accomplished; a scheme conducted by infinite 
wisdom, and executed by almighty po,ver. But 
now, on the contrary, our finding that every thing 
in t.he constitution and course of nature is thus 
carried on, she,vs such expectations concerning re- 
velation to be highly unreasonable; and is a satis. 
factory answer to them, ,vhen urged as objections 
against the credibility, that the great scheme of 
Providence in the redemption of the world may be 
of this kind, and to be accomplished in this man- 
ner. As to the particular method of our redemp- 
tion, the appointment of a Mediator bet\veen God 
and man; this has been shewn to be Inost obvious- 
ly analogous to the general conduct of nature, i. e. 
the God of nature, in appointing others to be the 
instruments of his Inercy, as we experience in the 
daily course of Providence. The condition of this 
,vorld, ,vhich the doctrine of our redemption by 
Christ presupposes, so much falls in with natural 
appearances, that heathen moralists inferred it from 
those appearances; inferred, that human nature 
was faUen from its original rectitude, and, in con- 
sequence of this, degraded from its primitive hap- 
piness. Or, however this opinion came into the 
13 
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world, these appearances must have kept up the 
tradition, and confirmed the belief of it. And as 
it ,vas the general opinion, under the light of na- 
ture, that repentance and reformation, alone and 
by itsel
 was not sufficient to do away sin, and pro- 
cure a full relllission of the penalties annexed to it ; 
and as the reason of the thing does not at all lead 
to any such conclusion; so every day's experience 
she,vs us, that reformation is not, in any sort, suf- 
ficient to prevent the present disadvantages and 
miseries, which, in the natural course of things, 
God has annexed to fony and extravagance. Yet 
there may be ground to think, that the punish- 
Dlents, which, by the general la,vs of divine go- 
vernment, are annexed to vice
 may be prevented; 
that provision may have been, even originally, 
made, that they should be prevented by some llleans 
or other, though they could not by reformation 
alone. For ,ve have daily instances of such mercy, 
in the general conduct of nature; compassion pro- 
vided for nlisery, * medicines for diseases, friends 
against enelnies. There is provision made 1 in the 
original constitution of the world, that much of 
the natural bad consequences of our follies, ,vhich 
persons themselves alone cannot prevent,- may be 
prevented by the assistance of others; assistance, 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints 
then1 to afford. By a method of goodness analo. 
gous to this, when the world lay in wickedness, and 
consequently in ruin, "God so loved the world, 
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that he gave his only begotten Son" to save it ; 
and " he being made perfect by suffering, beCa111e 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
hÏ1n." * Indeed, neither reason nor analogy wquld 
lead l1S to think, in particular, that the interposition 
of Christ, in the Inanner in \vhich he did interpose, 
,vould be of that efficacy for recovery of the world, 
\vhich the Scripture teaches us it was: but neither 
,vonId reason nor analogy_lead us to think, that 
other particular means ,vould be of the efficacy, 
,vhich experience she\
{s they are, in nUlnberless in- 
stances. And therefore, as the case before us does 
not admit of experience; so that neither reason 
nor analQgy can she\v, how, or in ""hat particular 
,yay, the interposition of Christ, as reyealed in 
Scripture, is of that efficacy ,\\Thich it is there re- 
presented to be; this is no kind nor degree of pre... 
sumption against its being really of that efficacy. 
Farther: the objections against Christianity, from 
the light of it not being universal, nor its evidence 
so strong as might possibly be given us, haye been 
ans,vered by the general analogy of nature. That 
God has luade such variety of creatures, is indeed 
an ans\ver to the foriner; but that he dispenses his 
gifts in such variety, both of degrees and kinds, 
amongst creatures of the same species, and even to 
the saIne individuals. at different times, is a more 
obvious and full ans\ver to it. An(l it is so far 
froul being the method of Providence, in other 
cases, to afford us such overbearing evidence, as 
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some require in proof of Christianity, that, on the 
contrary, the evidence upon which we are naturally 
appointed to act in common matters, throughout a 
very great p
rt of ]ife, is doubtful in a high degree. 
And, adlnitting the fact, that God has afforded to 
some, no more than doubtful evidence of religion, 
the same 
c .ount may be given of it, as of d"fficul. 
ties and temptations with regard to practice. But 
as it is not ilnpgssible, * surely, that this alleged 
doubtfulness may be men's o\vn fault, it deserves 
their most serious consideration, whether it be not 
so. Ho\\rever, it is certain that doubting implies 
a degree of evidence for that of which ,ve doubt; 
and that this degree of evidence as really lays u.s 
under obligations, as delnonstrative evidence. 
The whole then of religion is throughout crecli. 
bIe; nor is there, I think, any thing relating to 
the revealed dispensation of things more different 
from the experienced constit.ution and course of 
nature, than SOlne parts of the constitution of na- 
ture are froin other parts of it. And if so, the 
only question which renlains is, 'Vhat positive evi- 
dence can be alleged for the trutl1 of Christianity? 
This too, in general, has been considered, and the 
objections against it estitnated. Deduct therefore 
,vhat is to be deducted froln that eyidence, upon 
account of any \veight which Inay be thought to 
remain in these objections, after what the analogy 
of nature has suggested in ans\ver to thelu; and 
hen consider, ,vhat are the practical consequence5 
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from all this, upon the most sceptical principles 
one can argue upon, (for I am \vr.iting' to persons 
who entertain these principles): and, upon such 
consideration, it will be obvious, that immorality. 
as little excuse as it admits of in itself; is greatly 
aggravated, in persons who have been made ac- 
qU'linted \vith Christianity, \vhether they believe 
it or not; because the llloral system of nature, or 
natural religion, ,vhich Christianity lays before us, 
approves itself
 almost intuitively, to a reasonable 
mind, upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, 
\vith regard to Christianity it will be observed, 
that there is a llliddle, bet\veen a full satisfaction 
of the truth of it, and a satisfaction of the contrary. 
The Iniddle state of Inind bet,veen these two, con.. 
sists in a serious apprehension, that it may be true, 
joined ,vith doubt, ,vhether it be so. And this, 
upon the best judgment I am able to lllake, is as 
far to,vards speculative infidelity, as any sceptic 
can at all be supposed to go, ,vho has had true 
Christianity, \vith the proper eviùence of it, laid 
before hiIn, and has in any tolerable tneasure con- 
sidered them. For I ,vould not be tnistaken to 
comprehend aU ,vho have ever heard of it; because 
it seenlS evident, that, in tnany countries -called 
Christian, neither Christianity 
 nor its evidence
 
are fairly laid before lnen. And in places where 
both are, there appear to "be SOlne ,vho have very 
little attended to either, and \vho reject Chr
stiani.. 
ty ,yith a scorn proportionate to their inattention; 
and yet are by no Ineans ,vithout understanding in 
other matters. Now it has been she,vn, that a. 
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serious apprehension that Christianity may be true, 
Jays persons under the strictest obligations of a 
serious regard to it, throughout the whole of theil. 
life; a regard not the same exactly, but in many 
respects nearly the same, ,vith ,vhat a fun con\ric- 
tion of its truth ,vould Jay then1 under. Lastly, 
it ,vill appear, that blasphemy and profaneness, I 
mean with regard to Christianity, are absolutely 
\vithout excuse. For there is no temptation to it, 
but from the ,vantonne5S of vanity or n1irth; and 
these, considering the infinite Ï1nportance of the 
subject, are no such temptations as to afford a 11)- 
excuse for it. If this be a just account of things, 
and yet Inen can go on to vilify or disregard Chris. 
tianity, ,vhich is to talk and act as if they had a 
demonstration of its falsehood; there is no reason 
to think they would alter their behaviour to any' 
purpose, though there ,vere a den1onstration of it
 
truth. 
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DISSERT. I. 


OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


,V HE'rHER ,ve are to live in a future state, as it 
is the Inost important question which can possibly 
be asked, so it is the most intelligible one which 
can be expressed in language. Yet strange per- 
plexities ha\ge been raised about the meaning of 
that identity, or salneness of person, ,vhich is im- 
plied in the notion of our living no\v and here- 
after, or in any t\VO successive mon1ents. And the 
solu tion of these difficulties hath been stranger 
than the difficulties thelTIselves. For, personal 
identity has been eXplained so by SOlne, as to ren- 
der the inquiry concerning a future life of no 
consequence at all to us, the persons ,vho are 
n1aking it. And though few men can be misled 
by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to 
consider them. 
No,v, ",.hen it is asked ,,"herein personal iden- 
tity consists, the ans,,"cr should be the salnc as if 
it \vere asked, ,vherein consists similitude or equa. 
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Jity; that all attelnpts to define, ,vould but perplex 
it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in ascertaining 
the idea. For as, upon t\yO triangles being COln- 
pared or viewed together, there arises to the l11ind 
the idea of sitnilitude; or upon t\yice t\VO and 
four, the idea of equality; so ]ike,yise, upon COIn. 
paring the consciousness of one's self: or one's 
o\vn existence in any t\VO Inonl
nts, there as im- 
Inediately arises to the lnind the idea of personal 
jdentity. And as the t\VO foriller comparisons 
not 9uly give us the ideas of silnilitude and equa- 
lity, but also shew us, that t,vo triangles are alike, 
and t,,'"ice t\VO 
nd four are equal; so the ]atter 
cQlllparison not only gives us the idea of personal 
identity, but also she\vs us the identity of our- 
selves in those tw'o mOlnents; .the present, sup- 
pose, and that Ï1nlnediately past; or the present, 
and that a lTIonth, a year, or t\venty years past. 
Or, in other 'yords, by reflecting upon that, ,vhich 
is IllY self now, and tHat, \vhich ,vas IllY self t\venty 
years ago, I discern they are not t"ro, but one and 
1'
 
the saIne self. 
But though consciousness of ,vhat is past does 
thus ascertain our personal identity to ourselves, 
)ret, to say that it InaJ:es personal identity, or is 
necessary to our beinh the same persons, is to say, 
that a person has not existed a single InOment, 

or done one action, but ,,,hat he can renlelnber; 
indeed none but "'hat he reflects upon. And one 
should really think it self-e\'idcnt, that conscious- 
ness of personal identity presupposes, and there- 
fore cannot constitute, personal identity, auy n10re 
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than kno\\'ledgc, in any other case, can constitute 
truth, \vhich it presupposes. 
'l"'his "
onderfu] Inistake Ina)'" possibly ha\ e arisen 
from hence, that to be endued ,vith consciousness, 
is inseparable froln the idea of a person. or intel- 
ligent being. For, this n1ight be expressed inac- 
curately thus,-that consciousness 11lakes persona- 
. 
lity; and fi"oln hence it u1ight be concluded to 
make personal identity. But though present con- 
sciousness of what ,ve at present do and fee], is 
necessary to our being the persons ,ve no\v are; 
yet present consciousness of past actions, or feel- 
ings, is not necessary to our being the saIne per- 
sons ,vho perforlned those actions, or had those 
feelings. 
The inquiry, ,vhat nlakes vegetables the saIne in 
the COInlnon acceptation of the ,vord, does not ap- 
pear to ha\-e any relation to this of personal iden- 
tity; because the ,vord Sa'ille, ,,,hen applied to 
theln and to person, is not only applied to diffe- 
rent subjects, but it is also used in different senses. 
For \vhen a man s,vears to the san1e tree, as having 

tood fifty years in tQ.e san1e place, he Ineans only 
the saIne as to all the purposes of property and uses 
of COll11110n life, and not that the tree has ùeen 
all that tÎ1ne the sanle in the strict philosophical 
sense of the ,vorcl. For he does not kno","', ,,
hether 
anyone particle of the present tree, be the saIne 
,vith anyone particle of the tree \vhich stood in 
the same place fifty years ago. And if they have 
not one COll11non particle of l11atter, they cannot 
be the saIne tree in the proper philosophic sense 
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of the \\..ord SaJ11e; it being evidently a contradic. 
tion in terms, to say they are, ,,,hen no part of 
their substance, and no one of their properties, is 
the sallIe; no part of their substance, by the sup- 
position; no one of their properties, because it is 
aHo"ged, that the saIne property cannot be trans- 
ferred trOIn one substance to another. And there. 
fore ,,'hen ,,"e say the identity, or satneness, of a 
plant consists in a continuation of the sallIe life, 
conununicated under the same organization, to a 
nUinber of particles of l11atter, ""hether the saIne 
or not, the ,\.ord sa711e, ,vhen applied to life and 
to organization, cannot possibly be understood to 
signify, ,,'"hat it signifies in this yery sentence, 
,\'"hen applied to nlatter. In a loose and popular 
sense then, the life, and the organization, and the 
plant, are justly saill to be the saIne, not,,"ithstand- 
jug the perpetual change of the parts. But in a 
strict and philosophical nlanner of speech, no nIan, 
no being, no nlode of being, no any-thing, can be 
the sanlC ,yith that, ,,'ith ,,'hich it hath indeed no- 
thing the saIne. No,,
, sanleness is used in this 
latter sense ,,-hen applied to persons. The identity 
of these, therefore, cannot subsist ","ith di,.ersity of 
bubstance. 
The thing here considered, and, demonstrative- 
ly, as I think, deterlnined, is proposed by l\Ir Locke 
in these ,vords, 117lether it, i. e. the saIne self or 
person, be tIle sanzc identical substance? And he 
has suO"O'ested ,,,hat is a nIuch better ans,yer to the 
Oð 
question, than that ,,"hich he gi\"es it in form. For 
he defines person, a thinking intelligent being, &c. 
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and personal identity, the SalJ1eJleSS qf 11 rational 
heing." The question Lhen j
 ,,-hether the same 
rational being is the salue substance, ,,-hich needs 
no ans,ver, because being and substance, in this 
place, stand for the same idea. The ground of the 
doubt, "\vhether the same person be the sallIe sub- 
stance, is said to he this; that the consciousne

 
of our o\vn existence, in )-outh and in old age, or 
in any t,,-o joint succe
:)i,-e InOll1ents, is not the 
SG7ne indi'cidllol action, t i. e. not the sanIe consci- 
ousness, but different succes
i,-e consciousnes
es. 
1\0"- it is strange that thi
 
hould have occa
ioned 
such perplexities. For it is surely conceivable, 
that a person Inay ha,-e a capacity of kno\ving some 
object or other to be the sanIe 110'\-, \\-hich it "ya3 
,,-hen he contenlplated it forlnerly; yet in this case, 
,\\There, by the supposition, the object is perceived 
to be the saIne, the perception of it in any tl\-O 
n10111ents cannot be one and the saIne perception. 
And thus, though the successiye consciousl1esses 
"\yhich ,,-e have of our o\vn existence are not the 
sallIe, yet are they consciousnesses of one and tht' 

ame thing or object; of the same person, sel
 or 
li,.ing agent. The person, of \vhose existence the 
consciousness is felt no"., and "-a
 felt an hour or 
a year ago, is discerned to be, not t,,-o persons 
but one and the saIne person; 

nd therefore is on
 
and the saIne. 

Ir Locke's obseryations upon this subject ap- 
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pear hasty; and he seems to profess hilnself dis- 
satisfied with suppositions, which he has made rela. 
ting to it. * But some of those hasty obser\"ations 
have been carried to a strange length by others; 
whose notion, when traced and exalnined to the 
bottom, alnounts, I think, to this: t " That per- 
sonality is not a permanent, but a transient thing: 
that it lives and dies, begins and ends, continually: 
that no one can any more rClnain one and the saIne 
person two m0111cnts together, than two successive 
InOlnents can be one and the san1e mOlnent: that 
our substance is indeed continually changing; but 
whether this be so or not, is, it seems, nothing to 
the purpose; since it is not substance, but consci- 
ousness alone, which constitutes personality; ,vhich 
consciousness, being successive, cannot be the same 
in any t\\'o mOlnents, nor consequently the per- 
sonality constituted by it." And from hence it 
must foHow, that it is a fallacy upon ourselves, to 
charge our present selves ,vith any thing we did, 
or to imagine our present selves interested in any 
thing 'Vl1ich befell us yesterday, or that our pre- 
sent self will be interested in what \vilJ befall us 
to-morrow; since our present self is not, in reality, 
the same with the self of yesterday, but another 
like self or person coming in its room, and Inis- 
taken for it; to which another self will succeed 
to-morrow. This, I say, must foHow: for if the 


=Jt: Locke, p. 152. 
t See an answer to Dr C]arke's third defence of his letter to 

Ir Dodwcll, 2tl edit. p. 44..56) &c. 
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self or person of to-day, and that of to-morro,v, are 
not the saIne, but only like persons, the person of 
to-clay is really no more interested in ,vhat ,vill be- 
fall the person of to-morrow, than in ,vhat ,vill be- 
fall any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that this is not a just representation of the opinion 
we are speaking of; because those who maintain it 
allow, that a person is the saIne as far back as his 
remelnbrance reaches. And, indeed, they do use 
the words, identity and same person. Nor win ]an- 
guage perlnit these ,vords to be laid aside: since if 
they \vere, there lTIUst be, I kno,v not what, ridicu. 
lous periphrasis substituted in the room of them. 
But they cannot, consistently ,vith thelnselves, 
mean, that the person is really the same. For it is 
self-e\yident, that the personality cannot be really 
the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in \vhich 
it consists is not the sa111e. And as, consistently 
with themselves, they cannot, so, I think, it appears 
they do not, n1ean, that the person is really the 
saIne, but only that he is so in a fictitious sense: in 
such a sense only as they assert; for this they do 
assert, that any nU111ber of persons ,vhatever may be 
the same person. The bare unfolding this notion, 
and laying it thus l1ak
d and open, seeins the best 
confutation of it. IIo\vever, since great stress is 
said to be put upon it, I add thp follo\ving things: 
First, This notion is absolutely con
radictory to 
that certain conviction, ,vhich necessarily, and every 
moment, rises ,vithin us, ,vhen ,ve turn our thought
 
upon ourselves; when we reflect upon ,vhat is past, 
and look for\vard upon ,vhat is to con1e. All Í111a- 
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gination of a daily change of that living agent \vhich 
each man calls hinlself: for anothcr, or of any such 

hange throughout our \vhole present life, is entirely 
borne down by our natural sense of things. Nor is 
it possible for a person in his \vits to alter his con- 
duct, with regard to his health or affairs, from a 
suspicion, that though he should liy'e to-lTIOrrO\v, he 
should not, ho,,,.ever, be the sallIe person he is to.. 
day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, with res- 
pect to a future life, upon this notion, that perso- 
l1ality is transient; it is reasonable to act upon it, 
with respect to the present. Here then is a notion 
equally applicable to religion and to our ten1poral 
concerns; aud everyone sees and feels the inex- 
pressible absurdity of it in the lattcr case. If; 
therefore, any can take up with it in the former, 
this cannot proceed froin the reason of the thing, 
but n1ust be o\ving to an inward unfairness, and 
secret corruption of heart. 
Secondly, It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or 
quality, but a being' only, ,vhich is capable of life 
and action, of happiness and Inisery. Now all 
beings confessedly continue the saIne, during the 
,vhole time of their existence. Consider then a 
living being now existi'lg, and ,yhich has existed 
for any time alive: this living being Intist have 
done and suffèred and enjoyed, \vhat it has done 
and suffered and cnjoyed foru1crly, (this living 
being, I say, and not another,) as realiy as it does 
and suffers and enjoys, ,vhat it does and suffers and 
enjoys this instant. All these successi\
e actiol1s, 
enjoYluents, and sufferings, are, actions, eDjoy- 
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ments, and sufferings, of the same living being. 
And they are so, prior to all consideration of it
 
remembering or forgetting; since relnembcriilg 
or forgetting can Inake no alteration in the truth 
of past matter of fact. And suppose this being 
endued with Iin1ited powers of kno\vlcdge and 
111emory, there is no Inore difficulty in conceiving 
it to have a power of kno\ving itself to be the 
saIne living being \vhich it ,vas some time 
go, of 
remelubering some of its actions, sufferings, and 
enjoYlnents, and forgetting others, than in con- 
ceiving it to kno,v, or rClnelnber, or forget, any 
thing else. 
Thirdly, Every person is conscious, that he is no\v 
the" same person or self he \vas, as far back as hi
 
remelnbrance reaches: since, ,vhen anyone reflect;;; 
upon a past action of his O\VI1, he is just as certain 
of the person \vho did that action, nalnely, hÎ111self; 
the person \vho now reflects upon it, as he is cer- 
tain that the action was at aU done. Nay, very 
often a person's assurance of an action having been 
done, of \vhich he is absolutely assured, arises 
,vholly from the consciousness that he hÍlnself did 
it. And this he, person, or self: must either be a 
substance, or the property of SOIne substance. If 
he, if person, be a substance; then consciousness 
th
t he is the saIne person, is consciousness that 
he is the saIne substance. If the person, or he, 
be the property of a substance; still consciousness 
that he is the saIne property, is as certain'a proof 
that his substance remains the sanIe, as conscious- 
ness that he remains the saIne substance ,youJd be; 
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since the saIne property cannot be transferred from 
one substance to another. 
But though ,ve are thus certain that \ve are the 
same agents, li,.ing beings, or substances, no,v, 
,vhich ,ve ,vere as far back as our remen1brance 
l'eaches.; yet it is asked, \Vhether "re Inay not pos- 
sibly be deceived in it? And this question Inay be 
asked at the end of any demonstration whatever; 
because it is a question concerning the truth of 
perception by 111en10ry. And he "Tho can doubt, 
\vhether perception by Inemory can in this case be 
depended upon, lnay doubt also, ,vhether percep- 
tion by deduction and reasoning, ,vhich also include 
Incmory, or, indeed, ,vhether intuitive perception 
can. Here then ,ve can go no farther. For it is 
ridiculous to attelnpt to prove the truth of those 
perceptions, \v hose truth \ve can 110 other\vise proye, 
than by other perceptions of exactly the same kind 
\vith then1, and \vhich there is just the same ground 
to suspect; or to attelnpt to prove the truth of 
our faculties, ,vhich can no other,vise be proved, 
than by the use or 111cans of those very suspectcl{ 
faculties theillselves. 



DISSERT. II. 


OF THE NATURE OF ,rIRTUE... 


THA T ,vhich renders beings capable of moral go. 
ye rn111 ent, is their having a moral nature, and mo- 
ral faculties of perception and of action. Brute 
creatures are Î1npressed and actuated by various 
instincts and propensions: so also are we. But, 
additional to this, ,ve have a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making the
 an 
object to our thought; and on doing this, ,ve natu- 
rally and unavoidably approve SOlne actions, under 
the peculiar vie,v of their being virtuous and of 
good desert; and disapprove others, as vicious and 
of ill desert. That ,ve have this moral approving 
and disapproving* faculty, is certain froin our ex- 


>}f:. This way of speaking is taken fron1 Epictctus, t and is made 
use of as seenling the most full, and least liable to caviI. And 
the n10ral faculty nmy be understood to have these two epithets, 
;;OK.I
.(.(".(/,T'''
 and d'T.rJ()"'f'
(/"n

, upon a double account; because, 
upon a survey of actions, whether before or after they are doñe, 
it deternlines them to be good or evil; and also because it deter- 
mines itself to be the guide of action and of life, in contradis- 
tinction from all other faculties, or natural principles of action: ' 
in the ,'('rr same manner, as speculative reason directl!! an(l 
t AlT. Epict. lib, i. cap
 1, 
Bb 
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periencing it in ourselves, and recognizing it in 
each other. It appears froln our exercising it un- 
avoidably, in the approbation and disapprobation 
even of feigned characters: from the '\vords, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, 
,vith many others of like signification in all lan- 
guages, applied to actions and characters: from the 
many written systems of morals which suppose it ; 
since it cannot be itnagined, that all these authors, 
throúghout a]1 these treatises, had absolutely no 
Ineaning at all to their ,vords, or a meaning merely 
chimerical: from our natural sense of gratitude, 
which implies a distinction between merely being 
the instrument of good, and intending it: from 
the like distinction, every 'one Inakes, between in- 
jury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, is pecu- 
liar to mankind; and bet'\veen injury and just 
punishmen t, a distinction plainly natural, prior to 
the consideration of human la\vs. It is manifest, 
great part of common language, and of COlnmon 
behaviour over the world, is formed upon supposi- 
tion of such a moral faculty; whether called con- 
science, moral reason, moral sense, or divine rea- 
son; whether considered as a sentiment of the un- 
derstanding, or as- a perception of the heart, or, 
which seems the truth, as including both. Nor 
is it at all doubtful in the general, what course of 
action this faculty, or practical discerning power 


naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood; and, at the 
fiame time, is attended with a consciousness upon rçftection. that 
the natural right to judge of them belongs to it. 
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within us, approves, and \vhat it disapproves. For, 
as much as it has been disputed ,,,,herein virtué 
consists, or \vhatever ground for doubt there may 
be . about particulars, yet, in general, there is in 
reality an universally acknowledged standard of it. 
It is that, \vhich all ages and all countries have 
made profession of in public; it is that, "rhich 
every man you meet, puts on the shew of; it is 
that, ,vhich the primary and fundamental Ia,vs of 
all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, 
, 
make it their business and endeavour to enforce the 
practice of upon mankind; namely, justice, vera- 
city, and regard to comn10n good. It being mani. 
fest then, in general, that "'e have such a faculty 
or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark 
some things, more distinctly, concerning it. 
First, It ought to be observed, that the object 
of this faculty is actions, * comprehending under 
that name, active or practical principles; those 
princip1es from "yhich lnen \vould act, if occasions 
and circumstances gave them pO\\ger; and which, 
when fixed and habitual in any person, we caB, his 
character. It does not appear, that brutes have 
the least reflex sense of actions, as distinguished 
from events; or that will and design, \\rhich con- 
stitute the yery nature of actions as such, are at all 
an object to their perception. But to ours they 
are; and they are the object, and the only one, of 
the approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, 


· · 
, " , , , ., I · " I 'I\' J A 1 9 
(J2JDi J1 ttp
'f')J H.ot, H.tt"'''-E, ?rWiU., ttÀÀtt i'ep'Yfl
. lY.. uton... 
16. 'Virtutis lallS omnis in actione consi
tit. Cic. Off. 1.1. ('.6. 
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conduct, behaviour, abstracted from all regard to 
what is, in fact and event, the consequence of it, 
is itself the natural object of the moral discern... 
Inent, as speculative truth and falsehood is of spe- 
culative }'eason. Intention of such and such con- 
sequences, indeed, is al\\rays included; for it is part 
of the action itself: but though the intended good 
or bad consequences do not follow, ,ve l1ave exact- 
ly the saIne sense of the action as if they did. In 
like lUanneI', we think ,yell or ill of characters, ab- 
stracted from all consideration of the good or the 
evil, which persons of such characters have it ac- 
tually in their po\ver to do. We never, in the moral 
,vay, applaud or blame either ourselves or others, 
for ,vhat "
e enjoy or \vhat we suffer, or for having 
impressions Inade upon us \vhich \ve consider as 
altogether out of our power; but only for \vhat ,ve 
do, or ,,"ould have done, had it been in our power; 
or for ,vhat we leave undone \"hich we might have 
done, or ,yould have left undone though \\re could 
have done it. 
Secondly, Our sense or discernInent of actions, 
as rnorally good or evil, Í1nplies in it a sense or dis- 
cernlnent of them as of good or ill desert. It may 
be difficult to explain this perception, so as to an- 
swer all the questions \vhich may be asked con- 
cerning it; but everyone speaks of such and such 
actions as deserving punislunent; and it is not, 
 
suppose, pretended, that they have absolutely no 
meaning at all to the expression. No,v, the Inean- 
ißg plainly is not, that ,ve conceiye it for the good 
of societ)T, tbat the doer of such actions should b
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made to suffer. For if unhappily it ,vere resolved, 
that a man who, by SOBle innocent action, ,vas in. 
fected \vith the plague, should be left to perish, 
lest, by other people coming near hÏ1n, the infec- 
tion should spread; no one ,vould say, he deserved 
this treatlnent. Innocence and ill desert are in- 
consistent ideas. III desert al\\Tays supposes guilt; 
and if one be not part of the other, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected in our 111ind.. 
The sight of a luan in misery raises our compassion 
to\vards hilTI; and, if this misery be inflicted on 
him by another, our indignation against the author 
of it. But ,vhen ,ve are informed, that the sufferer 
is a villain, and is punished only for his treachery 
or cruelty; our compassion exceedingly lessens, 
and, in Inany instances, our indignation ,vholly 
subsides. Now, ,vhat produces this effect, is the 
conception of that in the sufferer, ,vhich ,ve call 
in desert. Upon considering then, or viewing to- 
gether, our notion of vice and that of 111isery, there 
results a third, that of ill desert. 
1..nd thus there 
is in human creatures an association of the t\VO 
ideas, natural and lTIoral evil, ,vickedness and pu- 
nishment. If this association \vere merely artificial 
or accidental, it 'v ere nothing; but being most un- 
questionably natural, it greatly concerns us to at- 
tend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it 
a,vay. 
It Inay be observed farther, concerning our per.. 
ceptioll of good and of ilJ desert, that the former is 
very weak ,vith respect to comnlon instances of 
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virtue. One reason pf ,vhich may be, that it does 
not appear to a spectator, ho\v far such instances 
of virtue proceed frQl11 a virtuous principle, or in 
what degree this principle is prevalent; since 
t 
very ,veak regard to YÍ1tue may be sufficient to 
make men act ,veIl in many COlnmon instances. 
And on the other hand, our perception of ill desert 
in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to the 
temptations men are thought to have had to such 
vices. For, vice in human creatures consisting 
chiefly in the absence or want of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, though a man be overCOlne, suppose, by tor- 
tures, it does not from thence appear, to \vhat de- 
gree the virtuous principle was ,vanting. All that 
appears is, that he had it not in such a degree, as 
to preyail over the telnptation; but possibly he had 
it in a degree, ,vhich ,vould have rendered him 
proof against common temptations. 
Thirdly, OUf perception of vice and ill desert 
arises froln, and is the result o
 a cOlllparÍson of 
actions with the nature and capacities of the agent. 
For, the mere neglect of doing \\?hat \ve ought to 
do
 ,vould, in tnany cases, be deterlnined by al] 
D1en to be in tb.e higbest degree yicious. And this 
.determination l11ust arise f1' In such cOlnparison, and 
be the result of it; because such neglect would 
not be vicious in cre.atures of other natures and 
capacities, as brutes. And it is the saIne also with 
respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
,vhat ,ve ought not. For, everyone has a different 
sense of harlll done by an idiot, madman, or child 
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and by one of Inature and COlnmon understanding; 
though the action of both, including the intention, 
\vhich is part of the action, be the saine: as it may 
be, since idiots and madmen, as well as children, 
are capable, not only of doing mischie4 but also 
of intending it. Now, this diflerence must arise 
froln somewhat discerned in the nature or capaci- 
ties of one, ,vhich renders the action vicious; and 
the \\"fint of which in the other, renders the same 
action innocent, or less vicious: and this plainly 
supposes a cOlllparison, ,vhether reflected upon or 
not, bet\veen the action and capacities of the agent, 
previous to our determining an action to be vicious. 
And hence arises a proper application of the epi- 
thets, incongruous, unsuitable, disproportionate, 
unfit, to actions ,vhich our Illoral faculty deter- 
lnines to be vicious. 
Fourtllly, It deserves to be considered, \\Thether 
men are more at liberty, in point of morals, to make 
themselves miserable \\Tithout reason, than to nlake 
other people so ; or dissolutely to neglect their 0"'.11 
greater good, for the sake of a present lesser grati- 
fication, than they are to neglect the good of others, 
,vholn nature has committed to their care. It should 
seem, that a due concern about our o,vn interest 
or happiness, and a reasonable endeavour to secure 
and promote it, \vhich is, I thjnk
 very much the 
meaning of the ,vord prudence in our language; 
it should seem, that this is virtue, and the contrary 
behaviour faulty and blameable.: since, in the 
calmest way of reflection, \ve approve of the first, 
and condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves 
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and others. This approbation and disapprobation 
are altogether different from mere desire of our 
own, or of their happiness: and fi'om SOlTO'V upon 
Inissing it. For the object or occasion of this last 
kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness; 
whereas the object of the first is active behaviour. 
In Qne case, what our thoughts fix upon, is our 
condition; in the other, our conduct. It is true, 
indeed, that nature has not given us so sensible a 
disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in 
ourselves or others, as of falsehood, injustice, and 
cruelty; I suppose, because that constant habitual 
sense of private interest and good, \vhich we al\vays 
carry about ,vith us, renders such sensible disappro- 
bation less necessary, less wanting, to keep us frotn 
inlprudently neglecting our o\vn happiness, and 
foolishly inj nring ourselves, than it is necessary and 
\vanting to keep us from injuring others, to ,vhose 
good ,ve cannot have so strong' and constant a re- 
gard; and also, because itnprudence and folly, ap- 
}Jearing to bring its o,vn punishment lllore Ì1n- 
mediately and constantly than injurious behaviour
 
it less needs the additional punislunent, \vhich 
would be inflicted upon it by others, had they the 
same sensible indignation against: it, as against in- 
justice and fraud and cruelty. Besides, unhappi- 
ness being in itself the natural object of compas- 
. sion, the unhappiness \vhich people bring upon 

hcmselves, though it be ,vilfully, excites in us 
SOlne pity for theln; and this, of course, lessens our 
displeasure against theIne But still it is Inatter of 

xperience, that we are forilled so as to reflect very 
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severely upon the greater instances of imprudent 
neglects and foolish rashness, both in ourselves and 
others. In instances of this kind, men often say 
of thel11selves \vith remorse, and of others \vith some 
indignation, that they deserved to suffer such ca- 
laillities, because they brought them upon then1- 
selves, and \\
oulcl not take warning. Particularly, 
\vhen persons COIne to poverty and distress by a 
long course of extravagance, and after frequent 
admonitions, though \vithout falsehood or injus- 
tice; we plainly do not regard such people as alike 
objects of compassion, \vith those \yho are brought 
into the same condition by unavoidable accidents. 
From these things it appears, that prudence is a 
species. of virtue, and folJy of vice: meaning by 
folly, sOllle,vhat quite different from mere incapa- 
city; a thoughtless ,vant of that regard and atten.. 
tion to our o\vn happiness, 'v hich ,ve had capacity 
for. And this the ,,,ord properly includes, and, as 
it seems, in its usual acceptation; for ,ve scarce 
apply it to brute creatures. 
Ho,vever, if any person be disposed to dispute 
the lnatter, I shall very \villingly gÌ\'e him up the 
",.ords vir/lie and 
..ice, as not applicable to pru- 
dence and foIly; but tDust beg leave to insist, 
that the faculty ,vithin us, ,vhich is the judge of 
actions, approves of prudent actions, and disap- 
proves imprudent ones; I say, prudent and im- 
pruàent actions as such, and considered distinctly 
froin the happiness or Inisery ,vhich they occasion. 
And by the.,vay, this observation may help to de... 
terlnine, ,vhat justness there is ill that 
bjection 
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against religion, that it teaches us to be interested 
and selfish. 
Fifthly, 'Vithout inquiring ho,v far, and in what 
sense, virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and 
vice into the want of it; it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that benevolence, and the ,,,ant of it, singly 
considered, are in no sort the ,vhole of virtue and 
vice. For if this were the case, in the' review of 
one's own character, or that of others, our Inoral 
understanding and moral sense ,vould be indifferent 
to every thing, but the degrees in which benevo- 
lence prevailed, and the degrees in which it was 
wanting. That is, ,ve should neither approve of 
benevolence to SOlne persons rather than to others, 
nor disapprove injustice and falsehood upon any 
other account, than Inerely as an overbalance of 
happiness was foreseen likely to be produced by the 
first, and of misery by the second. But no,v, on. 
the contrary, suppose two Inen competitors for any 
thing ,vhatever, which ,vould be of equal advan. 
tage to each of theln; though nothing indeed would 
be nlore impertinent, than for a stranger to busy 
himself to get one of them preferred to the other; 
yet such endeavour would be virtue, in behalf of 
a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all con- 
sideration of distant consequences: as that exam- 
ples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friend- 
ship, ,vould be of general good to the ,vorld. 
Again, suppose one 111an should, by fraud or vio. 
lence, take from another the fruit of his labour, 
,vith intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, 
\vould have as much pleasure from it, as would ba- 
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lance the pleasure ,vl1Ïch the first possessor ,vould 
Ilave had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the 
loss of it; suppose also, that no bad consequences 
would follo\v; yet such an action ,vould sure! y be 
vicious. Nay, farther, ,vere treachery, violence, 
and injustice, no other\vise vicious, than as fore- 
seen likely to produce an overbalance of misery to 
society; then, if in any case a man cotÙd procure 
to himself as great advantage by an act of injus- 
tice, as the ,vhole foreseen inconvenience, likely 
to be brought upon others by it, ,vould amount 
to, such a piece of injustice ,vould not be faulty 
or vicious at a1]; because it ,,,"ould be no lTIOre 
than, in any other case, for a luan to prefer his 
o\vn satisfaction to another's in equal degrees. 
The fact then appears to be, that we are consti- 
tuted so, as to condelnn falsehood, unprovoked vio- 
lence, inj ustice, and to approve of benevolence to 
SOlne preferably to othel s, abstracted from all con- 
sideration, ,vhich conduct is likeliest to produce 
an overbalance of happiness or Inisery. And there- 
fore, were the Author of nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the production of happi- 
ness, \vere his moral character luereJy that of bene- 
volence; yet ours is not so. Upon that supposi- 
tion, indeed, the only reason of his giving us the 
above.mentioned approbation of benevolence to 
SOUle persons rather than others, and disappro- 
bation of falsehood, unprovoked viole-nee, and in- 
justice, Inust be, that he foresa\v this constitu- 
tion of our nature ,,,'ould produce lnore happiness, 
than forming us ,vith a ten1per of_mere general be- 
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nevolence. But stil1, since this is our constitution, 
falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in us, 
and benevolence to some, preferably to others, 
virtue, abstracted fronl aU consideration of the 
overbalance of evil or good ,vhich they lllay appear 
likely to produce. 
J\o,v, if human creatures are endued with such 
a moral nature as ""e have been explaining, or with 
a moral faculty, the nàtural object of ,vhich is ac- 
tions; Inoral gOyernlnent must consist in rendering 
them happy and unhappy, in rewarding and punish- 
ing them, as they follo\v, neglect, or depart froIn, 
the moral rule of action inter\voven in their nature, 
or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty;:if; 
in re"rarding and punishing theln upon account of 
their so doing. 
I an1 not sensible that I have, in this fifth ob- 
servation, contradicted ,,,,hat any author' designed 
to assert. But SOine of great and distinguished 
merit have, I think, expressed themselves in a 
Dlanner, \\"hich Inay occasion SOlne danger, to 
careless readers, of itnagining the 'v hole of yirtue 
to consist in singly aitning, according to the best 
of their judgment, at promoting the happiness of 
mankind in the present state; and the whole of 
vice, in doing \vhat they foresee, or might foresee, 
is ]ikeI y to produce a,n overbalance of unhappiness 
in it: than ,vhich mistakes, none can be conceived 
more terrible. For it is certain, that some of the 
lTIOst shocking instances of injustice, adultery, 


:;t Part ii. chap. 6. p. 147. 
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Inurder, peljury, and even of persecution, Inay, in 
many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
being likely to produce an overbalance of misery 
in the present state; perhaps sOlnetinles may have 
the contrary appearance. For this reflection might 
easily be carried on; but I forbear.-The happi. 
ness of the ,vorld is the concern of him, ,vho is the 
Lord and the Proprietor of it; nor do \ve know 
,vhat \ve arc about, ,,,hen \ve endeavour to promote 
the good of 111ankind in any ,vays but those which 
he has directed; that is, indeed, in all ways not 
contrary to veracity and justice. I speak thus 
upon supposition of persons really endeayouring, 
in SOlne sort, to do good without regard. to these. 
But the truth seeIns to be, that such supposed en. 
dea\Tours proceed, al1nost al,vays, fi'oln aIubition, 
the spirit of party, or SOine indirect principle, cou. 
cealed perhaps in great Ineasure fr0l11 persons theln- 
selves. And though it is our business and our 
L,; 
duty to endeavour, \vithin the bounds of veracity 
and justice, to contribute to the ease t convenience, 
and even cheerfulness and diversion of our fello\,"'. 
creatures; yet, from our short vie,vs, it is greatly 
uncertain whether this endeavour will, in particu. 
lar instances, produce an overbalance of happiness 
upon the \vhole; since so many and distant things 
must come into the account. And that ,vhich 
makes it our duty, is, that there is some appear- 
ance that it ,viII, and no positive appearance suf- 
ficient to balance this, on the contrary side; and 
also. that such benevolent endeavour is a cultiva. 
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tion of that most excellent of all virtuous princi- 
ples, the active principle of benevolence. 
However, though veracity, as well as justice, is 
to be our rule of life; it must be added, otherwise 
a snare will be laid in the ,yay of SOllIe plain men, 
that the use of comillon forms of speech generally 
understood, cannot be falsehood; and, in general, 
that there can be no designed falsehood without 
designing to deceive. It lTIUst like\vise be observ- 
ed, that, in numberless cases, a man may be under 
the strictest obligations to what he foresees will de- 
ceive, without his intending it. For it is impos- 
sible not to foresee, that the ,vords and actions of 
men in different ranks and employments, and of 
different educations, \vill perpetually be mistaken 
by each other; and it cannot but be so, whilst 
they will judge \vith the utlllost carelessness, as 
they daily do, of \vhat they are 11ot, perhaps, 
enough informed to be competent judges of, even 
though they considered it \vith great attention. 


'l'HE END. 
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